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I  think  it  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  dedicate  this 
Work  to  you.  I  do  so  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
because  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  grate- 
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excellent  writings ;  of  recommending  to  imitation 
the  example  you  have  set,  of  combioing  together 
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and  advancing  them  by  reciprocal  illustration; 
and  of  expressing  individually  that  high  sense  of 
your  public  services  and  merits,  which  is  felt  ge- 
nerally by  all  the  friends  of  science. 
I  remain, 

DEAR  SIR, 

With  the  sincerest  esteem  and  respect. 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

W.  LAWRENCE. 
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Page  306,  line  14,  /cir  Plate  VIII.  read  Plat#  V||. 


..  y.' 


EXPLANATION   OF  THE   PLATES. 


J.  IB  PlatM  mitt  T«ferrad  to  ia  th«  Tett  bj  Nomben,  which  ought  to 
\ave  beed  marked  on  tbem ;  u  tbii  wu  iiuul*ertentlj  omitted,  thej  are 
•rraaged  numericallj  accordinf  to  the  Numbers  of  Refereace.  On  each 
Plate  iti  Sutyect  it  meotioned,  so  that  a  Mistake  can  hardly  arise. 

The  fiiat  Five  Figures  representing  Cbaracteriitic  Pnrttsiu  of  the  pri*- 
clpal  Rbcm  or  Vaiietiei  of  the  Efutuin  Species,  are  copied  Troni  EngrsTings 
in  the  Fint  Part  of  Bldmbkbach'i  DeliaaUhia  of  OigetU  in  Natural 
Hitlory. 

I.  Cahoasiav  \ aristy. -^utufJgMah^tndi,  a  Turk  formerl;  Amliai- 

ladoT  from  tbe  Porte  at  the  Court  ofLondoo.       > 

II.  MoMOOLIAX  Vabietv. — Ft4>dor  banotHttek,  a  Calmuck,  sent  when 

jooDg  faj  the  Empress  of  Eui^  to  tbe  Hereditary  Princes*  of 
Baden,  educated  at  Carbrafa,  and  afterwards  a  celebrated  Engra- 

m.  Etmiopiaf  Vabibty.-^.  J.  E,  Capitam,  a  Negro,  who  receired 

Uol;  Orders  in  Holland:  see  p.431. 
IV.  AHkBiCAB  VA^ixn.—  Thaytndantega,   a   Chief  of  the  Mohawks 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  COURSE  DELIVERED  IN  1S17. 


Reply  to  ike  Ckargee  of  Mr.  Ahemefhy, — Modem  History  and 

Progress  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 


OElfTLBMEH ! 

I  CANNOT  presame  to  address  you  again  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Professor  to  this  College,  without  first  pablidy  clear- 
ing myself  from  a  charge  publicly  made  in  this  theatre ; — ^the 
charge  of  having  perverted  the  honourable  office,  intrusted  to 
me  by  this  Court,  to  the  very  unworthy  design  of  propagating 
opinions  detrimental  to  society,  and  of  endeavouring  to  en- 
force them  for  the  purpose  of  loosening  those  restraints,  on 
-which  the  welfore  of  mankind  depends.* 


*  Phjftiologieal  Leetnres,  txhibUing  a  General  View  ^f  Mr.  Hunter*9 
PhyHologyy  and  ofhU  Researeket  in  Comparative  Anatomy;  delivered  5«- 
f9re  the  Royal  College  qf  Surgeons  by  J.  Adbrnetht,  F,R.S.  See  par- 
ticvlarly  Lect.  I,  9, 6,  and  7 :  the  passages  and  pages  are  too  numerous  to 
be  partkolirized.  Had  the  author  been  content  with  pronouncing  his  at- 
Imek  from  the  chair  of  the  College,  I  should  have  been  satisfied  with  defend* 
faig  myself  in  the  same  place.  The  publication  of  his  charge  has  made  It 
itoceasary  for  me  to  publish  my  reply. 

Lect.  /.— /Vo.  /•  » 


REPLV  TO  THE    CHARGES 


I  reel  obliged  to  call  your  atlention  to  thia  Eubjecl ; — Dot  hj 
the  probability  of  the  accusation,  and  Etilt  less  by  the  hTgo~ 
meDts  adduced  in  support  of  it; — but,  because  the  character  of 


Tlie  apparent  contradUtion  between  the  allotlcil  subjeet  of  tbcBe  Phg' 
«IotojlcaZLecItire9,—Aumai(  anatomy;  tHe  proreued  topic, — Mr.  Hunter 'i 
knowledge  of  eamparattve  analoni]' ;  and  tbtir  aclual  contents,  anatomical, 
physiological,  ethical,  contraTersial,  abnsivF,  &c.  &c. ;  h  only  lo  be  re- 
conciled by  a  coiulderation  of  the  real  motives,  which  may  be  discoTered 
without  a  Tery  deep  research.  Tliatlbe  Tew  remarks  on  tire,pDb1ished  In  my 
"  IntroJucilon  lo  ComparatlTe  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  shoald  hat« 
been  the  sole  occasion,  and  hare  fumlsbed  so  much  of  the  subject  of  theto 
Lectures,  was  an  honour  altogether  unexpected  and  unwished  on  my  part. — 
If  it  stiould  be  thought  that  I  do  not  shew  a  proper  sense  of  so  distlatiuished 
a  compii.-nenl,  by  bestowing  In  retoraiio  shortaDoticeonthe"  Physiological 
Lecture  J,"  mure  particularly  when  nearly  all  Iheopinions  and  facts  they  con- 
tala  would  aSbrd  ample  matter  (or  discussion,  my  apology  must  be  want  of 
room,  and  not  bcingyct  fully  conviDced  that  the  pretended  if  unferfan  theory 
of  lire  it  the  most  important  subject  that  can  be  enterlnlued  by  the  human 
inlnd.     This  slowness  of  belief  must  be  pardoned  in  a  modem  tcepllc. 

Kol  to  fatiguehis  audienue  by  too  much  of  one  thing,  however  good,  the 
author  judiciously  inlerspersed  hit  »iews  of  the  ,  so-ealled  Ilunlerian  doc- 
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the  accuser  may  with  some,  supply  the  deficiency  of  proof; — 
t)ccause  the  silence  of  contempt,  which  the  illibcrality  and 
^weakness  of  the  charge  would  so  well  justify,  miglit  be  con- 
strued by  others  into  an  admission  of  gruilt; — and,  if  I  could  ap- 
pear before  you  under  the  possibility  of  such  an  admission,  you 
might  reasonably  suppose  me  indifferent  to  your  approbation 
tor  blame,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the  office  which  I  now 
hold. 

I  am  not  goin^  to  drag  you  again  over  the  field  of  contro- 
versy:— my  opinions  are  published: — they  were  not  brought 
forward  secretly ;  they  have  never  shunned  the  light,  and  they 
Dever  shall  bo  concealed  nor  compromised.  Without  this  free- 
dom of  inquiry  and  speech,  the  duty  of  your  professors  would 
"be  irksome  and  humiliating:  they  would  be  dishonoured  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  These  pri« 
vileges.  Gentlemen  !  shall  never  be  surrendered  by  me :  I  will 
not  be  set  down  nor  cried  down  by  any  person,  in  any  place,  op 
under  any  pretext.  However  flattering  it  may  be  to  my  vanity 
to  wear  this  gown,  if  it  involves  any  sacrifice  of  independence, 
the  smallest  dereliction  of  the  right  to  cxafnine  freely  the  sub- 
jeets  on  wljich  1  address  you,  and  to  express  fearlessly  the  re- 
sult of  my  investigations,  I  would  strip  it  off  instantly. 

1  willingly  concede  to  every  man  what  I  claim  for  myself, — 
the  freest  range  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  am  perfectly 
indifferent  whether  the  sentiments  of  others  on  speculative  sub- 
jects coincide  with  or  differ  from  my  own.  Instead  of  wishing 
or  expecting  that  uniformity  of  opinion  should  be  established,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  ;  that 
varieties  of  thought  are  as  numerous,  and  as  strongly  marked, 
and  as  irreducible  to  one  standard,  as  those  of  bodily  form  :  and 
that  to  quarrel  with  one,  who  thinks  differently  from  ourselves, 
would  be  no  less  unreasonable  than  to  be  angry  with  him  for 
liaving  features  unlike  our  own. 


these  **  Early  Lessons'*  in  anatomy  were  designed.  Perliaps,  Iiowever, 
Jike  the  water  in  a  medical  [irescription,  they  were  only  meant  as  an  inno- 
cent vehicle  for  the  more  active  ingredients. 


4-  '  RBPtT  TO  TBI  CHASOn 

To  kit  a^ument  and  Cree  disctuaion  I  ahalt  never  object, 
even  if  they  should  completely  destroy  my  own  opinioiii ;  for  my 
object  is  truth,  not  victory.  But  when  argumeat  is  abandoned, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  an  inquiry  into  motives,  deaigm,  and 
tendendes,  the  case  is  altered.  If  vanquished  in  fair  disoossioD, 
I  sfaonld  have  yielded  quietly ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  ex- 
pected that  I  would  lie  still,  and  be  trampled  on,  lecture  after 
lecture ;  cut  and  mangled  with  every  weapon  fair  and  foul ; 
assailed  with  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  to  the  fears 
of  the  timid,  the  alarms  of  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted :  and 
^bis  too,  when  nothing  is  easier  than  to  destroy  the  ill-coa- 
atracted  fabric ;  to  crumble  its  very  fragments  to  dust,  and  scat- 
ter them  before  the  wind. 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  party  of  modem  sceptics,  co- 
operating in  the  diffiiuon  of  these  noxious  opinions  with  a  no  less 
terrible  band  of  French  phyuologists,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
moralizing mankind !  Such  is  the  general  tenour  of  the  acca- 
sation,  independently  of  the  modifications,  by  which  it  Is  work- 
ed ap  into  separate  counts,  and  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments,  by 
which  it  was  embellished.  Had  the  statement  been  general, 
I  ibonld  not  have  appropriated  it  by  entering  on  a  defence ; — 
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to  the  bar  of  public  opinion ; — ^bui^  as  the  prosecutor  made  no 
distinction  in  the  shades  of  guilt,  I  must  plead  to  the  whole 
accusation ; — of  propagating  dangerous  opinions, — and  of  doing 
so  in  concert  with  the  French  physiologists: — ^the  French,  who 
seem  to  be  considered  our  natural  enemies  in  science,  as  well 
as  in  politics. 

I  plead,  not  guilty ;  and  enter  on  my  defence  with  a  confi- 
dent reliance  on  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  the  tribunal, 
before  whom  the  cause  is  brought ; — ^a  tribunal  too  enlightened 
to  confound  the  angry  feelings  and  exaggerated  expressions  of 
eontrorersy  with  the  calm  deductions  of  reason ;  and  well  abl^ 
to  appreciate  this  attempt  at  enlisting  religion  and  morality  on  ^ 
the  side  of  self-love ;  by  which  difference  of  opinion,  at  all 
times  but  too  irritating  to  the  human  mind,  receives  the  double 
aggravation,  of  real  inability  to  persuade,  and  fancied  right  to 
condemn. 

Where,  Gentlemen  !  shall  we  find  prooiis  of  this  heavy 
charge,— of  this  design  so  hostile  to  the  very  elements  and 
foundation  of  civil  union?  What  are  the  overt  acts  to  prove  this 
treason  against  society  ?  this  compassing  and  imagining  the 
destruction  of  moral  restraint,  and  the  grounds  of  mutual 
confidence  !  What  support  can  you  discover  for  such  imputa- 
tions in  the  profession,  pursuits,  habits  and  character  of  those 
who  are  accused  ?  How  will  it  promote  their  interests  to  en- 
danger the  very  frame  of  society  ?  By  what  latitude  and  arti- 
fice of  construction,  by  what  ingenuity  of  explanation,  can  the 
materials  of  such  a  charge  be  extracted  from  the  discussion  of 
an  abstract  physiological  question  ?  from  discourses  first  deli- 
vered in  this  theatre  to  an  assembly  of  the  whole  profession,  and 
since  openly  published  to  the  whole  world  ?  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  such  an  accusation  is  repelled  by  every  appearance, 
every  probability,  and  every  presumption ;  and  that  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  prim&-facie  sources  of  distrust,  it  can  only  be  es- 
tablished by  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  evidence ;  not 
by  bold  assertions  and  strained  inferences — not  by  declama- 
tory common-places  on  morals — nor  by  all  the  pangs  and  com- 
plaints of  mortified  self-love. 

A  party  of  modern  sceptics !— A  sceptic  h  cue  viYio4^v\)\.^% 
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—and  iftliis  party  includes  those  who  doubt, — or  rather,  wfio 
do  nol  doubt  at  all, — about  the  electro  •chemical  doctrine  oF 
lire,  lean  have  ooobjection  to  belongs  to  so  numerous  and  re- 
spectable a  body.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  proposition 
cannot  be  forced; — it  must  depend  on  the  wciglit  ot  evidence 
and  argument.  I  cannot  adopt  this  hypothesis  until  some  proof 
or  reasoning  of  a  very  different  nature  Trom  any  hitherto  pro- 
duced shall  be  broug^ht  forwards.  1  declare  most  sincerely^ 
that  I  never  met  with  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  con- 
traction of  a  muscle  or  the  sensation  of  a  nerve  depended  in  * 
any  degree  on  electrical  principles;  or  that  re  lie  cti  on,  judg- 
ment, memory,  arise  out  of  changes  similar  in  their  causes  or 
order  to  those  w«  call  chemical.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  the 
animal  functions  inseparable  from  the  animal  organs; — first 
shewing  themselves,  when  they  are  first  developed; — coming 
to  perfection  as  they  arc  perfected ; — niodiScd  by  their  various 
affections; — decaying  as  they  decay; — and  finally  ceasing, 
when  they  arc  destroyed. 

Examine  the  mind,  the  grand  prerogative  of  man.    Where  is 
the  mind  of  the  fetus  *  where  that  of  the  child  just  born  *    Do 
'  before  niir  eyes  hy  the  nc.lions 
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aDiffnaU  tlie  operations  of  the  five  external  senses^  and  the 
functions  of  the  brain^  and  what  will  be  left  behind  ? 

That  life  then,  or  the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions,  is  im- 
mediately dependent  on  organization,  appears  to  roe,  physiolo- 
gically speaking,  as  clear  as  that  the  presence  of  the  sun  above 
the  horizon  causes  the  light  of  day ;  add  to  suppose  that  we 
could  have  light  without  that  luminary,  would  not  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  conceive  that  life  is  independent  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  in  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  observed. 

I  say ,  phyaiolagically  speaking ;  and  beg  you  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  this  qualification :  because  the  theological  doctrine ' 
of  the  soul,  and  its  separate  existence,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  physiological  question,,  but  rests  on  a  species  of  proof  al- 
together different.  These  sublime  dogmas  could  never  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  of  the  anatomist  and  phy- 
siologist. An  immaterial  and  spiritual  being  could  not  have 
been  discovered  amid  the  blood  and  fiUh  of  the  dissecting- 
room  ;  and  the  very  idea  of  resorting  to  this  low  and  dirty 
source  for  a  proof  of  so  exalted  and  refined  a  truth,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  what  we  daily  see,  the  powerful  bias  that  professional 
habits  and  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  a  particular  subject 
give  even  to  the  strongest  minds^ — an  illustration  of  that  esprit 
de  metier,  which  led  the  honest  currier  in  the  threatened  city  to 
recommend  a  fortification  of  leather. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  were  fully  recognised  in  all 
the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  except  the  Jewish, — and  that 
they  are  equally  so  in  all  those  of  more  modern  time ; — when 
we  consider,  that  this  belief  prevailed  universally  in  the  vast 
and  populous  regions  of  the  East,  for  ages  and  ages  before  the 
period  to  which  our  remotest  annals  extend,  and  that  it  is  firmly 
rooted  in  countries  and  nations  on  which  the  sun  of  science  has 
never  yet  shone,  the  demonstration  that  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  researches  of  the  last  half  century  have  not  the 
most  remote  connection  with,  or  imaginable  influence  on,  the 
proof  of  these  great  truths,  will  be  completed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  or  denial,  in  the  estimation  of  every  unpreju- 
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diced  penon.  1  do  not  ODlarge  on  this  point,  because  it  ii  too 
obvious,  and  because  divinity  and  morals,  however  excellent 
in  tbeir  own  time  and  place,  do  not  exactly  suit  the  theatre,  aa- 
dience,  or  subject  of  these  Lectures. 

The  greatest  of  the  aodent  philosophers  said  that  the  sorest 
way  of  gaining'  admission  into  the  temple  of  wisdom,  was 
tfaroagb  the  portal  of  doubts — and  he  declared  that  be  knew 
only  one  thing — his  own  ignorance.'  Were  Socrates  to  shew 
his  bead  above  ground  just  now,  he  must  conclude,  either  that 
he  himself  had  completely  mistaken  the  road  to  knowledge,  or 
that  his  successors  had  accomplished  the  journey,  and  had  pene- 
trated into  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  For,  in  the  modem 
philosophy,  doubting  is  proscribed  as  the  source  of  all  mischief ; 
and  an  overbearing  dogmatism,  eyen  on  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  questions,  is  held  forth  as  a  wiser  course  than  the  modest 
confession  of  ignorance. 

When  favonrite  speculations  have  been  long  indulged,  and 
much  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  them,  they  are  viewed  with 
that  parental  partiality,  which  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  faults  in 
the  object  of  its  attachment.  The  mere  doubt  of  an  impartial 
observer  is  offensive;  and  the  discovery  of  any  thing  like- a 
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i^t  mue,  actually  comprised  in  the  variation  of  a  single 
diphthong,  is  so  minute  as  to  be  "  scarcely  visible  to  the  nicest 
theological  eye,*"  and  certainly,  in  reference  to  either  faith  or 
practice,  is  not  a  jot  more  important  than  the  controversy 
which  divided  the  mighty  empire  of  Lilliput,  respecting  the 
riglit  end  to  break  in  eating  an  egg,  'Tis  a  pity  we  cannot 
find  some  convenient  way  of  settling  these  important  contro- 
versies ;  such  as  occurred  to  the  traveller,  who  met  with  a 
people  divided  into  two  parties  on  the  question  whether  they 
should  walk  into  the  temple  of  their  deity  with  the  right  or 
the  left  leg  fbremost  Each  side  conceived  the  practice  of  the 
other  to  be  impious :  the  traveller  recommended  the  obvious 
expedient,  which  in  the  heat  of  their  quarrel  they  had  over- 
looked, of  jumping  in  with  both  legs  together. 

The  peculiar  virulence  of  controversy,  in  all  cases  in  which 
religion  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  is  so  remarkable,  as  to 
have  become  proverbial: — the  odium  theologicum  is  the  most 
concentrated  essence  of  animosity  and  rancour.  Let  us  not 
then  open  the  fair  garden  of  Science  to  this  u^ly  fiend  ;  let  not 
her  sweet  cdp  be  tainted  by  the  most  distant  approach  of  his 
venomous  breath. 

Is  the  cause  of  truth  to  be  promoted  by  affixing  injurious  and 
party  names  to  those  who  differ  from  us  in  these  points  of  nice 
and  carious  speculation  ?  who  cannot  pursue  the  same  track 
with  ourselves  through  the  airy  regions  of  immaterial  being, 
of  which  the  only  utility  seems  to  consist  in  affording  occupa- 
tion to  the  organs  of  ideality  and  mysticism  ?  Is  not  this  kind 
of  abuse  more  likely,  by  moving  the  passions,  to  disturb  the 
operation  of  the  judgment  ? 

The  practice  of  calling  names  in  argument  has  been  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  the  fair  sex,  and  in  religious  discussions ;  in  both 
cases,  apparently,  from  a  common  cause — the  weakness  of  the 
other  means  of  attack  and  defence.  The  priests  of  former 
times  used  to  rain  a  torrent  of  abusive  epithets,  as  heretic,  iu(i- 


♦  Gibbon. 
Lect.  I.— No,  I.  c 
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det,  atheist,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  on  all  who  had  the  an-' 
dacity  to  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  This  ecclesiastical  u- 
tillerj  has  been  so  much  used,  as  to  have  become  in  ^eat  mea- 
sure nnserviceable:  it  is  now  found  more  noisy  than  destruc- 
tive ;  and  the  geoeral  discovery  of  its  harmlessness  has  assisted 
with  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas,  to  discountenance  its  employ- 
ment in  controversy,  as  poisoned  weapons  and  other  unfair  ad- 
vantages have  been  banished  from  honourable  warfare.  Some- 
times,however,  it  fri|^h tens  and  stuns,  if  it  does  not  dang^eronsly 
wound;  and  thns  it  silences  antagonists,  who  could  not  easily 
have  been  overcome  by  weight  of  argument. 

It  would  have  been  praise  enough  to  any  doctrine,  that  it 
should  explain  the  great  mjntery  of  life ;  that  it  should  solve 
the  enigma,  which  has  puzzled  the  ablest  heads  of  all  ages ;—  ^ 
but  this  subtile  and  mobile  vital  fluid  is  brought  forward  with 
more  ambitious  pretensions ;  and  it  is  not  only  designed  to 
shew  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  cause,  by  "Yhich  the 
vital  phenomena  are  produced,  but  to  add  a  new  sanction  to 
the  great  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and  to  eradicate  all 
the  selfish  and  bad  passions  of  our  nature.    An  obscure  hypo- 
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What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  great  discovery  on  its  au- 
thor?— ^What  are  the  first-fruits  of  this  new  ethical  power? — 
A  series  of  Quixotic  attacks  on  conspirators  and  parties,  as 
purely  imaginary  as  the  giants  and  castles  encountered  by 
the  knight  ofLaMancha;  of  unfounded  charges  and  angry 
invective,  undisguised  and  glaring  national  partiality,  unrea- 
sonable national  antipathy,  unmerited  and  unprovoked  abuse  of 
the  writers  of  a  whole  nation,  afford  an  overwhelming  proof  of 
its  complete  moral  inefficacy. 

These  magnificent  designs  are  interrupted  by  a  conspiring 
band  of  sceptics  and  French  physiologists, — by  a  nest  of  plot- 
ters brought  forth  all  at  once  on  this  green  table,  and  threateur 
ing,  in  the  noise  and  alarm  which  preceded  their  discovery,  as 
well  as  in  their  utter  insignificancy  and  harmlessness  when  dis- 
covered, to  eclipse  even  the  green-bag  conspiracy  of  another 
place.  The  foundations  of  morality  undermined,  and  religion 
endangered  by  a  little  discussion,  and  a  little  ridicule  of  the  - 
electro-chemical  hypothesis  of  life  !  Thus  the  possessor  of  a 
specific  endeavours  to  frighten  people  by  the  most  lively  pic- 
tures of  their  danger ;  that  they  may  receive,  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  its  virtues  and  importance,  his  pretended  in&llible 
Temedy. 

1  shall  not  insult  your  understandings  by  formally  proving 
that  this  physiological  doctrine  never  has  afforded,  and  never 
can  afford,  any  support  to  religion  or  morals :  and  that  the'. 
great  truths,  so  important  to  mankind,  rest  on  a  perfectly  dif-  • 
ferent,  and  far  more  solid   foundation.    If  they  could  been-' 
dangered  at  all  by  the  discussions,  with  which  we  amuse  our- 
selves, it  would  be  by  unsettling  them  from  their  natural  and 
£nn  establishment  in  the  natural  feelings  and  propensities,  in 
the  comimon  sense,  in  the  mutual  wants  and  relations  of  man- 
kind, and  erecting  them  anew  on  the   artificial   and  rotten 
foundation  of  these    unsubstantial  speculations,    or    on    the 
equally  unsafe  ground  of  abstruse  metaphysical  researches.* 


*  The  profoond,  the  virlnous,  and  fervently  pious  Pascal  acknowledged, 
'wbat  all  sound  theologians  maintain,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul^  vVi^ 
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As  to  tbe  cbarg^e  itseU,  or  bringing  forward  doctrines  with 
any  deaifnt  hostile  to  tbe  principles  or  opinions,  on  which  the 
welfare  of  society  depends:  or  with  any  other  intention,  ex- 
cept that  of  displaying  to  yon  tbe  impartial  result  of  my  own 
reflections  and  researches;  I  reply  in  one  word. — that  it  is 
false.  I  beg  you,  indeed,  to  observe,  that  1  have  only  re* 
marked  on  the  opinions  of  others ;  1  have  addoced  none  of 
my  own.  I  profess  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
vital  properties,  except  in  bo  far  as  Ibey  are  disclosed  by  ez- 

■  perienco;  and  And  my  knowledge  on  this  subject  reduced  to 
the  simple  resnlt  of  observation,  that  certain  phenomena  occur 

.  in  certain  organic  textures.*  To  the  question,  what  opinions 
I  would  substitute  in  place  of  those  to  which  I  object,  I  answer 
none.  Ignorance  is  preferable  to  error:  he  is  nearer  to  trutb, 
who  believes  nothing,  than  he  who  bcIieTes  what  is  wrong. 


great  trntha  of  religion,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  morali,  CRDnot  bs 
demoiutrably  prored  b;  mere  reason;  and  that  revelatioD  alone  la  capable 
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And  here  I  take  the  opportunity  of  protesting,  in  the  strong- 
est terms, — in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  science,  and  of  that 
liree  discassion,  which  is  essential  to  its  successful  cultivation,-— 
against  the  attempt  to  stifle  impartial  inquiry  by  an  outcry  of 
pernidous  tendency  ;  and  against  perverting  science  and  litera- 
ture, which  naturally  tend  to  briog  mankind  acquainted  with 
each  other,  to  the  anti-social  purpose  of  inflaming  and  pro- 
longing national  prejudice  and  animosity.  Letters  have  been 
called  the  tongue  of  the  world ;  and  science  may  be  regarded  ia  . 
the  same  light.  They  supply  cominon  objects  of  interest,  in ' 
which  the  selfish  unsocial  feelings  are  not  called  into  action, 
and  thusthey  promote  new  friendships  among  nations.  Through 
them,  distant  people  become  capable  of  conversing ;  and  losing 
by  degrees  the  awkwardness  of  strangers,  and  the  moroseness  of 
suiipicion,  they  learn  to  know  and  understand  each  other. 
Science,  the  partisan  of  no  country,  but  the  beneficent  pa- 
troness of  all,  has  liberally  opened  a  temple  where  all  may 
meet.  She  never  inquires  about  the  country  or  sect  of  those 
who  seek  admission ; — she  never  allots  a  higher  or  a  lower 
place  from  exaggerated  national  claims,  or  unfounded  national 
Antipathies.  Her  influence  on  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  sun  on 
the  chilled  earth,  has  long  been  preparing  it  for  higher  culti- 
vation, and  further  improvement.  The  philosopher  of  one 
coanlry  should  not  see  an  enemy  in  the  philosopher  of  another: 
he  should  take  his  seat  in  the  temple  of  Science,  and  ask  not 


other,  and  with  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  lectures,  I  consider  their  mean- 
iag  to  be,  that  when  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  at  variance  vith  precon- 
ceived notions,  or  the  constructions,  combinations,  or  other  operations  of 
the  mental  faculties,  the  author  rejects  the  former  and  adheres  to  the  latter. 
As  the  author  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  relative  value  belonging  to  the 
«vidence  of  his  own  senses  and  that  of  his  fancy,  imagination,  and  other  in- 
carnal  powers,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  has  exercised  a  sound  discretion 
in  this  very  important  determination.  It  is  however  rather  unreasonable  for 
liini  to  expect  that  others  should  rely  on  the  workings  of  his  fancy  in  pre- 
ference to  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 


{ 
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who  stls  beside  him.  The  savage  notion  of  a  Datural  enemy 
should  be  banished  from  this  sanctuary,  where  all,  from  whs^ 
ever  quarter,  should  be  reg^arded  as  of  one  gn'^^  family;  and 
being  engBg^ed  in  pursuits  calculated  to  increase  the  general 
aum  of  happiness,  should  never  exerdse  intolerance  towards 
each  other,  nor  assume  that  right  of  arrugning  the  motives  and 
designs  of  others,  which  belongs  only  to  the  Being  who  can 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart; — an  assumption 
which  is  so  well  reprobated  by  our  great  poet : 

Let  not  thia  weak  nnkooniDg  haud 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw  ; 
And  daal  dintnatlon  round  the  land 

On  each  I  Jud^  thy  foe. 


In  the  Introductory  Lecture*  of  last  year,  1  attempted  to 
•ketch  out  to  you  the  history  of  Comparative  Anatomy;  to 
select  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  prindpally  concerned 
in  establishing  and  advancing  the  science  ;  and  to  assign  to 
each  bis  proper  share  of  praise.    At  the  same  time  that  I  found 
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obstinately  shot  our  eyes  to  all  tbat  other  nations  have  contri- 
boted,  we  shall  survey  only  a  few  colamns  of  the  majestic  fabric, 
and  never  rise  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Our  insular  situation^  by  restricting  in- 
tercoursoj  has  contributed  to  generate  a  contempt  of  foreigners, 
and  an  unreasonable  notion  of  our  own  importance,  which  is 
often  ludicrous;  always  to  be  regretted;  and  in  many  easee 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicole- 
We  should  consider  what  we  think  of  these  national  prejudices, 
when  we  observe  them  in  others :  when  we  see  the  Turks  sam- 
ming  up  all  their  contempt  for  their  more  polished  neigh- 
bours, in  the  short  but  expressive  phrase  of  Christian  dogs;  and 
the  Emperor  of  China  accepting  presents  from  the  King  of 
England,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  the  celestial  empire  to 
shew  indulgence  and  condescension  towards  petty  states. 

Science  requires  an  expanded  mind,  a  view  that  embraces  the 
Bniverse.  Instead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  an  island,  and 
abusing  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  philosopher  should  make 
the  world  his  country ;  and  should  trample  beneath  his  feet 
those  prejudices,  which  the  vulgar  so  fondly  hug  to  their 
bosoms.  He  should  sweep  away  from  his  mind  the  dust  and 
eobwebs  of  national  partiality  and  enmity,  which  darken  and 
distort  the  perceptions,  and  fetter  the  operations  of  intellectv— - 
If  the  love  of  science  and  liberal  views  are  not  sufficient  to  re* 
press  the  noisy  obtrusion  of  national  claims,  considerations  of 
policy  may  furnish  the  motive.  The  country  which  has  really 
done  the  most  for  science,  will  certainly  be  the  last  to  assert  its 
pretensions ;  and  a  readiness  to  allow  the  merits  of  others  will 
be  the  most  powerful  means,  next  to  modesty  and  diffidence,  of 
recommending  our  own  to  attention.  If  we  could  come  to  the 
strange  resolution  of  attending  only  to  what  has  been  done 
by  Englishmen  in  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology,  we 
should  have  to  go  back  in  the  science  fifty  years  or  more: 
in  short,  to  a  state  of  comparative  darkness.  For  such  it 
ranst  be  deemed,  if  we  excluded  the  strong  light  which  has 
been  thrown  on  these  subjects  from  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France. 
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The  only  parallel  to  such  a  proceeding:  is  tbat  horded  by  the 
Caliph  Ohar,  in  bie  seoteDce  on  the  AlexandribD  Lilnvry. 
This  ignoraot  fanatic  devoted  to  tbe  flames  the  intellectual 
treasure,  accamalated  by  the  taste,  the  learniog^,  ^nd  the  niuii- 
flcence  of  many  kings ;  observing-,  that  the  books,  if  tbey 
agreed  with  the  Koran,  were  superfluous,  and  need  not  be 
preserved;  if  they  difl'ered  from  it,  impious,  and  ought  to  be 
destroyed. 

If  this  extraordinary  kind  of  exclusion  were  realised,  what 
would  be  tbe  result  ?    A  great  national  idol  roust  be  setup;   i 
and  we  should  bo  compelled  to  bow  down  and  worship  it, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  ihro'wo  into  the  burning  fiery  fur- 
nace of  offended  national  pride. 

At  the  first  institution  of  tbe  French  Royal  Academy  orSd- 
ences,  towards  the  middle  oftho  century  before  the  last,  some  of 
its  members  occupied  themselves  with  tbe  very  useful  undertak- 
ing of  observing  and  dissecting  several  animals,  of  describing 
and  illustrating  them  by  figures.  The  value  of  their  labours  ia 
sufficiently  attested  by  their  having  been  several  times  repub- 
s  forms,  and  translated  into  Latin,  English,  and 
tifin::    'iriiwii   i-iiiiruly    IVoin    observntion. 
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When  we  consider  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
whose  members  we  owe  these  splendid  and  useful  labours,  was 
fboDded  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  his  minister  Colbert;  when  we 
reTiew  the  long  list  of  illustrious  names  which  adorn  the 
annals  of  that  body ;  and  bring  together  the  almost  number- 
less accessions  to  every  branch  of  science,  which  have  been 
the  fruit  of  their  exertions  through  the  reign  of  their  despotic 
founder,  and  his  no  less  despotic  successors  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time;— we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  human  knowledge  (the 
sciences)  is  not  confined  to  free  forms  of  government,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  peculiarly  hostile  to  their  progress,  even  in  the 
most  despotic  Absolute  rulers  indeed,  so  far  from  having  any 
interest  in  shackling  or  impeding  scientific  or  literary  inqui- 
ries, have  an  obvious  and  strong  motive  for  aiding  and  pro- 
moting them.  They  afford  a  safe  and  harmless  employment  to 
many  active  spirits,  who  might  otherwise  take  a  fancy  to  look 
into  politics  and  laws, — to  investigate  the  source,  form,  duties, 
and  proceedings  of  governments,  and  the  rights  of  the  go- 
Temed.  A  wise  despot  will  be  glad  to  see  such  dangerous 
topics  exchanged  for  enquiries  into  the  history  of  a  plant  or 
animal;  into  the  properties  of  a  mineral  or  the  form  of  a  fossil; 
into  the  uses  of  a  piece  of  old  Roman  or  Grecian  crockery  :  or 
the  appropriation  of  a  mutilated  statue  to  its  rightful  owner  in 
some  heathen  goddery.  Shutting  out  the  human  mind  from 
some  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  excursions,  he  will 
open  every  other  path  as  widely  as  possible. 

When  the  French  Academicians  discontinued  their  researches 
and  publications,  the  opportunities  of  zoological  inquiry,  which 
the  royal  menageries  had  afforded  tliem,  passed  into  tlie  hands 
of  BuFFON  and  Daubenton,  who  employed  them  with  equal 
industry,  and  equal  advantage  to  science.  When  the  direction 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  w&s  confided  to  Bufpon,  he  formed 
the  twofold  project, commensurate  in  boldness  and  magnificence 
with  his  own  genius, — that  of  assembling  select  and  well- 
arranged  specimens  of  all  natural  productions,  to  exhibit  to 
mankind  the  fertility  and  variety  of  nature, — and  the  formation 
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or  a  more  darabte  (nonDDient,  on  which  he  proposed  to  engrave 
the  history  or  annals  of  this  admirable  nature.  The  immen- 
sity of  the  design,  which  be  vas  well  aware  of,  did  not  dis- 
coarage  him  from  the  attempt :  it  only  exdted  him  to  extend 
his  resoQTces  by  calling  in  other  aid.  His  discernment  dis- 
covered the  very  qualities  be  wanted,  in  the  modest,  patient, 
persevering,  yet  zealous  Daubknton,  who  was  bom  at  the 
same  place  with  himself  (Montbar  in  Bargnndy,)  uid  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from  infancy.  Destined  by  his 
fother  for  the  chnrch,  Daubrnton  went  to  Paris  to  study  the- 
ology, bnt  he  applied  in  secret  to  medicine,  and  particularly 
anatomy:  and  when  his  father's  death  allowed  him  to  pursue 
the  bent  ofhisown  inclination,  he  adopted  the  medical  profes- 
stOD,  and  began  to  practice  it  in  bis  native  place,  when  Bcffoh 
invited  him  to  Paris,  and  procured  for  him  the  situations  of 
keeper  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
Their  association  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  man 
with  high  yet  dilTerent  qnaliflcations,  uniting  their  efforts  with- 
out impairing  their  energy,  and  combining  the  lights  they 
derived  from  varions  sources  only  to  increase  their  intensity,  and 
to  throw  them  with  greater  effect  on  the  objects  they  both 
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withoQt  even  dravfin^  those  general  conclusions,  which  might* 
have  been  most  naturally  deduced  from  his  observations.     Here 
perhaps  his  reserve  was  excessive ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  Cam- 
per observed  of  him,  that  he  did  not  know  himself  how  many 
things  he^ad  discovered. 

The  anatomical  descriptions  and  plates  of  Daubenton  are,  in 
many  instances,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Buffon:  and  they  will  retain  this 
value,  as  the  sterling  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of  nature  ever 
does;  while  the  base  metal  of  hypothesis  and  speculation, 
detected  by  a  little  wearing,  is  soon  consigned  to  contempt  and 
oblivion.  Daubenton  therefore,  although  the  author  of  no 
work  published  in  his  own  name  (except  some  papers  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,)  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  first  in  that  list  of  illustrious  moderns,  who 
have  prosecuted  the  study  of  zoology  with  enlarged  views  and 
on  proper  principles. 

Camper  and  Pallas  were  cotemporary  with  Daubenton. 
Animated  with  the  true  feeling  for  nature,  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  her  study  with  that  enthusiasm  which  characterizes 
genius.  The  zoologists  of  Europe  have  assigned  to  them,  with 
one  accord,  the  highest  rank  in  the  temple  of  Science ;  and 
point  them  out  with  one  consent,  as  belonging  to  that  small 
class  who  have  contributed  signally  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  natural  knowledge.  Where  will  any  sceptical  opponent  of 
their  claims  find  justification  of  his  dissent  from  the  public 
voice  io  strongly  expressed  in  their  favour  ?  Let  him  seek  it  in 
their  works,  and  his  doubts  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Although  Camper  occupied  at  different  times  the  chairs  of 
philosophy,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  medicine  at  Francker,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Groningen, — although  he  filled  various  civil 
situations,  and  wrote  on  many  subjects  in  anatomy,  midwifery, 
surgery,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  he  found  leisure  for  his 
favourite  pursuits.  He  collected  a  very  valuable  museum  in 
comparative  anatomy,  made  numerous  dissections  of  rare  and 
interesting  animals,  and  delineated  their  structure  in  that  sim- 
ple but  expressive  style,  in  which  he  has  given  us  the  admir- 
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ble  engravinga  of  tlia  arm  and  pelvis.  The  air-cellt  ia  the 
bones  of  birds,  their  communications  and  uses ;  the  organ  of 
heviOo  ■■>  fishes  and  whales ;  the  anatomy  ol  the  orang-utang, 
^le  elephant,  the  rein-deer,  and  the  Surinam  toad:  the  o^au 
or  the  voice  in  monkeys,  the  head  of  the  two-horned  rhinocenn, 
and  Tossile  osteology,  are  some  of  the  aubjects  which  he  hai 
auGcessfully  illustrated.* 

No  man  entered  the  path  of  zoology  with  greater  ardour,  or 
pursued  it  with  more  perseverance  and  inccess,  than  Pktbr 
SmoK  Pallas,  the  bod  of  a  surgeon  of  Bertio.  His  whole  life 
indeed  was  only  a  snccession  of  labours  devoted  to  the  extension 
of  natural  knowledge.  In  passing  over  the  wide  Geld  of  zoo- 
logy, the  student  will  see  his  name  in  all  quarters :  and  every- 
where as  the  index  of  some  important  discovery.  Should  he 
>vish  to  survey  any  part  of  the  territory  more  minutely,  Pallab 
will  be  his  safest  guide.  He  published  eighteeo  separata 
works,  several  of  them  bulky,  and  in  many  volumea:  and  he 
contributed  fifty<five  papers  to  various  learned  societies. t — 
When  the  value  of  writings  is  so  universally  recognised,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  Hallrr  and  a  Pallas,  their  numerical  amount  ii 
Tiiidur  which    >ricnco  lies  to  the! 
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Inaugaral  Them,De  infestis  wveniibuM  intra  trtVen/ia  (that 
18^  On  animals  which  live  in  the  bodies  of  others)^  published  in 
1761,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  is  still  read  with  in- 
formation and  pleasure;  although  the  important  subject,  on 
which  it  treats,  has  received  so  much  additional  light  from  the 
researches  of  subsequent  naturalists.  At  the  time  of  its  ap« 
pearance,  this  production  of  the  young  Fallas  was  much  the 
best  book  for  the  information  it  contained  and  the  views  it  dis- 
closed. Lie  proves  in  it,  from  his  own  investigations,  the 
vitality  of  the  hydatid  :  and'  demonstrates  the  structure  of  the 
Jiead  of  the  tape-worm :  he  also  shews  the  general  objections 
to  the  Linnsean  class  Vermes.  For  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
his  favourite  pursuits  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  he 
visited  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  England:  employing 
himself  particularly  on  the  coasts  in  investigating  the  structure 
and  habits  of  marine  animals,  many  of  which  he  has  described. 
His  Elenehus  Zoophytorum,  a  work  both  copious  and  pro- 
fomid,  his  Miscellanea  Zoologica  and  Spicilegia  Zootogia, 
most  rich  repositories  of  information  on  various  departments  of 
our  science^  were  published  within  a  few  years  after  his  Inau- 
gural Thesis.  These  valuable  works  fully  justify  the  eulogium 
of  the  judicious  and  impartial  Haller,  who  pronounces 
their  author  ''  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  comparative 
anatomy.'' 

Zoology  had  hitherto  been  to  Pallas  a  kind  of  passion,  ra- 
ther than  an  ordinary  pursuit ; — he  followed  the  impulse  of  his 
ardent  feeling  for  nature,  without  looking  to  ulterior  objects. 
His  zeal,  talents,  and  information,  could  not  fail  to  attract  at- 
tention ;  and  they  pointed  him  out  to  the  great  Catharine, — 
who  seemed  to  feel  for  science  a  kind  of  manly  love,  and  who 
promoted  it  like  an  Empress, — as  a  proper  person  for  her  truly 
grand  design  of  exploring  the  vast  regions  that  owned  her 
sway,  of  describing  the  countries,  their  productions,  and  inha- 
bitants. His  histories  of  these  travels  abound  with  information 
on  aU  points :  I  may  particularly  mention,  in  reference  to  our 
present  subject,  his  very  interesting  descriptions  of  the  various 
native  tribes  scattered  over  the  immense  regions  of  Asiatic 
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Russia,  &Dd  previously  very  imperfectly  known ;  and  bit  go> 
{Hous  details  in  zoolog'y. 

The  fatigues  or  these  travels  impaired  a  consmutJon  never 
very  robust;  and  a snbseqiient  lets  extensive  excursion  in  the 
■outhem  regions  of  the  Russian  ompire  weakened  it  still  far- 
ther. Yet  be  afterwards  published  his  Nova  Species  Quadru- 
pedum  e  GUrittm  Ordtne,  the  best  monography  we  possess  in 
the  class  Mammalia,  and  diitingnisfaed  by  characters  which  few 
natoraliats  faave  been  able  to  impress  on  their  writiDg:8.  He 
not  only  nceurately  describes  the  animals,  aod  (heir  anatomy, 
but  details  their  habits,  and  in  many  cases  adds  valuable  pby- 
Nological  information  on  their  temperature. 

After  living  some  years  in  the  Crimea,  an  estates  given  him 
by  the  Empress,  he  retnrned,  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  to 
Berlin ;  where,  for  some  months  before  the  event,  he  was  ad- 
monished by  pain  and  increasing  weakness  of  his  approaching^ 
end.  Like  many  professors  of  oar  art,  be  obstinately  refused 
to  take  physic;  exhibiting  that  want  of  faith,  which,  whether 
or  not  it  diminishes  the  chance  of  salvation,  certainly  amuses 
the  profane.  He  died  as  he  lived,  engaged  in  zoological  pur- 
suits ;  for  liis  last  occupation  was  that  of  arranging  papers,  and 
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its  stracture  had  been  examined  in  every  class  of  animals,-—* 
nntil  all  its  modifications  and  their  effects  had  been  noted. 
Hence  each  section  or  his  immortal  work  contains  a  collection 
of  all  the  facts  then  known  respecting  the  structure  of  animals 
as  well  as  of  man. 

At  this  favourable  era,  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
awakened,  and  active  minds  in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  en- 
gaged in  zoological  and  physiological  investigations,  Mr. 
Hunter  commenced  his  career.  He  enjoyed  the  great  ad* 
irantage,  of  singular  importance  to  an  uneducated  and  unlearned 
mmn,  of  being  initiated  in  these  pursuits  by  his  brother,  the 
most  accomplished  and  learned  anatomist,  and  then  the  most 
aeate  physiologist,  of  this  or  any  other  country.  From  Dr. 
W.  HcNTER,  who  first  taught  him,  and  from  the  numerous 
able  men  brought  up  in  the  same  school,  Mr.  Hunter  learned 
in  the  shortest  way  whatever  could  be  derived  from  books,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  labours  and  discoveries  of  all  other 
countries*.    Thus    his   genius  was  excited  and  invigorated. 


*  The  mrlvaUed  opportunities  of  education  and  information  «ijoyed  by 
Blr.  Huima  are  very  properly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Physiological 
lieetarcs,  p.  8.    He  surprises  us  afterwards  by  comparing  him  to  Febgusos 
tbe  astronomer,  vrho  became  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  constructed  charts  and  instruments,  while  a  shepherd*s  boy.    In 
original  instruction,  in  acquaintance  with  the  most  improved  state  of  science, 
and  with  the  labours  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  thus  advanced,  the  two 
individuals  exhibit  a  complete  contrast,  instead  of  resemblance.    The  re* 
presentation  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  the  first,  in  this  or  in  any  country,  who 
•tndied  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  extensively,  in  order  to  per- 
fect the  l^nowledge  of  our  own  animal  economy  (Physiol.  Lect,  p.  6  and 
SOI),  seems  to  me  as  unfortunate  as  the  comparison  of  Hunter  to  Ferguson. 
Unthoat  mentioning  Oalen,  whose  labours,  although  he  lived  so  many 
centuries  ago,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  without  enumerating  the  long 
list  of  illustrious  men  wlio  devoted  themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and  sue- 
to  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  17th  century,  whose 
are  connected  with  all  the  leading  discoveries  in  those  sciences ; 
and  whose  works,  occupying  the  sixth  book  of  IIallbr*8  Bibliotkeca  Ana^ 
immieoj  under  the  title  of  **  Animalinm  Incisiones/*  contains  many  of  the 
fiicts  published  as  new  by  the  moderns ;  the  name  of  Harvbt  iromediataJy 
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without  being  deadoncd  by  the  toil  of  &tiidy, — rcfretfaed  by 
these  supplies,  itbecame  capable  or  lii^her  and  slroiig:er  flights, 
and  fiOBied  to  an  elevation,  which  we  cannot  estimate  justly 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  point  of  departure.  Yet 
be  never  fo^ot  that  the  physiologist  is  the  minister  and  inter- 
preter of  nature ;  and  however  little  conversant  he  may  have 
been  with  human  works,  no  man  ever  consulted  with  a  more 
attentive  and  scrn^nizing  eye  the  book  of  nature,  which  always 
instructs,  and  never  deceives'  us.  His  museum  will  teach  lis 
how  be  endeavoured  to  learn  the  structure, — and  the  records  of 
bu  observations  and  experiments  will  shew  how  be  inquired 
into  the  actions  of  living  beings.  Such  were  the  means  in  his 
opinion  best  calculated  to  unfold  the  nature  of  life :  the  cha- 
racters of  which  be  has  drawn,  not  with  the  wavering  ontlioe 
and  undefined  forms  of  speculation,  nor  in  the  gaudy  and  deln- 
iive  tints  of  hypothesis,  but  with  the  Brm  touch  that  real  ob 
servation  alone  could  give,  and  in  the  sober  colouring  of  that 
nature  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted. 

He  seldom  ventured  into  the  regions  of  speculation  ;  and  the 
fruits  of  bis  excursions,  when  he  did  thus  indulge  himself,  are 
not  calculated  to  make  us  regret  they  were  so  few.    They 
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cause  too,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  theme  might  lead  you 
to  entertain  those  doubts  and  suspicions  which  uncommon 
earnestness  and  reiterated  recurrence  often  suggest,  when  they 
do  not  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject. 

Comparative  anatomy  is  still  pursued  with  great  zeal  in 
Germany,  where  literature  and  science  are  resuming  that  ac- 
tivity which  had  experienced  a  short  interruption  Arom  war, — 
the  favourite,  but  costly  and  destructive  game  of  princes,  and 
indeed  of  people. 

The  structure,  economy,  and  scientific  classification  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  have  been  illustrated  by  several  German  na- 
turalists,— as,  Pallas,  Bloch,  Goezb  and  Werner, — whom 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  yon.  The  same  subject  has  been 
again^  surveyed  in  all  its  parts,  and  has  received  many  new 
illustrations  from  Professor  Rudolphi  of  Berlin ;  whose  En* 
tozoorum  Histaria,  or  History  of  Internal  Worms,  besides 
much  original  matter,  contains  a  complete  collection  of  all  that 
has  been  done  on  the  subject,  and  an  arrangement  of  the 
genera  and  species,  which  is  now  universally  followed :  it 
is  indeed  deservedly  considered  the  first  authority  on  this 
subject. 

T1LE8IU8,  a  German  naturalist,  who  accompanied  a  late  Rus- 
nan  voyage  round  the  world,  has  delineated  numerous  animals, 
particularly  of  the  marine  kinds,  in  the  Atlas  of  Krusenstern's 
Voyage.* 

Dr.  Spix,  a  Bavarian,  has  published  a  folio  workf  on  the 
comparative  osteology  of  the  head,  containing  numerous  plates, 
which  are  a  good  specimen  of  the  new  art  of  lithography  or 
stone-engraving. 

Professor  Tiedemann,  of  Landshut,  gained  a  prize  offered  by 
the  French  Institute  for  the  best  account  of  the  orsrans  of  circu- 
lation  in    the  echinodcrmata ;    and  has    just    published   his 
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e3say,*  ID  folio,  with  several  fioe  engraving,  r«preaenttng;  th» 
whole  aDatomy  of  the  holothuria,  aslcrlas,  and  echious.  This 
book  (probably  the  only  copy  in  the  country,)  and  the  work  of* 
Spix,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  and  Chirnrgical  Society. 
Many  other  publications  in  the  various  deparlntents  of  zoo- 
logy have  appeared  in  Oermany  in  the  coarse  of  the  put 
year. 

We  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  taste  for  these  porsuits, 
which  exists  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that  Bluubn- 
bach's  Manual  of  Xalural  Hiatorij  has  gone  through  utoe 
editions.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement, 
and  for  the  immense  quaotityof  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation it  contains  condensed  into  a  small  compass.  It  is  alto- 
gether the  best  short  elementary  book  on  natural  history  in  any 
language. 

This  great  zoologist  has  not  only  contributed  many  new 
observations  to  the  science,  and  enriched  it  with  excellent 
elementary  works,  but  he  has  collected  a  very  extensive  and 
valuable  museum  for  the  illustration  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology.  A.  similar  collection  has  been  made  by  Soxhher- 
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11  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leagh^  whose  zeal^  abilities,  and 
seientifie  knowledge  are  a  sufScient  assurance  to  us  that  no- 
things will  he  omitted  which  the  zealous  devotion  of  an  indivi- 
doal  can  accomplish. 

In  the  unrivalled  library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  in  the 
.more  uncommon  liberality  with  which  it  is  open  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  scientiflc  pursuits,  the  naturalists  of  this  country  en- 
joy an  eminent   advantage.     The  powerful    and  munificent 
patronage  of  this  public-spirited  individual  is  freely  bestowed 
on  all  branches  of  science :  it  is  not  confined  to  the  cold  sanc- 
tion of  a  bare  assent,  but  takes  the  form  of  active  and  warm 
assistance  in  all  scientific  undertakings  that  promise  to  pro- 
mote public  utility.    Zoology  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit  with 
himself:  the  tie  of  a  common  object  united  him  closely  to 
Mr.  Hunter;  and  he  has  ever  shewn  a  disposition  to  promote 
the  views  of  this  College  respecting  the  museum,  which  en- 
titles him  to  the  particular  gratitude  of  its  members ;  as  his 
general  character  and  conduct  do  to  the  warmest  esteem  and 
respect  of  all  friends  to  science. 

The  zoologists  of  France  still  exhibit   that    activity   and 
acateness,  by  which  the  science  has  been  so  much  benefited, 
and  by  which  it  receives,  every  year,  important  acquisitions. 
CuviEit  has  terminated   his  labours  on  the  mollusca,  by  the 
anatomy  of  the  cuttle-fish  tribe  ;  and  has  published  together,  in 
one  roliune,  with  thirty-two  beautifully  engraved  plates,  con- 
taining a  very  large  number  of  figures  from  his  own  drawings, 
the  whole  of  his  important  researches  on  this  department  of  the 
animal  kingdom.    Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  admira- 
ble work;    who  have  appreciated  the  immense  extent  and 
variety  of  the  researches  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  satis- 
factory clearness  and  accuracy  both  of  all  its  details  and  of  the 
general  conclusions  and  arrangements  founded  on  them,  will 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  its  author  has  executed   a  series  of 
.investigations  equally  extensive  on  the  vertebral  animals,  the 
zoophytes,  on  many  insects  and  Crustacea.    He  has  not  pub- 
lished them  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  preparations  are  de- 
posited in  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Jardlu  d«^ 
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Plantes,  and  will  bo  employed  altimately  in  that  great  work 
on  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  all  the  previoni  and 
apparently  ftnisbod  productions  of  thia  philosophical  and  accom- 
plished zoologist  are  regarded  by  himself  merely  as  a  kind  of 
prelude ;  although  any  one  ont  of  their  great  nnmber  would 
have  raised  its  author  to  a  diitingfuished  rank  in  the  scientific 
world. 

This  history  and  anatomy  of  the  m  ollutca  is  not  the  only  claim 
which  CvviKR  has  to  our  gratitude  within  the  past  year.  Hit 
work  on  the  animal  kingdom,  in  four  volumes  octavo,  exhibits 
a  methodical  and  philosophical  view  of  the  science  of  zoology :  • 
it  places  before  ns  a  subject  capable  of  engaging  and  satisfying 
an  inquiring  mind ;  not  a  dry  and  uninleresting  detail  of  namei 
and  forms,  but  the  philosophical  principles  of  zoological 
arrangement,  and  the  execntion  of  those  principles  through  all 
their  details :  it  establishes  the  divisions  and  sub-diviuons 
of  the  living-  world  through  the  whole  of  the  vast  scale,  on  the 
double  basis  of  external  and  internal  structure:  it  enumerates 
all  the  well-anthenticated  species  which  are  known  with  cer- 
tainty to  belong  to  each   sub-division;  and  enters  into  some 
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authorities.     A  very  valuable  catalogue  of  zoological  authors 
18  subjoined. 

That  it  bears  marks  of  baste,  and  does  not  in  all  parts  cor- 
respond to  what  we  expect  from  the  most  knowing  and  most 
learned  (which  are  by  no  means  synonymous  epithets)  of  mo- 
dern zoologists,  might  well  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the 
wild  field  it  embraces,  the  multifarious  pursuits,  and  the  im- 
portant political  and  civil  duties  of  the  author :  yet  it  is  not  less 
valaable  than  indispensable  to  every  zoologist,  as  the  most 
perfect  delineation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  science,  as  the 
most  authentic  and  worthy  of  confidence  in  its  details,  and  from 
the  enlightened  discrimination  and  criticism  employed  in  the 
selection  of  authorities. 

If  any  of  my  hearers  have  regarded  zoology  as  an  amuse- 
ment, rather  than  a  philosophical  pursuit, — as  something  calcu- 
lated to  employ  light  minds,  or  occupy  hours  of  leisure  and  re- 
laxation,—! would  recommend  them  to  survey  the  distribution 
of  animals  presented  in  this  work.    They  will  find  that  tlie 
science,  thus  treated,  is  not  only  capable  of  affording  an  ample 
source  of  agreeable  and  interesting  instruction  and  entcrtain- 
ment,  but  also,  that,  in  exhibiting  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
a  most  copious  and  multifarious  subject,  it  is  a  very  useful  ex* 
ercise  and  discipline  of  the  mind.    This  advantage,  of  distri- 
botiog  and  classing  a  vast  number  of  ideas,  which  belongs  in 
a  remarkable  degree  to  natural  history,  has  not  yet  been  so 
nach  insisted  on  as  it  deserves:  it  exercises  us  in  that  im- 
portant intellectual  operation,  which  may  be  called  method,  or 
orderly  distribution;  as  the  exact  sciences  train  the  mind  to 
habits  of  close  attention  and  strict  reasoning.    Natural  history 
requires  the  most  precise  method  or  arrangement ;  as  geometry 
demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning.     When  this  art  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  is  once  thoroughly  acquired,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  great  advantage  to  other  objects.     All  discussions 
that  require  a  classification  of  facts,  all  researches  that  are 
ibanded  on  an  orderly  distribution  of  the  subject,  are  conducted 
on  the  same  principles ;  and  young  men,  who  have  turned  to 
ihis  science  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  will  be  burpriscd  to  find 
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how  much  a  rainlliarity  with  its  processes  will  facilitato  the  un- 
ravelling^ all  complicated  subjecls.. 

I  do  not  eater  into  any  detail  of  the  accessions  for  which 
•cience  is  iodebted  to  this  illustrious  naturalist,  this  great  com- 
parative anatomist ;  because  the  limits  of  a  lecture  would  bo 
insntBcient.    Neither  do  1  mean  to  compare  or  contrast*  bis  mc- 


*  One  object  of  the  Pkyiiiilogieal  Lcetitret  vas,  to  contrast  Mr.  HiTN- 
Tift's  knowleitgB  of  compantive  Bnitomy  with  that  of  Cuvikr.  Tha  flelil 
of  living  nature  has  been  larveyedand  cultivated  by  tli.<sr<  two  ^reat  m«n 
irlth  Terjr  dilTerent  vtcws  and  objects:  by  the  former,  for  llie  elucidation  of 
physiolofy  ;  by  the  latter,  for  establishing  the  laws  of  zoology.  It  would 
have  beea  intnrestiug  to  shew  how  the  general  course  of  procBedinf ,  the 
mode  of  investigation,  the  selection  at  objects,  and  Ibo  result,  have  been 
modified  by  this  diversity  of  design ;  and  to  [inint  out  thi'  diOprenccs,  which 
are  traceable  to  the  original  diveriiily  of  endowment  and  of  edDcntion. 
Such  a  compsrison  requires  a  mind  free  from  tile  national  aOeclIons  and 
anlipalhies,  inwhieh  theauthor  of  the  Lecturei  glories:  it  requires,  too. 
that  an  accurate  parallel  should  be  drawn  of  the  labours  and  discoveries  of 
each,  and  that  all  their  renpective  writings  should  be  well  known.  In  the 
Lreturii,  there  Is  no  comparative  siatemcnt  of  what  these  great  men  have 
accomplished ;  and  tha  author  gives  us  to  understand,  that  of  Cuvieb's  nu- 
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rlts  ^nth  those  of  any  other  individaal ;  because  I  do  not  pos- 
sess any  guage  for  the  mind :  I  have  no  plummet  for  sounding^ 
the  depth  of  intellect;  nor  any  common  measure  by  which  its 
relative  amount  can  be  determined,  under  the  different  varieties 
of  exertion.  I  should  not  be  able  to  weig-h  genius  against  ac- 
quirements, or  to  decide  whether  the  quantity  of  discovery  in 
one  were  equal  to  its  quality  in  another.  1  can  only  state  my 
own  opinion;  which  is,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  point  out 
any  one  man,  as  the  chief  contributor  to  the  present  state  of 
zoology  in  general,  and  of  comparative  anatomy  in  particular, 
to  designate  any  individual  to  whom  the  modern  progress  of 
these  sciences  has  been  principally  owing,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  naturalists  of  Europe  would  pronounce  an  unanimous  ver- 
dict for  CuviER. 

Yet  perhaps  they  would  not  like  to  come  to  a  decision  in 
such  a  question,  and  would  prefer  returning  a  special  state^ 
ment,  that  should  satisfy  the  claims  of  all,  without  conferring 
an  offensive  pre-eminence  on  any  one.  They  might  probably 
pronounce  that  the  French  academicians,  that  Redi,  Valis- 

HIERI,  SWAMMERDAM,  LyONNET,  ReAUMUR,  DaTJBENTON,  and 

Ballbr,  had  cleared  the  ground,  dug  out  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building ; — that  Camper,  Pallas,  Hunter,  Poli, 
Blumbmbach,  and  Cuvier,  had  raised  the  edifice ; — ^while  in- 
namerable  other  artists,  by  finishing  particular  apartments,  or 
executing  decorations  and  embellishments,  had  signally  contri- 
buted, not  only  to  the  commodiousness  and  comfort,  but  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole. 


HftTing  disposed  of  Cuyibr,  the  author  makes  Tcry  short  work  with  IIal- 
tXR,  Daubbnton,  Pallas,  and  Camper:  thinking,  apparently,  that  all 
■leritalloired  to  them  is  so  much  clear  loss  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry. 

Having  shewn  how  erroneous  the  opinion  is,  that  our  science  owes  any 
great  obligations  to  these  individuals,  and  relying  firmly  on  the  ignorance 
•f  his  audience  in  respect  to  dates,  he  arrives  easily  at  the  conclusion, — 
'  '■  that  the  great  illumination  which  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
bsre  of  late  received  on  the  Continent,  has  in  a  considerable  degree  resulted 
fhua  refected  light,  originally  emanating  from  materials  which  Mr.HuNTsa 
brooght  together,  tna  from  his  brilliant  physiological  discos enn«^  v«^\* 


J 
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Tbese  ^eat  men,  thougrh  born  in  difTerent  countries,  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  anttcd  as  contributora  to  one  commoa 
end— the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge.  la  reviewing 
their  labours,  let  us  keep  our  attentioD  fixed  on  this  object,  and 
not  look  aside  at  the  national  questions,  which  divide  and  dis- 
turbmankind.  Wo  expect  from  science  that  it  should  strengthen 
feelings  of  benevolence,  and  promote  acts  of  charity, — not  en- 
courage controversy,  and  inflame  national  rivalry;  that  it 
should  draw  more  closely  those  bonds  which  unite  men  toge- 
ther; and  not  add  fresh  power  to  the  repulsive  forces  which 
already  separate  them  too  widely. 

Lauarck  is  republishing,  in  an  enlarged  form,  bis  Natural 
History  of  the  Invertebral  Animals ;  and  has  already  completed 
four  volumes. 

Saviony  has  made  some  very  interesting  discoveries  in  the 
same  division  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  has  published  them 
under  the  modest  title  of  Memoirs  on  Invertebral  Animals ;  of 
which  two  portions  have  already  appeared. 

Mens.  Blainville,  who  succeeds  Cuvikr  in  his  lectures  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  course  of  many  years  silently  and 
steadily  devoted,  under  so  able  a  teacher,  to  the  study  of  na- 
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•nddriven  into  foreigrn  climes,  let  Hs^rcjoico;  not  only  for  them, 
bnt  (or  all  mankind,  that  sucli  an  asvlum  for  the  victims  cf 
power  and  oppressionicxists  ;  that  there  is,  not  a  spot,  but  a 
Wt  region  of  the  earth,  lavishly  endowed  with  Nature's  fairest 
pib,  and  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  ^rand  and  animating 
tpectaclo  of  a  country  sacred  to  civil  liberty. — where  man  may 
■alk  erect  in  the  conscions  dignity  of  iiidepeniionce.tliat 

"  Lord  of  Ihc  lion  lii:nrt  and  eagle  pyc," 

udeojoy  full  freedom  of  word  and  action,  without  the  per- 
oinioaQr  those  combinations  or  conspiracies  of  Die  mighty, 
wUcb  threaten  to  convert  Euro[>e  into  one  great  state  prison. 
TbeoQiBerous  people,  whoso  happiness  and  tranquillity  are  fo 
^KinWy  secured  by  the  simple  forms  of  a  free  government, 
"6  the  growth  of  yesterday :  at  the  same  ratu  of  progress, 
''"J  my  reach  in  our  lives  as  gigantic  a  superiority  over  the 
VOro^ul  despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  as  the  physical  features 
•'America,  her  colossal  mountains,  her  mijrhty  rivers,  her 
'"'MU,  and  her  lakes,  exhibit  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Eotope. 


« 
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LECTURE  II. 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  COURSE  OP   ISIK 


The  Cultivatiim  of  Zoology  and  Comfxirative  AruUomtf  recom- 
mended as  Braiu^ea  of  General  Knowledge,  and  as  an  inter- 
eating  Department  of  Philoaopht/ — Their  Relation  to  variout 
Quetliona  m  General  Philosophy,  exemplified  in  the  Gra- 
dations of  Organisation,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Final  Catue* 
—Examjdes  of  the  Aid  they  are  capable  of  rendering  to  Ge- 
ology and  the  Physical  History  of  the  Globe — Their  Im- 
portance to  Physiology,  and  consequently  to  the  SeieMiJte 
Study  of  Medicine— Objects  of  Inquiry  in  the  Animal  King- 
dom, and  Mode  of  Investigation — Anatomy — Physiologff — 
Pathology. 


OENTLSHEN  ! 
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taioed  by  the  Court  of  this  College ; — I  mean  the  dilTusion, 
tliroQg:hottt  our  body,  and  particularly  among  its  rising  mem- 
bers, of  a  taste  for  all  the  auxiliary  pursuits  which  are  capable 
of  lending  to  our  profession  either  essential  aid  or  graceful 
ornament ;  the  cultivation  of  surgery  as  a  science ;  and  the 
securing  for  its  honourable  practitioners  that  rank  in  society, 
and  that  public  regard,  which  are  the  just  meed  of  liberal 
pursuits  directed  to  the  attainment  of  useful  public  ends. 

As  the  riches  of  our  collection  are  more  calculated  for  the 
leisure  and  deliberate  survey  of  a  visit  to  the  museum,  than  for 
the  distant  and  hasty  exhibitions  of  this  theatre,  I  shall  preface 
the  demonstrative  part  of  the  lectures  by  some  general  dis- 
courses,  which  will  be  devoted  to  illustrate  the  aim  and  utility 
of  zoology  in  general,  and  of  comparative  anatomy  in  particu- 
lar,— their  relations  to  physiology,  and  to  the  sciences  more 
immediately  connected  with  our  practical  pursuits, — and  the 
geaeral  principles,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  cultivating 
these  branches  of  knowledge.  If,  in  this  course,  I  should  enter 
on  topics  which  have  been  already  brought  under  your  review 
this  season,  my  apology  must  be,  that  my  arrangements  were 
made  before  my  worthy  colleague  had  begun  his  lectures,  and 
that  amputation  or  dislocation  of  the  parts  in  question  would 
have  been  troublesome,  if  not  painful  operations. 

His  interesting  disquisitions  on  various  parts  of  comparative 
anatomy  were  not  felt  by  me  in  the  light  of  invasion  or  en- 
croachment. The  manor  of  living  nature  is  so  ample,  that  all 
nay  be  allowed  to  sport  on  it  freely ;  the  most  jealous  pro- 
prietor cannot  entertain  any  apprehension  that  the  game 
will  be  exhausted,  or  even  perceptibly  thinned :  to  introduce 
any  thing  like  the  spirit  of  game-laws  into  science  would,  if  pos- 
aible^  exceed  the  oppressive  cruelty  and  intolerable  abuses  of 
that  iniquitous  and  execrable  code. 

Having  alluded  to  the  course  of  lectures  just  finished,  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  nor  to  the  merits  of 
Biy  esteemed  coadjutor,^  if  I  did  not  sincerely  thank  him  for  the 


*  Ant.  Carlisle,  £sq. 
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information  1  have  received, — ir  1  did  not  state,  that,  in  listeD- 
in^  to  those  luminous  and  eloquent  discourses,  I  felt  a  satiafac- 
tioa  in  belong:ing'  to  a  profession  which  could  boast  sach  an 
associate,  and  express  a  wisli  that  a  series  of  lectures  m 
honourable  to  tlic  author  tad  to  the  profession  should  receive 
that  diffusion  by  the  press,  whicli  must  bo  both  useful  and 
'  gratifjiufT  to  the  public 


I  KNOW  no  branch  of  koowkdgc  more  interesting  to  man* 
kini)  in  g'cncral,  including  all  ages  and  descriptions,  Ihbu  the 
history  of  living  beings,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  the  Datural 
history  of  animals ;  of  which,  comparative  anatomy  is  the  very 
life  and  essence.  This  plcasiag  subject  occupies  us  at  the  first 
dawD  of  reason,  amusing  our  earliest  infancy;  and  supplies  8 
fund  of  solid  instruction  and  rational  entertainment  to  our  riper 
years  and  more  developed  faculties.  In  its  boundless  extent 
and  variety  are  included  matters  within  the  compreheoBioa  of 
the  sicnderist  and  least  cul^vated  understanding;  and  others, 
to  which  the  strongest  minds  and  most  enlarged  science  are  not 
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and  rational,  and  therefore  suited  to  all  ages,  presents  other  and 
higher  claims  to  our  attention.  The  multiplied  relations  which 
animals  bear  to  our  own  species^  supplying  our  most  urgent 
wants,  aiding  our  greatest  undertakings,  and  giving  full  ollect 
to  our  faculties  and  exertions, — and  the  important  part  they 
fill  in  the  creation,  animating  and  enlivening  every  scene,  and 
often  changing  the  very  face  of  nature, — can  hardly  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  unrellccting;  and  can  only  be  neglected  by 
those  who  are  contented  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  around  them.  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of 
the  important  bearings  which  zoology  has  on  the  science 
of  human  organisation  and  life,  and  consequently  on  the  a'rt 
of  healing;  but  consider  it  merely  as  a  branch  of  general 
knowledge. 

What  a  multitude  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes  afford  oc» 

copation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the   many  savage 

tribes,  who  live  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase 

<or  the  fishery,  or  to  the  sportsman,  who  seeks  in  these  pur- 

aoits  merely  a  healthy  recreation  !    What  an  interest  is  felt  in 

observing  and  investigating  the  habits  of  these  various  beings  ; 

in  comparing  and  contrasting  their  diversified  endowments ;  in 

watching  the  force  and  activity  of  some  ;  the  address,  the  stra- 

tageiD8,and  the  cunning  of  others ;  the  wonderful  instincts  of  all ; 

and  the  carious  relation  between  their  habits  and  the  respective 

Bitoations  they  occupy ! 

What  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and 
waters,  are  sacrificed  to  furnish  us  with  food  1  while  from  the 
same  source  we  derive  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  clothing. — 
The  number  of  living  creatures,  whether  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  or  even  reptiles,  worms,  and  insects,  consumed  for  food, 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  is  prodigious.  None,  even 
the  most  disgusting,  as  locusts,  beetles,  maggots,  spiders,  en- 
tirely escape.  When  we  add  to  these  what  are  destroyed  to 
supply  us  with  clothing,  particularly  with  wool,  silk,  leather, 
fur,  feathers  ;  with  the  means  of  procuring  light,  as  oil,  spcr- 
inaceti,  wax,  tallow  ;  with  various  articles  of  medicine,  as  harts- 
iiom,  musk,  castor,  Spanish  flies;  with  the  materials  of  numer- 
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oiu  useful  and  elegant  srts,  as  cochiucal,  parchment,  gluei 
isinglass,  catg^ui,  bone,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  hair,  bristles, 
whalebone,  horn ; — and  what  are  killed  for  our  sport  and 
amusement,  or  through  abuse,  wan  ton  ness,  and  cruelty; — the 
catalogue  will  be  of  immense  length ;  and  will  amply  jollify 
Dr.  Spurzbbih  in  having  marked  out  so  considerable  a  tract, 
in  his  map  of  the  human  brain,  for  the  abode  of  destrueliveness, 
and  its  near  neighbour  and  close  ally,  combativeness  : — to  say 
DOthing  of  that  circumstance  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  our 
spedes,  viz.  their  killing  each  other  \*  a  practice  so  essentially 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  that  it  prevails  in  every  region 
and  diroate,  in  every  variety  of  man,  and  in  every  state  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  rudest  tribe  of  savages  to  the  most  highly  civil* 
ized  empire:  except,  indeed,  among  the  Quakers,  and  one  or 
two  equally  inconsiderable  sects,  whose  singular  and  narrow- 
minded  refusal  to  follow  the  way  of  tho  world,  in  so  innocent 
a  particular,  has  been  treated  with  suitable  scorn  and  ridkote 
by  their  more  enlightened  fellow  ChristianB.t 
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There  are  instances,  in  which  whole  tribes  of  human  beings 
depend^  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  on  one  or  two  species 
of  animals.    The  Greenlandcr,  and  tlie  Eskimaux  of  Labrador, 
placed  in  a  reg^ion  of  almost  constant  snow  and  ice,  where  in- 
tense cold  renders  the  soil  incapable  of  producing  any  articles 
of  human  sustenance,  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  from  the 
seal.    They  pursue,  indeed,  the  rein-deer,  other  land  animals, 
and  birds ;  but  seal-hunting  is  their  grand  occupation.    The 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  seal  are  their  food ;  the  blubber,  or 
•abeutaneous  stratum  of  fat,  alTords  them  the  means  of  procuring 
light  and  heat;  the  bones  and  teeth  are  converted  into  wea- 
pona, instruments,  and  various  ornaments:  and  the  skin   not 
only  supplies  them  with  clothing,  but  with  the  coverings  of 
their  huts  and  canoes.    The  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder, 
when  dried,  are  turned  to  many  and   various  uses :  in  their 
Bearly  transparent  dry  state,  they  supply  the  place  of  glass  in 
the  windows  ;  they  form  bladders  for  their  harpoons,  arrows, 
nets,  fee. ;  when  sowed  together,  they  make  under-garments, 
cnrtains,  fee;  and  are  employed  in  place  of  linen,  on  many 
oocasiont.    Thus  every  part  of  the  animal  is  converted,  by  a 
kind  of  domestic  anatomy,   to  useful  purposes :  even  to  the 
tendons,  which,  when  split  and  dried,  form  excellent  threads. 
To  the  pursuit  of  the  seal,  the  canoes,  instruments,  weapons, 
dothiDg,  edoeation,  and  whole  manner  of  life  of  the  Green- 
landers,  are  adapted.    As  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  animals 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  every  tiling  else,  and  as  without 
these  they  could  procure  neither  dwellings,  clothes,  nor  food, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  great  aim  of  education  is  to  make 
the  boys  'expert    seal-hunters;    and   that    dexterity  in    this 


Christianity,  evinced  in  blaineloss  lives,  in  renoiincinjir  »ii  force  and  vio- 
Icace,  in  endeaTOurini^  to  fulfil  literally  the  (Jospcl  precepts  of  peace  and 
good-will,  in  octive  beneTolence,  in  unremitted  personal  as  well  as  pecu- 
niary co-operation  in  all  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
hunan  misery  and  sofferini?,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  fcllow- 
crMtores.  These  truly  Christian  merits  ^ouM  redeem  much  heavier  sins 
tlttn  ao  adherence  to  the  plain  and  simple  garb  and  the  unceremonious  lau- 
fnage  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penu. 
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pursuit  is  llie  greatest  pruUe  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  man.* 
The  Laplanders  and  the  Tiiugooscs  <j(  North-easterD  Asia,  ve 
equally  iudebted  to  tlie  rein-ilecr ;  the  Tschut^ki,  tire  Nortb- 
west  Americans,  the  Aleutians,  snd  other  neighbourio^ 
isiaoderd,  to  tho  whale  and  walrus.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the 
Oreenlanders,  seem  to  have  antidpated  modern  anatomists  in 
accurately  disliuguishing  (be  several  anatomical  textarea, 
and  ascertaiuing  what  Bich.'lt  calls  their  "propri6l^  da 
tissuo,"  or  properties  resulting  Trom  organisatioD,  in  order  to 
couvert  the  various  parts  to  the  manifold  purposes  of  tbeir 
economical  anatomy :  they  siirpri&e  us  by  manufacturiag  thread 
'from  the  carcase  of  the  great  leviathan;  splitting  the  ftbres  of 
its  cutaneous  muscle  (the  pannical-ua  camo«us)  into  lengths  of 
a  hundred  li;:et  or  more;  and  preparing  from  it  a  double- 
threaded  twine,  which,  in  the  nnited  requisites  of  fineness  and 
Btreugtfa,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  productions  of  Euro- 
pean industry. 

'i'he  flocks  and  herds  which  are  reared  for  food,  and  the  van* 
ous  domesticated  animals  employed  in  agriculture,  in  carrying 
burdens,  for  draft,  and  in  numberless  other  ways,  &re  so  oso- 
ful  and  important,  that  their  strncture,  economy,  and  diseases. 
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of  the  disorders  inddental  to  animals  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  internal  organisation. 
It  seems  soperflaoos  to  adduce  the  digestion  of  the  ruminant 
order,  or  other  analogous  instanoes/in  ilfustratibn  of  a  troth  so 
evident  in  itself. 

llany  animals  are  known  to  us  as  objects  of  alarm  and 
terror^  or  of  considerable  though  less  serious  annoyance.—- 
Some  are  directly  formidable  by  their  'strength  and  ferocity, 
as  beasts  of  prey ;  others  by  their  noxious  properties,  as 
venomous  reptiles  and  insects.  Some  ravage  our  fields  and 
gardens,  destroying  the  various  vegetable  productions:  others 
attack  our  food  and  clothing.  Some  even  perforate  the  planks 
of  the  largest  ships,  or  the  timbers  of  other  submarine  con- 
stmctions. 

A  more  extensive  field  is  opened  to  the  philosopher  in  the 
stmcture  and  economy  of  animals ;  in  their  analogies  and  dif- 
fcrcnces :  in  the  relation  of  their  organisation  and  functions  to 
the  drcomstances  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  in  the  modifi* 
cations  corresponding  to  the  infinitely-varied  combinations  of 
abode,  surrounding  element,  food,  mode  of  growth  and  pro- 
dnelioD,  ftc.  &c. 

We  see  some  sagacious  and  docile^  capable  of  instruction, 
exhibiting  mental  phenomena  analogous  to  our  own, — ^the 
geme  or  imperfect  state  of  what,  when  more  developed,  is 
hoeian  intellect :  others  are  stupid,  ferocious,  and  untameable. 
Some  are  mild,  sociable,  and  gregarious  ;  others,  wild,  savage, 
and  solitary.  Many  surprise  us  by  their  curious  instincts,  as  in 
providing  for  the  abode,  defence,  or  food  of  themselves  or  their 
ofbpring ;  by  the  unerring  regularity  with  which  each  indivi- 
daal  of  the  species,  unaided  by  experience  or  instruction,  obeys, 
u  it  were,  the  fixed  law  of  destiny,  in  performing  at  stated 
penods  the  longest  journeys,  as  in  the  migrations  of  birds  and 
isbes ;  or  executes  the  most  perfect  and  intricate  constructions, 
tzceeding  the  utmost  exertions  even  of  human  skill  and 
wisdom. 

Some  have  an  acuteness  of  the  external  senses,  particularly 
s^t,  hearing,  and  smelling,  to  which  we  aro  strangers ;  in 
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some  we  qre  astonifhed  by  (be  fbtpe ;  io  olhen>  by  the  celerity, 
and  variQty  of  molion. 

Some  ]ive  altog;ether  on  flesh ;  others,  on  vegetable  matt^ : 
some  oat  incessanUy,  aa  our  commoo  graminivoroas  quadru- 
peds ;  others  are  satisfied  with  a  full  meal  once  »  day,  as  the 
beasts  ftt  prey  ;  and  others,  aa  certain  reptiles,  will  eat  oiUy 
once  io  several  weeks,  and  can  eveD  support  an  abstiuenceor 
tpaoy  months. 

To  many  animala,  the  interruption  of  respiration  lor  a  minatp 
or  two  is  Eatal ;  some  can  go  without  breathing  for  an  hour, 
for  many  hours,  or  for  days ;  and  others  pass  months  together 
without  the  exercise  of  this  fanotion,  in  a  conditioD  of  inactivity 
and  torpor  hardly  distinguishable  from  death. 

To  many,  a  slight  injury  of  some  oi^an  is  fatal ;  some  survive 
the  loss  of  the  most  important  members,  and  even  rei»o- 
doce  them ;  some,  when  divided  into  two  or  more  portioiu, 
have  the  power  of  forming  an  entire  individual  bom  eacli 
Iragment. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  philosophical  zoologist  to  observe 
closely  all  the  arciunstances  of  these  interesting  phenomena, 
and  of  many  other  analogous  ones  ;  to  trace  their  connexion 
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the  belief  in  such  a  chain  of  beiilg«»  so  far  as  the  basis  of  ex- 
ternal figare  goes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  porsnits  of  sootoniy, 
in  onfoldidg  the  internal  mechanism  and  its  movements,  dis* 
play  the  most  evident  transitions  and  gradations  of  organisa** 
tion  and  economy.  We  see  classes  and  orders, — as,  for  exam|)le> 
birds,  and  the  testadines  (the  turtle  and  tortoise  kinds,) — ^which, 
by  their  external  configuration,  are  quite  insulated  in  the  crea- 
tion, connected  in  the  most  natural  manner  with  others  of  qritte 
dilTereiit  fonOi  and  united  to  them  by  the  principle  of  internal 
resemblance. 

-  The  four  component  parts  of  the  upper  extremity,  vis.  the 
Shonlder,  arm,  fore-arm,  and   hand,  can  be  clearly  shewn  to 
exist  in  the  anterior  extremities  of  all  ihammalia ;  however  dis- 
similar they  may  appear  on  a    superQcial    inspection,   and 
however  widely  they  may  seem  to  deviate  from  the  human 
stmctore.    The  wings  of  the  bat,  osteologically  considered,  are 
iumds:  the  bony  stretchers  of  the  cutaneous  membrane  being 
the  digital  phalanges  extremely  elongated.     The  dolphin, 
porpoise,  and  all  other  whales,  have  a  fin  on  each  side,  just 
beliiiid  the  head,  consisting  apparently  of  a  single  piece.    But 
wa  ind,  under  the  integuments  of  this  fin-like  member,  all  the 
bonee  of  an  anterior  extremity,  flattened  indeed,  and  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  motion  on  each  other,  but  distinctly  recognisable ; 
tbero  are,  a  scapula,  humerus,  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  carpus, 
metacarpus,  and  five  fingers.    The  fore-feet  of  the  sea-otter, 
Beal,  walrus,  and  manati,  form  the  connecting  links  between  the 
Ulterior  extremities  of  other  mammalia  and  the  pectoral  fins 
of  the  whale  kind ;  the  bones  are  so  covered  and  connected  by 
integoments,  as  to  constitute  a  part  adapted  to  swimming ;  but 
tiiese  are  much  more  developed  than  in  the  latter  animal,  and 
kavefree  motion  on  each  other.    The  bones  of  the  wing  of 
Virds  have  a  great  and  unexpected  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
ibre-feet  of  the  mammalia ;  and  the  fin-like  anterior  member  of 
the  penguin,  applicable  only  to  swimming,  contains  within  the 
integuments  the  same  bones  as  the  wings  of  other  birds  which 
execute  the  very  different  ofiice  of  flight. 
The  same  point  is  illustrated  by  another  kind  of  cases  in 
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coBiptnllve  aoato^; :  vlx.  the  exUteoce  of  cerUin  parti,  geiie> 
nlly  in  an  imperfect  state,  or,  in  tbe  anatomical  pfaraie,  as  nidi- 
ments,  io  loine  animals,  where  tbe  ruoction  does  not  exist,  and 
where  the  parts  therefore  are  not  employed.  It  seems  as  if  a 
certain  mode)  or  original  type,  adapted  to  the  intended  fnnotiM), 
faftd  been  flxed  on  as  a  pattern  for  the  consttoetioii  of  neari; 
allied  and  analogous  bein^ ;  and  that  this  model  had  been 
adhered  to,  even  in  those  cases  where  some  parUcolar  fancti«n 
-  did  not  exist,  and  where,  consequently,  tbe  corresponding 
organ  was  in  reality  unnecessary.  Tbe  additional  pelvic bonea, 
which  support  the  false  belly  or  abdomioal  pouch  of  the  uar- 
sppjal  aoimals,  are  found  in  the  m^es,  as  well  as  in  the  females ; 
altfaongh  the  former-  have  not  the  pouch.  Several  camivo^ 
rons  animali  have  clavicular  bones,  connected  merely  to  Uw 
nrascles,  and  obviously  incapable  of  Serving,  even  in  the  soafLUr 
est  degree,  those  purposes  for  which  true  clavicles  are  added  to 
the  skeleton.  The  breasts  and  nipples  of  male  aotmals  aiq 
another  example. 

Tbe  marsupial  bones  and  the  milk-secreting  ai^amttiB  o( 
female  «?»!■»■  la  are  appointments  of  orgaoisation  manifestly  df^ 
signed  to  fulfil  certain  ends,  and  accomplishing  very  e 
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No  sabjeci  has  been  more  warmly  contested  than  the  doc- 
trine of  final  causes ;  which,  however,  has  soflered  more  from 
the  ill-jodged  eflbrts  of  its  friends,  than  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enenies.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  person,  who  did 
not  ffsel  a  diflicalty  in  believing  that  a  watch  was-  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  the  hoar,  could  serioasly  donbt  that  our 
stomachs  were  expressly  constructed  for  digestion,  our  eyes  for 
seeing,  and  the  rest  of  our  organs  for  the  purposes  which  they 
^o  admirably  fulfil.  .  But  one  must  be  very  fondly  attached  to 
final  causes,  to  persuade  himself,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
sea  is  salt  to  preserve  it  from  putrefying ;  that  the  tides  of  the 
ocean  are  designed  to  bring  our  vessels  safely  into  port ;  that 
stones  are  made  to  build  houses  with ;  and  si  Ik- worms  created 
in  China  to  finmish  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Europe  with  satins. 
It  would  be  only  one  step  further,  to  assert  that  sheep  have 
been  formed  to  be  sheitred  and  slaughtered;  legs  to  wear 
boots ;  and  the  nose  for  spectacles. 

Nothing  indeed  can.  be  more  truly  unsatisfactory  than  the 
well-meant  but  worn-out  complimentary  efliisions  we  are  too 
often  doomed  to  encounter,  which,  instead  of  evincing  the  wis- 
dom of  the  creation,  shew  only  the  folly  of  their  authors,  or  at 
least  their  misconceptions  and  short-sighted  views.  The  phy- 
jsico-tbeologtsts  seem  to  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  point 
joui  the  end  and  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Creator  in  every 
natural  arrangement :  thus,  they  have  sometimes  fallen  into  the 
laughable  absurdity  of  expatiating  on  the  wisdom  of  certain 
provisions,  which  subsequent  examination  has  proved  not  to 
jBxist  at  all. 

The  foot  of  an  hymenopterous  insect  was  described  as  being 
perforated  in  a  certain  part  by  minute  holes ; — immediately  a 
aolficient  use  was  discovered  for  this  structure :  it  was  described 


In  the  work  qaoted  above,  Trevi rands  describes  t  very  singular  devia- 
lion  from  the  ordinary  arrangement,  as  occnrring  in  the  mok*.    A  branch  of 
ihe  superior  maxillary  nenre  goes  to  the  eye,  and  forms  the  retina ;  while ' 
the  optic  nerves,  al>out  the  size  of  hairs,  are  entirely  unconnected  with  eaah 
plbcr,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  the  eyes.    Ibid.  p.  841 » tab.  3. 
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u  B  no  leu  elegant  tlian  wise  prevision  Tor  sifting  the  pollen 
or  plants,  aod  thna  applying  tbe  fine  fecandatiog  powder  to  the 
female  organs;  and,  Trom  ibe  sappoietl  strnctnre  and  nse,  the 
oreature  tec^ired  the  name  of  epHex  tribraria.  Unlnckil^  for 
the  compliment  thus  designed  to  natore,  the  part  was  after- 
wards discovered  not  to  be  perforated  * 

Others,  again,  iitue  so  finbly  believed,  not  only  the  wisdoin 
of  creation,  but  tlteir  own  insight  into  it,  that  they  hate' catted 
ia  queslioti  the  existence  of  particular  arrangemeDts,  becdtise 
they  eoDld  not  discern  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  snbset- 
vient  Urns,  when  Blumenbach  pointed  out  lo  Ca»kA  that 
the  tadpoles  of  the  Surinam  load  (rana  pipa)  have  tBil5,t 
tins  great  anatomist  was  disposed  at  first  to  deem  the  spedmen 
a  monstrosity;!  because  he  could  not  comprahehd  for  what 
purpose  these  strange  bdngs,  so  curiously  lodged  in  the  dorsal 
cells  of  their  mother,  should  have  the  swimming  tail  of  the 
common  tadpole. 

A  distinguished  English  naturalist  has  argued  that  tin  (ijuile 
elephant  bones  must  belong  to  some  species  still  existing ;  be- 
cause, says  he,  "  ProTldence  maintains  and  continues  every 
created  species:  and  we  have  as  much  assurance  that  no  races 
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fdnction  i\kose  designs  and  adaptations  of  exalted  power  and 
wisdoni,  in  testimony  of  which  all  nature  cries  aloud  through 
all  her  works. 

Many  things  areJndeed,  at  presents  inexplicable  to  u«:  thus, 
vf^  canpot  conceive  to  what  purpose  the  long,  slender,  and  air 
most  circular  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  babyroussa 
are  subservient ;  and  the  offices  of  many  parts,  even  in  the  hu- 
man body,  are  still  hidden  from  us.  Bu^  the  ends,  or  99M  PMT-. 
poses,  of  the  Creator^  will  be  placed  in  the  strongest,  light  by. 
selecting  any  animal  of  marked  peculiarity  in  its  economy,  and 
coBip^ring  together  its  structure  and  mode  of  life.  Let  a  per- 
son, who  knows  the  natural  history  of  the  mole,  attentively 
CQQtemplate  its  skeleton :  if  he  should  still  withhold  his  belief 
in  final  purposes,  he  would  probably  coincide  in  opinion  with  a 
celebrated  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
declared  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  suppose  the  eye  intended  for 
seeing,  as  to  imagine  that  stones  were  created  for  breaking 
heads. 

I  shall  be  contented  with  two  other  illustrations,  which,  al* 
though  different  from  each  other,  are  analogous  in  their  pur- 
pose. The  large  cavities  of  birds,  and  the  interior  of  their 
boneSi  are  filled  with  air, — ^thus  they  are  rendered  light  and 
buoyant,  capable  of  raising  themselves  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  sustaining  themselves  with  little  effort 
in  this  rare  medium,  and  of  cleaving  the  skies  with  wonderful 
celerity.  Humboldt  saw  the  enormous  vulture  of  the  Andes, 
the  majestic  condor,  dart  suddenly  from  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  valleys  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  summit  of 
Chimbora^o,  where  the  barometer  must  have  been  lower  than 
ten  inches.*  He  frequently  observed  it  soaring  at  an  elevation 
six  times  higher  than  that  of  the  clouds  in  our  atmosphere. 
This  bird,  which  reaches  the  measure  of  fourteent  feet  with 


•  Reewil  d' Obtervationg  de  Zoologie  et  d*Anatamie  comparie.  Essai 
«ur  l*nistoire  Naturelle  du  Condor,  p.  SO,  et  suiv.  pi.  8  et  9, 

t  Molina,  Storia  NalurcUe  di  CAiVi,  cap.  4,  s.  5.  This  measure  is  as- 
signed by  Shaw  to  an  individual  described  and  figured  by  him;  Mvseum 
Uterianum,  v.  I.  pi.  I, 
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thewlo^  exteDded,  hitbitaally  prerer*  an  elevation  at  whitA 
the  mercury  of  the  barometer  sinks  to  about  sixteen  inches. 

The  mammalia  which  live  entirely  or  pnadpally  in  the  sea, 
as  the  whale  kind,  the  walrus,  the  m&nati,  and  the  seals,  are 
rendered  buoyant  in  this  dense  fluid  by  a  thick  stratum  of  fat  laid 
over  the  whole  body  under  the  skin.  From  this,  which  it 
called  blubber,  the  whale  and  seal  oil  are  extracted.  Tbe  ob- 
ject of  this  structure  in  lightening  these  huge  creatorei,  and 
heilitating  their  motions,  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  tbo 
air-cells  in  birds  in  relation  to  the  element  they  inhabit. 

A  scientific  acqnaintaace  with  the  animal  kingdom  is  not 
only  valuable  in  its  immediate  reference  to  zoology  and  pfaj- 
siology,  but  it  aids  other  sdences, — aflbrding  lights  which  ar« 
not  merely  tueful,  but  absolutely  indispensable  in  examining 
and  illustrating  other  departments  of  natural  knowledge.  Ad 
exemplification  occurs  in  geology,  or  the  science  which  treat* 
of  the  physical  construction  of  our  globe.  Certain  rocks  and 
earthy  strata  contain  vast  numbers  of  shells,  exuviis  of  xoo- 
pbytes,  bones  and  teeth  of  large  animals,  besides  other  organic 
substances,  in  a  fossile  state. 

Considerable  mouotuns  and  extensive  districts  are  s 
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»iie8  of  large  qaadrnpeds  found  in  such  numbers  in  almost  aO  the 
coimtries  of  the  old  and  new  Continent,   have  been  discovered  to 
^^eloog  to  species,  and  even  to  genera,  entirely  new  to  us.    One  of 
tliese,  an  elephant,  specifically  distinguishable  both  from  that  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  has  been  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
coimtries  and  climates  where  no  animal  of  the  kind  has  ever  been 
known  in  a  living  natural  state,  and  in  which  the  known  species, 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  souc,  would  be  speedily  destroyed.    The 
fostOe  shells  differ  more  or  less  from  those  of  living  species.    In 
many  places,  several  successions  of  fresh  and  salt  water  strata  are 
discovered,  indicating  successive  revolutions  in  the  earth's  surface, 
under  the  action  of  causes  differing  from  each  other  in  their  nature. 
The  inferior  layers,  or  the  first  in  order  of  time,  contdn  the  re- 
mains most  widely  different  from  the  animals  of  the  living  creation^ 
ftnd,  as  we  advance  to  the  surface,  there  is  a  gradual  approxima- 
tion to  cfor  present  species. 

These  examinations  have  furnished  almost  the  only  accurate  data 

for  any  reasonaUe  conclusions  respecting  the  number,  nature,  and 

progressive  aeries  of  the  changes  which  have  effected  the  earth's 

Surface,— of  the  preadamitic   revolutions  of  the  globe ;  and  they 

suggest  Blatter  for  curious  speculation  respecting  the  extinct  races 

of  uiumals  and  the  mode  in  which  their  place  has  been  supplied 

^  the  aetaal  spems  of  living  beings.    The  writings  of  Cuviaa, 

BaoMonART,  and  Lamarck,  in  France,  and  of  Mr.  Parkinson  in 

^  country,  inll  give  you  the  best  information  on  this  new  kind  of 

^tiquarian  research,  on  those  authentic  memorials  of  bemgs, 

^hose  living  existence  must  be  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  history 

^  tradition—- beyond  even  the  &bnlous  and  heroic  ages,  and  haa 

I^M  supposed,  with  considerable  probaUIity,  to  be  of  older  date 

tba  the  formation  of  the  human  race. 

Anotiier  important  branch  of  the  physical  history  of  the  globe 
MoBga  to  xoology ;  I  mean,  the  nature,  origin,  and  progress  of  the 
Uaks,  reefo,  and  rocks  of  coral,  and  even  the  islands,  which  are 
perpetnally  arising  and  accumulating  in  the  intertropical  seas.  These 
vitt  maases  of  calcareous  matter  are  aggregated  by  the  slow  but 
iaoessant  operations  of  countless  millions  of  minute  beings,  so 
■nail,  and  so'  simply  (h-ganised,  that  they  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
Lect.  IL^No.  III.  H 
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of  animal  existence,  and  indeed  have  been  recognised  only«  in  late 
times,  as  falling  within  the  boundaries  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Their  works  commence  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean ;  they 
rise  towards  the  sarfacc,  forming  sunken  rocks,  dangerous  and  often 
fatal  to  navigators ;  they  reach  the  level  of  the  water,  and  then 
extend  in  length  and  breadth.  When  we  see  that  banks  are  formed 
of  miles  in  extent,  that  coasts  arc  obstructed,  harbours  choaked, 
and  even  new  islands  formed,  the  mind  is  confounded  by  the  con- 
trast biBtwcen  the  insignificance  of  the  agents  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  result. 

Other  points  of  view,  and  other  applications  of  zoology,  wiHiie 
disclosed  as  we  proceed.  More  perhaps  has  been  already  aaid 
than  was  necessary  to  convince  an  enlightened  audience  that  tiie 
living  part  of  nature's  works  is  highly  worthy  of  attention ;  and 
that  this  study,  connected  as  it  is  with  so  many  useful,  interesting, 
and  important  departments  of  knowledge,  must  be  deemed  an  essen- 
tial branch  of  liberal  education. 

To  these  considerations,  which  recommend  zoology,  not  only  as  a 
highly  interesting,  but  essential  branch  of  general  knowledge,  many 
others  may  be  added,  enforcing  the  cultivation  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  more  particularly  on  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  medicine.  The  basis-  of  enr  phy- 
siological principles  is  rendered  broader  and  deeper,  in  proportion 
ais  our  survey  of  living  beings  is  more  extensive.  The  varieties  of 
organisation  supply,  in  the  investigation  of  each  function,  the  most  im- 
portant aids  of  analogy,  comparison,  contrast,  and  various  com- 
bhiation ;  and  the  nature  of  the  process  receives,  at  each  step,  fresh 
elucidation.  These  enlarged  views,  which  unfold  to  us  the  natural 
play  of  the  animal  mechanism,  are  our  surest  guide  in  the  study 
of  its  deranged  motions,  an  essential  criterion  for  estimating  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  deviation,  and  an  important  indicatioa  of 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  corrected.  Thus  general  anatomy 
and  physiology  furnish  the  principles  by  which  we  are  guided  in  onr 
attempts  to  preserve  health,  to  alleviate  and  remove  disorder,  and 
cure  disease.  On  such  researches  and  such  studies,  on  a  founda- 
tion no  less  extensive  than  the  whole  empire  of  living  nature,  the 
science  of  medicine mnst  l^e  established;  if,  indeed,  it  be  destined 
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to  occupy  the  rank  of  a  scienca ;  if  its  practical  precepts^  its 
curative  efforts,  and  its  technical  proceedings  he  grounded  in  and 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  corporeal  mechanism,  and  a  eoa- 
templation  of  its  mode  of  action,  from  observations  of  its  deranged 
state,  and  of  the  course  and  order  by  which  the  return  to  health 
nay  be  safely  accomplished; — if,  in  short,  it  shall  be  pennanently 
raised  above  its  early  state,  of  an  empirical  and  blind  belief  in  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  drugs,  and  plasters ;  or  above  its  more  modern 
but  equally  deplorable  condition,  of  servile  submission  to  the  dogmas 
of  schools  and  sects,  or  subjection  to  doctrines,  parties,  or  autho- 
rities. I  appeal  to  the  iUustrious-  Founder  of  our  Collection^— 
to  his  labours  and  his  writings; — tothat  change  in  the  state  of  sur- 
gery, which  his  exertions  and  his  example  have  accomplished. 
Such  achievements  by  a  single  hand  hold  out  to  us  the  brightest 
prospects,  and  most  encouraging  anticipations  of  the  ample  har- 
vest awaiting  the  united  efforts  of  more  numerous  cultivators. 
From  this  quarter  we  must  expect  the  future  improvement  of  our 
profession;— not  from  the  addition  of  new  medicines,  to  a  cata- 
logue already  too  long ;  not  from  fresh  accessions  to  that  mass  of 
clinical  observations,  which  lie  unread  on  the  shelves  of  our  medi- 
cal libraries. 

Ifr  investigating  the  nature  of  living  beings,  various  objects,  of 
inqmry  present  themselves,  and  various  modes  of  proceeding  may 
be  adopted.    We  may  examine  their  structure,— the  number,  form, 
riie,  relative  position,,  and  connexions  of  the  organs,  by  the  as- 
semblage of  which  they  are  constructed ;— their  texture ;  that  is, 
the  primary  animal  tissues  which  compose  the  various  organs, 
and  their  mode  of  union ;— their  elementary  composition  ;  or  the 
number,  nature,  and  combinations  of  the  elements  into  which  they 
eaa  be  resolved  -.—lastly,  their  living  phenomena ;  the  vital  pro- 
perties, with  which  all  the  primary  tissues  are  endowed,  the  offices 
or  inactions  executed  by  the  organs,  and  the  mutual  influences  and 
diversified  dependencies  which,  regulating  the  order  and  succession 
of  these  liring  operations,  combine  so  many  partial  and  subordi- 
nate motions  into  one  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  anatomist  to  demonstrate  the  structure 
and  unravel  the  texture  of  animal  bodie^^:  their  compobition  falls 
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iritUn  the  dflpBTbiMiit  of  ths  ehuDist ;  and  their  Tltal  phsBomen 
occupy  the  labonis  of  the  phyaiologiBL  Anatomy,  therefbn,  t»iwhft 
M  the  orgaaiiation  of  aiiimalB ;  while  phystolof^  unfolds  the  nature 
of  Ufe.  The  third  diri^oa  forma  a  kind  of  border  tenitory,  lyt^ 
between  the  domains  of  chenustry  and  phyriology,  Bltenuttslj 
occnpied  and  cultivated  fay  both.  Under  the  name  of  animal 
chemistry,  it  has  received,  of  lato  years,  s  constantly-IncTaami^ 
share  of  attention,  and  produced  important  acaeistons  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  operations  of  animal  hodiea. 
This  brancli  of  inquiry  is  much  less  advanced  than  that  which 
.  concerns  their  structure ;  and  its  progress  is  impeded  by  Mme 
peculiar  difficulties.  The  primary  tcxtnrcs  are  so  intimately blendad 
in  all  organs,  that  their  complete  separation  seems  impostiUe. 
The  cerebral  and  nervous  medulla  is  everywhere  interwoven  and 
nirronnded  by  cellular  snbstance  nnd  vessels ;  the  mascnlar  fibn, 
with  cellular  substance,  vessels,  nerves  and  fat;  the  cellular  sub- 
stance itself,  with  vessels  and  fat.  Hence  ariso  donbts  bow  far  the 
results  of  expciirocut  arc  to  bo  atttibuted  to  the  one  orthe  other 
ingredient ;  so  that  we  can  seldom  attain  certainty,  but  must  rest 
contented  with  probability.    In  many  cases  we  do  not  even  knov 
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life,  QSiDg  tbo  trord  in  its  popular  and  general  sense^  nhich  at 
tiie  aamo  time  is  the  only  rational  and  intelligible  one^  is  merely  the 
aetSTc  state  of  the  animal  stracture.  It  includes  the  notions  of 
sensatioD,  notion,  and  those  ordinary  attributes  of  li?ing  beings 
which  are  obvious  to  common  observation.  It  denotes  what  is 
apparent  to  our  senses ;  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  offspring  of 
metaphysical  subtlety,  or  immaterial  abstractions,  without  a  com- 
plete departure  from  its  original  acceptation, — without  obscuring 
and  confusing  what  is  othenrisc  clear  and  intelligible. 

The  dose  connexion  between  life  and  respiration  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  ordinary  observers, — of  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Hence  the  breath  has  been  popularly 
deemed  the  marie  of  life.  The  Latin  dnima,  or  *  breath/  (from  the 
Greek  mnfuti  the '  wind')wa8  also  used  to  express  the  vital  principle  ; 
essence  of  life  being  supposed  identical  with  the  breath.  But  in  the 
phrases, '  animam  efflare,'  '  cxspirarc,'  &c.  the  word  seems  to  bo 
used  b  its  orighial  sense.  In  the  same  way,  the  Latin  spiriius,  or 
original  of  our  spirit,  from  9piro  *  to  breathe,'  means  merely 
'  breath:*  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  wnv/M  :  and  this  is 
the  original  sensible  object,  out  of  which  all  the  abstractions  and 
Andes,  all  the  verbal  sophistry  and  metaphysical  puzzles,  about 
spirit,  have  proceeded. . 

Anatomy  and  physiology  should  be  cultivated  together :  we 
ehonld  combhie  observation  of  the  function  with  examination  of  the 
•rganisation.  The  subjects  are  often  distinctly  treated  in  books : 
let  Bot,  however,  this  unnatural  separation  lead  you  into  the  error 
of  viewing  the  i^tal  manifestations  as  something  independent  of  the 
organisation  in  which  they  occur.  Bear  in  mind,  that  every  organ 
has  its  living  phenomena  and  its  use,  and  that  the  chief  ultimate 
object,  even  of  anatomy,  is  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  function  >— on 
the  other  hand,  that  every  action  of  a  living  being  must  have  its 
organic  apparatus.  There  is  no  digestion  without  an  alimentary 
cavity  ;  no  biliary  secretion  without  some  kind  of  liver ;  no  thought 
without  a  brain. 


very  iDteretting  iw>rk,  lolh  for  the  pliilotophic  plan  on  wbich  it  ia  founded,  and 
the  origiMt  fient  with  which  it  ^ihotindi. 


£4  O.N   TRB   BTVDT  OF 

To  talk  of  lifo  aa  iudcpoDiknt  of  so  anlnul  bodjr,-— to  ipcck  of  a 
functioa  witliout  reference  to  an  ap|iropriatc  organ, — is  phyaiolo- 
gkally  absurd.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  onr  BSDies 
and  rational  facultioB :  it  is  loolcing  for  an  uffect  withont  a  caitae. 
We  might  aa  icasoo&bly  expect  dayliglit  while  the  ann  is  belov  Om 
liorizoD.  What  flhould  vc  ttiiak  of  abstracting  olasticity,  coheiiiw, 
gravity,  and  bestowing  on  them  a  separate  existence  from  tbt 
bodies  in  which  those  properties  are  seen  ? 

Hdlibh,  the  father  and  founder  of  modern  phydology,  Iiat 
fiu'uishcd  us  the  best  example,  both  for  the  method  of  cnltinting 
the  subject,  and  of  treating  it  in  writing.  He  had  derated  thirty 
yeantotlie  dissection  of  human  bodies  and  those  of  animals,  asd  (o 
observation  and  every  variety  of  experimental  research,  befbr*  be 
began  to  compose  Itis  Etemeata  PAytiologim.  In  tliis  matchleM 
work,  a  full  anatomical  description  of  every  orgao,  drawn  from  his 
own  liiiscctions,  precedes  the  history  of  its  functions.  I  know  bo 
anatomical  descriptions  superior  to  these  j  noue  deserving  of  more 
implicit  coiiRdcQce.  To  regard  tltis  work  as  a  mere  register  of 
opinions  has  always  appeared  to  me  very  unjust:  it  coalains  new 
and  accurate  iufoimation  on  almost  every  part  of  the  subjccL     It  is 
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and  Tftried  movements  all  going  on  together  in  the  li?ing  microcosm , 
and  of  thus  enabling  ns  to  discriminate  the  proper  share  of  each 
organic  apparatus.  What  kind  of  knowledge  could  tho  most  patient 
and  acate  observer  gain  of  the  circulation,  if  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  structure  of  the  heart,  lungs,  arteries,  and  veins  ?  what  insight 
coold  he  acquire  into  the  changes  of  the  food,  and  the  nutriUon  of 
ear  bodies,  if  the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  divisions  and  appendages, 
and  the  absorbing  vessels,  were  unknown  to  him  ?  Just  notions  of 
the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseases,  and  of  the  operation  of 
ramedies,  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  but  what  chance  has  a 
person,  ignorant  of  the  general  construction  of  our  frame,  of 
eseajKng  from  the  most  absurd  doctrines  and  systems,  and  from  the 
most  pernicious  practical  errors  ? 

Anatomy,  again,  clears  up  doubtful  points,  and  suggests  topics  of 
inquiry:  it  is  a  test  and  criterion  of  physiological  explanations.  If 
Ae  latter  are  inconustent  with  the  anatomical  facts,  they  must  be 
njected. 

TIULi  its  aid  is  essential  to  physiology  may  be  proved  by  referring 
to  what  even  the  most  acute  men  iiave  written  about  the  animal 
economy,  before  anatomy  had  been  cultivated.  It  is  a  mass  of 
error  and  fiction,  without  the  smallest  pretence  to  the  title  of 
pbysiQlogy. 

Analomy  and  physiology  are  the  groundwork  of  pathology,  or  the 
acianee  of  disease. 

Disease  is  a  relative  term,  implying  a  comparison  with  a  state  of 

healthj  and  pre-supposing  a  knowledge  of  that  state.  To  anatomy, 

of  healthy  structure,  is  opposed  morbid  anatomy,    or 

of  diseased  structure :  to  physiology,  or  doctrine  of  healthy 

fcaetioasz-pathology,  or  doctrine  of  diseased  manifestations.  Morbid 

aaatomy  shews  us  the  diseases  ;  pathology,  their  external  signs  or 

•ymptoms.    Often,    no  change  of  structure  is  observable*  the 

deviations  from  the  healthy  condition  elude  our  moans  of  inquiry. 

TtM  organ  is  said  to  be  functionally  disordered. 

Thus  we  find  that  anatomy,  physiology,  morbid  anatomy  and 
filhology,  are  mutually  related  and  intimately  connected.  Although 
CiOfid  separate  sciences,  they  are,  in  truth,  parts  of  one  system  ; 
•id  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  their  mutual  bearings.    On  tho 
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foundation  of  these  four  departments  of  knowledge  or  science  it 

raised  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  the  healing  art ;  overlooking  the 

artificial  distinctions  of  physic^  surgery,  and  so  forth. 

But  is  all  this  knowledge  necessary  for  a  practitioner  ?    la  it 

required  that  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  should  know  anatomy, 

natural  and  morhid,  physiology,  patliology?    To  the  science  of 

medicine,  and  to  its  rational  improvement  and  extension,  it  is 

necessary ;  but  by  no  means  so  to  the  mere  routine  of  practice^  and 

the  very  successful  prosecution  of  tho  trade.    Perhaps,  indeed,  a 

firm  faith  in  drugs  and  plasters,  and  a  liberal  administration  of 

them,  may  be  the  surer  road  to  popular  success,  if  the  remariL 

addressed  by  a  veteran  practitioner  to  a  young  enthusiast  in  adenea 

be  well  grounded:  "  Juvenis,  tua  doctrina  non  promittit  <q»es; 

plebs  amat  remcdia." 

A  common  sailor  uses  his  glass  without  knowing  the  laws  of 

optics,  or  even  suspecting  their  existence.     But,  would  Gaulbo 

have  invented  the  telescope,  and  have  given  to  mankind  the  power 

of  penetrating  into  space,  if  he  had  been  equally  ignorant,--- if  he 

had  been  unacquainted  with  the  action  of  various  media,  and  of 

variously-shaped   surfaces  on  the   rays  of  light?    An  ordinary 

workman,  of  education  and  habits  purely  mechanical,  constructs  the 

most  powerful  astronomical  instruments  ;  but  it  belongs  only  to  a 

Hbkschel  or  a  La  Placb  to  improve  these  means,  and  to  employ 

them  so  as  to  unfold  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and  expound  the 

laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  Collection  of  this  College  was  formed,  and  is  now  arranged, 

in  conformity  to  the  views  just  alluded.  The  anatomical  preparations 

exhibit  the  organs  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  elucidate  their 

functions.    To  the  rich  and  valuable  series  of  healthy  parts,  there 

is  added  a  parallel  and  equally  extensive  arrangement  of  morbid 

specimens. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  the  first  in  this  country  who  investigated 

disease  in  a  strictly  philosophic  method ;  bringing  to  bear  on  it  the 

clear  and  steady  lights  of  anatomy  and  physiology.     He  began  by 

discarding  all  the  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  resorted  at  once  to 

nature.    Instead  of  creeping  timidly  along  the  coast  of  truth,  within 

sight  of  precedent  and  authority,  he  boldly  launched  into  the  great 
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f^oean  of  discovery,  steering  by  the  polar  star  of  observation,  and 
tmsting  to  the  gaidance  of  his  own  genius. 

His  dakn  to  the  gratitade  of  English  surgeons  will  be  sufficiently 
established,  by  eomparing  surgical  seieace  before  his  time  with  its 
present  state ;  and  by  contrasting,  at  the  two  periods,  the  relative 
rank  of  surgeons  in  public  estimation.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my 
present  purpose  to  pursue  this  topic:  I  shall  therefore  merely  en- 
ti«at  yon  to  bear  it  in  mind:  and  to  remember,  that  the  true  dig- 
nity of  the  profession,  in  which  every  individual  member  is  a 
sharer,  will  be  best  promoted,  not  by  partial  privileges  and  arbi- 
iraiy  ezcladons,  not  by  any  thing  which  royal  charters  or  legal 
enactments  can  bestow  or  withhold,  but  by  that  scientific  cultiva- 
tion and  honourable  practice  which  constitute  the  only  just  claim 
to  public  esteem  and  confidence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  further  detail  on  a  matter  which  has  been  already 
brought  before  yon,  irith  such  forcible  appeal  to  the  best  feelings 
of  oor  nature,  such  display  of  elevated  and  honourable  sentiments, 
and  such  felicity  of  expression,  by  my  ingenious,  eloquent,  and 
worthy  colleague.* 


*  Ant.  Caelislb,  Esq. 


Led.  Il^No.  Ill, 
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•LECTURE  iH. 


On  tin  Study  of  Phytiohgg. — TKt  Aidt  and  lUuitratiau  to  U 
dtrived  from  other  Scienct» ;  at.  Natural  Philott^y,  Matktma- 
tkt,  Chemittry. — Study  of  the  Phyaieal  Sciencet  reeomnunded,— 
P^ultar  Character  of  the  Vital  Phtnomena—Lioittg  Propertiut 
—AtteHifited  Hypothttieal  Exphnatiant  of  them.—CotiqMralivt 
Anatomy— it*  Oi^edt-^tt  lUlatiant  to  Phyiiohgy  ijctmpl^td. 


DtHiCTiOH,  sad  the  rsrioai  anxitiery  processes  emplojped  by  the 
snatMUiBt,  nre  the  only  means  of  learning  tlic  structure  of  IlTiog 
beings; — observation  and  experiment,  tlic  only  sources  of  our  kaow- 
ledge  of  life.  These  are  the  tests,  or  criteria,  on  which  we  mut 
depend,  and  to  which  wa  must  always  refer.     No  position  respset- 
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]>artiiient  of  nature,  and  consider  the  diversities  and  new  combma-;. 
tions  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  fulfil  their  Tarious  destinies,  it 
mil  be  hardly  fignrativeto  say  that  the  objects  of  inquiry  are  infi- 
nite and  Inezhanstible. 

In  this,  as  In  most  other  subjects,  the  quantity  of  solid  mslrue- 
tion  is  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  accumulated  mass ;—  a 
fcw  gndns  of  whefft  are  buried  and  lost  amid  heaps  of  cha&  For  a 
few  weD-dbservcd  facts,  rational  deductions,  and  cautious  generaH- 
aations,  we  have  whole  clouds  of  systems  and  doctrines,  of  specu- 
lations and  fiineies,  built  merely  on  the  workingsof  the  imaginatioa 
and  the  laii>eurs  of  the  closet. 

In  reference,  however,  to  bioK>gy,  or  the  science  of  life,  (taay 
oboerve,  that  descriptions  of  particular  animals,  and  surveys  ef 
detached  districts  in  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  are  not  so  much 
wanted  at  present,  as  the  assemblage  and  assortment  ef  the  facta 
already  accumulated,  and  the  employment  of  them  by  some  vigorous 
and  eomprohensive  mind  to  furnish  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  living  nature.    It  is  employment,  and  not  mere  pos- 
aesnoD,  that  gives  a  vidue  to  intellectual  as  well  as  material  weidth. 
We  have  bad  workmen  enough  to  toil  in  the  mine  and  the\[uarrf : 
Chey  liave  raised  and  roughly  fashioned  an  abundance  of  materials ; 
aad  we  now  oidy  wait  for  the  architect  who  shall  be  able  to  employ 
them  la  oonstracting  a  temple,  suitable  in  majesty  and  simplieity, 
Co  the  Divinity  whose  shrine  it  is  destined  to  contain. 

The  parts  of  natural  history  having  been  ctdlivated  in  a  detached 
maaaer.  Its  doctrines  were  long  in  an  insulated  state ;  unconnected 
to  each  other,  like  the  pyramids  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt :  as  the 
aamber  of  detached ^parts  increased,  the  necessity  of  a  system 
was  felt  to  bind  them  together,  however  imperfectly,  into  something 
likie  a  connected  whole. 

Affcer  many  unsuccessful  attempts  by  his  predecessors^  Loc- 
produced  an  arrangement  of  natural  objects,  which  met  with 
general  approbation  and  adoption.    The  efforts  of  naturalists 
subsequently  directed  to  the  correction  and  extension  of  his 
ajatem ;  to  the  formation  of  arrangements  for  detached  paits,  in 
itation  of  that  which  he  had  framed  for  the  whole  ;  and  in   the 
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descripUoD  of  new  ^ncrs  and  speoiea.  Thcso  eflbrU  hafe  been 
continued  to  the  present  day,  in  a.  conitantlj-increaiing  ratio  ;  but, 
perhaps,  witliout  a  due  cousideratioa  whotlier  any  reinlti  of  pro- 
portionate utility  to  mankind  verc  likely  to  rcirard  so  much  pains 
aud  tronble.  Some  indeed,  andomong  them  Luinkdb,  wus  awara 
tliat  all  Uicsc  artificial  systems,  witbont  lofercnec  to  higher  (dijccta, 
were  fihnost  lost  labour  ;  bnt  they  did  not  attempt  to  pursne  thOM' 
objects.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  our  researches  in  nataral  history 
IB,  to  penetrate  and  lay  open  the  secret  springs  by  wbicb  the  great 
system  of  organisation,  called  '  matuhe,'  is  maintained  In  pcrpetaak 
activity.  Now,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  porpoae,  the 
artificial  systems,  on  which  so  much  labour  has  been  bestowed,  vtrc 
hardly  the  first  step.  Tlicy  do  not  exhibit  the  sdcocc,  bnt  an  in- 
dex or  register  of  nature :  which,  indeed,  lias  its  recommeodations 
of  utility  iu  other  respects.  Tho  ossomblagc  of  the  numcrons  facta 
which  arc  scattered  through  the  works  of  naturalists,  and  their 
conibiuntioQ  into  a  whole,  with  reference  to  the  purpose  jut  men- 
tioned, and  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  laws  of  life,  woold 
jWBsess  a  mucli  higher  value  than  all  the  descriptions  of  now  aol- 
mals  and    plants,  which  teach,  us  littlomorc   than  that  they  have 
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quiet,  indolent^  promt,  tt  the  Deity  held  lb  his  riglit  hand  all 
trndi — and  in  his  left  only  the  eYer-active  impulBe,  the  fond  desire 
and  longing  after  truth,  coopled  with  the  condition  of  constantly 
erring,  and  should  offsr  roc  the  choice,  I  should  humbly  turn  to- 
wards the  left,  and  say,  '  Father,  give  me  this :  pure  truth  is  fit 
for  thee  alone.*'  "  Tims  spoke  a  sage ;  and  hisdatcnnination  seems 
aa  wise  as  the  famous  choice  of  Hercules. 

In  commencing  thd  study  of  physiology,  we  aro  first  led  to  in- 
qaire,  whether  liYjng  beings  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  inor- 
ganic bodies ;  whether  the  vital  processes  can  be  explained  on  the 
sane  principles  as  tho  other  phenomena  of  matter ;  whether,  in 
short,  the  ohMndations  of  the  physical  sciences  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  science  of  life.    That  animals  obey  those  general  laws 
which  regulate  matter  and  motion  in  all  other  cases ;  that  all  their 
parts,  as  wdl  as  their  entire  masses,  are  subject  to  the  influences  of 
gravity,  impulse,  and  the  lilce,  is   too  obvious  to  be  a  subject  of 
qnestiott.    The  point  of   inquiry  is,   whether  the  internal  move- 
nents  of  the  animal  machine  are  oxplioablo  by  the  laws  of  meclia- 
Bics  and  hydraulics ;  whether,  like  these,  they  can  be  subjected  to- 
cakolation;    whether  the   changes  of     composition^  incessantly 
gobg  on  in  all  parts  of  the  frame,  can  be  assimilated  to  the  ope- 
rations of  our  laboratories,   or  reduced  to   the  laws  of  external' 
•hemistry;  whether  any  living  phenomena  can  be  so  far  likened  to 
those  of  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  as  to  justify  us  in  re- 
fening  for  their  explanation  to  the  same  principles. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  leading  authorities  in' 
physiology,  of  whom  Boerhaave  may  be  mentioned  as  the  head, 
ssppoeed  that  all  the  functions  of  tlie  living  body,  except  the  will, 
are  carried  on  by  mechanical  movements,  susceptible  of  rigid  cal- 
evlatioo,  necessarily  succeeding  each  other  in  the  organs  from  tlic 
time  that  life  commences.  These  movements  lie  referred  to  an* 
impulsive  power  jn  tlie  heart,  rencii'cd  by  the  influence  of  the  nervous:}- 
imd  brought  from  the  brain.    In  this  explanation  the  body  is  al^ 
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liydrnnliu  machine,  in  which  the  heart  performs  the  office  of  a  p|i- 
ton ;  tlie  Iwautiful  coiistnicUon  and  endless  variety  of  tbe  niiiiMl 
organliation  are  reduced  to'  an  assemblage  ot  pipes,  canals,  levvrt, 
pulleys,  and  other  mechanism.  The  treatises  on  physiology,  of 
this  period,  were  filled  with  m&thcmatical  problems,  loo;  calcul*- 
tions,  and  algebraic  formnlx. 

This  system  miuataincd  its  ground  for  a  long  time,  in  defianee 
of  observation  and  common-sense.  In  palliation  of  what  striku  us 
iinw  as  so  cxtraragantly  erroneous,  it  must  be  observed,  that  many 
things  ill  the  animal  economy  admit  of  ciplanation  on  these  pria- 
dplc*.  The  structure  and  motions  of  ike  Joints  are  purely  nmdia- 
nical;  and  the  degree  of  eRcct  produced  by  the  mnsdai  of  aUmb, 
like  llic  acting  force  of  a  moving  power  applied  to  a  common  ferer, 
depends  entirely  on  the  relative  situation  of  their  tendinous  inaer> 
tioun  to  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  relation  which  the  conne  of 
their  fibres  bear  to  the  axis  of  the  moving  boner.  All  these  tMap 
may  be  as  cxnctly  determined  by  calculation  as  the  operation  of 
common  levers ;  bnt  the  contraction  of  the  living  fibre,  or  origJMJ 
moving  force,  cnnnot  be  snbmitted  to  calculation—cannot  be  in  the 
■tightest  drc^rcc  elucidated  by  mcchnnics. 
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proUcm,  whether  in  reipecc  to  their  entire  number,  or  to  tho 
quantity  of  each,  is  an  original  sin,  for  which  no  subsequent  accu- 
racy oan  atone ;  and  this  character,  belonging  to  all  the  drcum- 
•tonoea  of  almost  every  case  in  the  animal  economy,  not  only  cf- 
Actoaliy  precludes  all  useful  application  of  mathematics  to  phy- 
do1ogy«  but  renders  their  employqnent  a  source  of  nothing  but  er- 
ror and  confusion.  We  can  very  seldom  satisfy  ourselves  that  all 
the  data  are  before  us ;  and  the  precise  amount  of  each  cannot  be 
determiaed  in  any  instance ;  nay  more,  variation  and  fluctuation 
are  essenUal  characters  of  all  vital  processes.  The  totally  incon- 
aistent  results,  at  which  different  mathematical  pliysiologists  have 
arrived,  in  tteating  of  the  same  functions,  sliew  us  that  very  little 
aaefiil  service  can  be  looked  for  from  this  quarter.  One  estimated 
tka  ibice  of  the  heart  as  equal  to  180,000  lbs. ;  another  reduced 
it  to  80s.;  and  both  these  conclusions  are  deduced  from  reasonings 
clothed  in  all  tho  imposing  forms  of  the  exact  sciences. 

The  cticttlation,  in  which  a  central  impelling  machine  drives  the 
Uood  through  an  arrangement  of  tubes,  seems  naturally  to  fall  un- 
der the  laws  of  hydraulics ;  and  the  course  of  the  blood  in  its  li- 
ving channels,  no  doubt  obeys  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  trans- 
nlBsioii  of  fluids  through  fnanimate  canals.  But,  if  we  attempt  to 
tobnit  tlus  intricate  process  to  calculation,  we  arc  stopped  at  the 
Tery  outset,  by  discovering,  that,  of  its  very  numerous  conditions, 
not  one  is  ascertained  with  sufiicient  accuracy  for  our  purpose. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  nervous  influence  on 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  measure  of  active  and  passive 
power  IB  the  former  organ,  the  quantity  of  blood  arriving  at  and 
departing  from  it,  the  elastic  and  other  properties  of  the  vessels, 
their  various  capacities,  the  resistance  of  the  column  in  the  arte- 
rice  and  veins,  the  density  and  cohesion  of  the  blood,  and  many 
ether  points— and  to  know  all  these  with  perfect  accuracy.  Even 
if  all  this  were  accomplished,  the  great  number  of  elements  enter- 
iBg  into  such  a  theory  would  conduct  us  to  impracticable  calcula- 
tions :  it  would  be  the  most  complex  Q^se  of  a  problem  which  is 
extremely  difficult  of  solution  in  its  simple  state.  Tlie  ablest  geo- 
metricians, sensible  of  these  difficuhics,  speak  of  the  0|ierations  of 
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livingbncIii>Hwith  n  modest  caation,  tn  trhich  tho  bold  ealcalations 
of  some  pliyfliologtsta  fftrm  a  striking  contraat.  They  acknowledge 
that  th«  springs  oF  the  animal  frame  are  too  numerous,  too  intri- 
cate, 5nd  ton  imperfectly  known,  to  be  submitted,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  to  calculation ;  that,  in  snch  complicated  ope- 
rations, cxjwncnca  is  our  only  safe  guide,  and  inductions  fnm  nn- 
ntcrons  facta  the  only  sure  support  of  our  reasonings.  The  most 
just  calculations  on  such  subjcats  can  merely  appreciate  our  igno- 
rance ;  which  may  indeed  be  concealed,  but  cannot  bo  remorad  by 
the  vain  parade  of  a  science  foreign  to  medicine. 

If  tre  define  chemistry  as  the  science  which  teaches  ns  the  com- 
position  of  bodies,  explaining  tlie  law-e  according  to  wMch  th^ 
elementary  particles  act  on  each  other  when  brought  into  coatact, 
the  combinations  or  separations  which  result  front  their  affinitin, 
and  the  circumstances  which  promote  or  obstruct  theaetioaof 
those  alTinities,  ire  must  allow  that  many  of  the  animal  proeeneg 
-exbibil  to  us  chemical  operations.  Such  are  the  changes  wroi^ht 
vpon  the  food  by  the  solveiii  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  by  the 
admixture  of  bile,  pancrpatlc  liquor,  and  intestinal  secretions  ; 
the  new  combinations,  which  the  elements  of  the  blood  enter 
■.i,v\  111,-  -^khi,    ^wl   in 
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Nor  IB  tbe  benefit  coDfioed  to  pbysiolo^ :  tbe  kindred  sci- 
ences, which  have  for  their  object  the  knowledge  of  disease, 
its  prevention  and  care,  owe  great  and  important  obligations  to 
modem  chemistry.  By  unfolding  the  composition,  and  sepa- 
rating the  various  ingredients  contained  in  an  apparently  homo- 
^eneoos  fluid,  the  urine,  it  has  enabled  us  to  form  some  con- 
ception of  the  important  purposes  executed  by  the  kidney.  By 
shewing  the  deviations  which  this  animal  fluid  exhibits  in  va«* 
rious  conditions  of  disease,  it  has  elucidated  the  mechanism  of 
many  disordered  actions ;  and,  by  discovering  what  particular 
ingredients  existed  in  undue  proportion,  it  has  suggested  the 
means  of  relief  by  the  internal  administration  of  suitable  che- 
mical remedies.  Thus  the  modern  views  respecting  the  nature, 
and  treatment  of  calculous  disorders  are  completely  chemical ; 
and  modem  experience  fully  substantiates  the  important  truth 
that  alkalies  and  acids  taken  into  the  stomach  affect  the  chemi- 
cal  constitution  of  the  urinary  secretion.  But  these  views  do 
not  terminate  here:  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  an  index  of 
what  IS  going  forwards  in  the  alimentary  canal,  an  outward  and 
▼isible  sign  of  the  inward  and  hidden  movements  of  the  sto- 
mach, bowels,  and  other  parts.  These  again  are  variously  mo- 
dified by  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  food  and  drink,  by  the 
operation  of  our  remedies,  and  by  those  obscure  and  mysterious, 
bat  incontestible  influences  of  other  parts,  which  are  usually  de- 
nominated sympathies.  Thus,  as  the  successive  undulations  of 
water  spread  wider  and  wider  ^  they  recede  from  the  point 
fiiat  agitated,  our  chemical  examination  of  a  single  excretion, 
by  Tirtoeof  the  mutual  influences  which  bind  together  all  parts 
of  oor  system,  expands  at  last  to  considerations  embracing  the 
whole  economy. 

For  the  theory  of  diabetes  we  are  principally  indebted  to 
diemistry:  and  we  ought  not  to  omit  acknowledging  the  debt, 
because  its  amount  has  not  been  increased  by  the  suggestion  of 
aa  adequate  remedy. 

With  these  strong  facts  before  our  eyes,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge that  Nature,  however  sportively  various  in  unessential 
details,  is  generally  uniform  in  the  leading  principles  of  the 
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tnea;»  by  which  aha  accomplishes  similar  purposes,  may  we  not 
reasonably  expect  that  the  action  of  many  remedies  will  be 
traced  hereafter  to  chemical  influence  T  May  we  not  hope  that 
that  dark  corner  of  our  science,  the  modua  operandi  of  its  re- 
medial adminiBtrations,  will  receive  light  from  this  quarter  I 

It  is,  however,  in  most  cases,  the  resnlt,  and  not  the  operatioft 
itself,  that  we  learn  from  chemistry.  By  comparing  the  blood 
and  the  orioe,  we  estimate  the  office  of  the  kidney;  bot  we 
know  just  as  little  as  we  did  before  of  that  wonderful  and  rays- 
teriouB  process,  by  i|liich  the  capillaries  of  the  gland  transform 
blood  into  urine:  and  when  we  see  the  capillaries  of  other 
parts  convert  this  same  blood  into  twenty  other  fluids  or  solida, 
we  feel  still  more  forcibly  the  striking  contrast  between  tbeae 
and  the  operations  commonly  called  chemical,  sad  the  insnf- 
fldency  of  explanations  grounded  merely  on  the  analogies  of 
the  latter  changes.  If  a  gland,  a  membrane,  a  muscle,  or  a 
bone,  in  their  operations  of  secretion  and  nutrition,  be  chemical 
initnuaents,  their  aoalog-y  to  those  employed  in  our  laborato- 
ries i)  so  remote,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

Of  the  attempt  at  explaining  the  sentient  and  contractile 
operations  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  by  chemical  agencies,  or 
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By  the  preceding  observations,  or  by  any  subsequent  ones, 
I  would  by  no  means  discourage  surgical  students  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences.  I  regard  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  merely  as  a  desirable  ornamental  accompaniment,  but 
as  powerful  and  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  physiological  and 
medical  researches.  A  close  alliance  between  the  science  of 
living  nature  and  physics  and  chemistry,  cannot  fail  to  be  mu- 
tually advantageous.  What  we  have  principally  to  guard 
against,  in  our  professional  researches  and  studiesy  is  the  influ- 
ence of  partial  and  confined  views,  aqi  of  those  favourite 
notions  and  speculations,  which,  like  coloured  glass«  distort  all 
things  seen  through'  their  medium.  Thus  we  have  had  a 
cbemical  sect,  which  could  discern,  in  the  beautifully-varied 
appointments  and  nice  adaptations  of  animal  structure,  nothing 
but  an  assemblage  of  chemical  instruments ; — a  medico-mathe- 
matical doctrine,  which  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  life  by 
the  sciences  of  number  and  magnitude— by  algebra,  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  iiydraulics :  and  even  a  tribe  of  a&imists,  who, 
finding  that,  all  the'  powers  of  inorganic  nature  had  been 
invoked  in  vain,  resorted  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  maintained 
tliat  the  soul  is  the  only  cause  of  life.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
tlie  entife  eonviction  and  self-complacency  with  which  such 
systems  are  brought  forwards.  The  parable  of  Nathan  the 
Wise  li  not  confined  in  its  application  to  matters  of  theological 
Daiib, — to  the  ardour  with  which  wrangling  sectaries  dispute 
about  their  petty  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  belief:  each  me- 
dical sect  conceives  itself  in  possession  of  the  true  ring;  yet 
probably  they  are  all  more  or  less  counterfeit. 

If  the  seductive  influence  of  favourite  notions,  and  the  dis- 
proportionate importance  attached  to  particular  sciences,  have 
operated  so  unfavourably  on  the  doctrines  of  physiology  and 
medicine,  the  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  sought  in  more  en- 
larged views  and  general  knowledge.  We  cannot  expect  to 
discover  the  true  relations  of  things,  until  we  rise  high  enough 
to  survey  the  whole  field  of  science,  to  observe  the  connexions 
of  the  various  parts  and  their  mutual  influence. 

Besides  the  direct  utility  of  the  physical  sciences  in  ex- 
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pliMoing  many  parts  of  the  animal  eeonomy,  they  u&tre  a  col- 
lateral parpose,  which  recommends  them  strongly  to  the 
medical  student  They  have  their  foundation  in  expefiment, 
as  physiology  and  m.-xlicine  have  in  ohserration;  the  only 
difference  hein^,  that  in  the  latter  case  we  are  obliged  to  take 
our  subjects  in  all  the  complexity  of  their  natural  composition^ 
while  in  the  former  it  is  in  our  power  to  regulate  the  eonditions 
of  the  operation^  and  to  reduce  them,  by  successive  analyaei» 
to  the  greatest  simplicity.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of 
physical  science  are  governed  by  strict  method,  and  guarded 
against  error  by  the  severe  rules  of  inductive  logic.  The  con* 
stant  vigilance  of  these  incorruptible  sentinels  protects  the 
sanctuary  from  th^  incursions  of  extra-physical  or  metapbysl- 
csl  chimeras,  and  from  the  intrusion  of  immaterial  agencies. 
Strengthened  by  this  salutary  discipline,  and  accustomed  to 
close  reasoning,  the  mind  is  well  prepared  for  the  study  of 
living  nature,  clothed  with  a  defensive  armour,  on  which  verbal 
and  metaphysical  puzzles,  and  the  misplaced  cfxertions  of  the 
imagination,  will,  make  no  impression. 

Now,  although  certain  parts  of  the  animal  economy  obey 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  others  admit  of  illustration  by  the 
aid  of  chemistry,  and  thus  far  the  living  processes  come  within  the 
domain  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  main  springs  of  the 
animal  functions,  the  original  moving  forces,  cannot  be  ex«- 
plained  on  these  grounds.  The  powers  of  sensation  and  con* 
traction,  and  the  properties  of  the  capillary  vessels,  belong 
peculiarly  and  exclusively  to  living  organic  textures :  they  are 
-  eminently  vital,  and  form  the  distinguishing  character  of  living 
beings.  We  learn  them  by  observation,  as  we  learn  the  pro- 
perties of  dead  matter;  and  we  know  nothing  more  than  the 
fact,  that  certain  vital  manifestations  are  connected  with  cer- 
tain organic  structures,* 


*  Since  I  delivered  th^se  Lectures,  I  have  become  aeqaainted  with  Dr. 
Brown*s  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  qf  Cause  and  Effect^  third  edition,- 
Snro.      Kdinbnrgb,   I»I8 ;    a  inoHt  in!?tructi?«  work,  calculated  to  dispel 
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The  only  reason  we  have  for  asserting  in  any  case  that 
any  property  belongs  to  any  sabstance,  is  the  certainty  or 
nniversality  with  which  we  find  the  sabstance  and  the  pro- 


moeh  of  the  obscurity  and  confasion  by  which  both  phytical  sod  metaphy- 
sical discussions  have  been  perplexed  and  retarded,  and  to  interest  strongly 
all  those  who  deriYe  pleasure  from  perspicuous  language  and  dose  reason- . 
ing.    As  it  is  extremely  important  to  possess  dear  notions  of  causation,  of 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  words  came^  effedt^  property^  qualUjf,  power^ 
I  subjoin  an  extract,  in  which  these  matters  are  more  satisfactorily  explain- . 
ed  than  in  any  other  book  I  have  met  with. 

*^  It  is  this  mere  relation  of  uniform  antecedence,  so  important  and  to 
unirersally  bdieved,  which  appears  to  me  to  constitute  ail  that  can  be 
philosophically  meant,  in  the  words  power  or  eauiotion,  to  whatever  ob- 
jects, material  or  spiritual,  the  words  may  be  applied.  If  events  had  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  perfect  irregularity,  such  terms  never  would  have  bean 
invented ;  but,  when  the  successions  are  believed  to  be  in  regnUr  order* 
the  importance  of  this  regularity  to  all  our  wishes,  and  plans,  and  actions* 
has  of  course  led  to  the  employment  of  terms  significant  of  the  most  valua- 
ble dutinctions  which  we  are  physically  able  to  make.  We  give  the  name  of 
€€uue  to  the  object  which  we  believe  to  be  the  invariable  antecedent  of  a 
particular  change ;  we  give  the  name  of  ^ect^  redproeally,  to  that  invari- 
mble  consequent;  and  the  relation  itself,  when  considered  abstractedly,  we 
denominate  power  In  the  object  that  is  the  invariable  antecedent — tuieepUbi' 
iiljf,  in  the  olject  that  exhibits,  in  its  change,  the  invarisble  consequent.  We 
•ay  of  fire,  that  it' has  thepoirer  of  melting  metals ;  and  of  metals,  that  they 
mre  nueepiibU  of  fusion  by  fire,— that  fire  is  the  cause  of  the  fusion,  and  the 
foaioB  the  ^eci  of  the  application  of  fire :  but,in  all  this  variety  of  words,  we 
a«aD  nothing  more  than  our  belief,  that  when  a  solid  metal  is  sabje'eted  for  a 
certain  time  to  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  it  will  begin  afterwards  to 
exist  in  that  difliBrent  state  which  is  termed  liquidity,— that,  in  all  past  time, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  it  would  have  exhibited  the  same  change, — and 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  the  same  circumstances,  in  all  future  time. 
We  speak  of  two  appearances  which  metals  present ;  one  before  the  appli- 
cation of  fire,  and  the  mher  after  it:  and  a  simple  but  universal  relation  of 
lieet  and  the  metallic  substances,  with  respect  to  these  two  appearances,  is 
ell  that  is  expressed. 

**  A  CAUSE,  therefore,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it  philosophically 
aifai^ts,  may  be   said  to  be,  that  which  immboiatblt  prbcbobs    amt 

CHAfieB,  AMD   WHICH,    EXISTING  AT  ANT  TIME   IN    SIMILAR  CIRCUMSTANCES, 
HAS   BEEN  ALWAYS,   AND   WILL   BE  ALWAYS,   IMMEDIATKLT   FOLLOWED  BY    A 
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pertjr  io  qnntion  accompanyinjr  esch  other.    That  we  say 
tbat  ^Id  ii  yellow,  ductile,  aolnble  ia  nitro-oiaiutic  a,dd. 


■iHiLiK  ciUHSB.  Priority  latbeseqaenee  obtarred,  ■»<!  laTirUblenea*  of 
mntoeedeace  In  Ihe  put  tnd  flilare  teqncnccs  snppoied,  mre  the  BlnDenti, 
uid  the  only  elemwifaf,  comUned  In  tbe  notloa  of  a  caniB.  By  •  eoDTeriion 
of  tsnna,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  tbe  correlattra  ^fitt ;  and  potvtr,  aa  I 
hiTB  before  nld,  ia  only  another  word  for  nprewing  abttraellj  and  bileSf 
theantceadvacellself,  and  the  intarlableneai  of  the  relation. 
'  Tlie  word)  property  and  guality  adult  of  esaetly  the  same  deflnltloD  ; 
exprenins  only  a  certain  relation  of  Inrariabie  antecedanee  and  eonae- 
qnenee,  in  change*,  that  take  place,  on  the  presence  of  the  tabatance  to 
wUeh  they  are  ascribed.  They  are  itrictly  lynonyrnoni  with  p^iorr  ;  or, 
at  least,  the  only  dlfirenee  li,  that  properly  and  quatUif,  ai  comnonly  nied, 
comprehend  both  the  peiven  and  laieeptlblltluM  of  lubstaneea, — thh  powers 
of  prodnciog  change*,  and  the  laaceptlbliitles  of  being  ehan^ed.  We  say 
«qna1l]r,  Uiat  it  is  a  property  or  qoalily  of  water  to  melt  salt,  and  tliat  It  !■ 
one  of  lis  qualities  or  properties  to  freeie  or  become  lulid  on  the  safatrac- 
llonof  a  certain  quantity  of  heal;  bat  we.do  not  commonly  oae  the  wont 
power  in  the  latter  of  these  cases,  and  say  that  water  has  the  power  of 
being  frozen."—"  PtHwr,  praptrtg,  and  quaUts,  are,  in  the  physleal  ase 
of  these  terms,  CKaclly  aynonrmoos.  Water  has  the  ponrrofmaltiDgsalt; — 
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because  we  have  always  Tonod  ^Id,  when  pure,  to  berto.  We 
assert  that  lirio^  muscular  fibres  are  irritable,  living  nervona 
fibres  seusible,  for  the  same  reason.  The  eTideace  of  tbe  two 
proposilions  presents  itseU  lo  my  miad  as  unmarked  by  tb« 
faintest  shade  of  difference. 

Having-  found  by  experience  that  every  thing  we  see  baa 
aome  cause  of  existence,  we  are  induced  to  ascribe  the  con- 
stant coDGomitance  of  «  substance  and  its  properties  to  some 
necessary  connexion  between  them :  but,  however  strong  the 
feeling  may  be,  which  leads  ns  to  believe  in  some  more  clos* 
bond,  we  can  only  trace,  in  this  notion  of  necessary  connexion, 
the  bet  ofcertainty  or  universality  of  concurrence.  Nothing  more 
than  this  can  be  meant,  when  a  necessary  connexion  is  asserted 
foelween  tbe  properties  of  sensibility  and  irritability,  and-the 
stmctares  of  living  muscular  and  nervous  fibres. 

This  language  does  not  explain  how  the  thing  takes  place : 
il  is  merely  a  mode  of  stating  Ibe  fact  To  say  that  irritability 
is  a  property  of  living  muscular  fibres,  is  merely  equivalent  to 
the  assertion,  that  su^  fibre4  have  in  all  cases  possessed  the 
power  of  contraction.  What  then  is  the  cause  of  irritability? 
I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  conjecture. 

In  pbyuotogy,  as  in  the  physical  s<»ences,  we  <in)ckly  reach 


Wa  csDROt  tra  (nrpriied  (hit  the  author  of  the  PAytMoflml  LtHurcM 
should  bare  poured  forlh  the  full  Tial«  or  his  wrath  on  doctrines  at  obm 
coBjrialelTinhTertlagd]  his&iry  slrneturcioraubtle  fl nidi, mobile  mattert, 
Ac  Ac  eoDildared  ss  cause*  of  vital  action*,  and  to  iimple  and  logical, 
that  an;  aHempt  St  direct  opposition  bj  reaioniag  wooid  be  utlrrif  hope- 
1«a  He  tberefore  iMld];  stBrns,  that  **  if  they  mean  to  inalDuata  that  we 
kave  no  knowledfe  of  cause  or  elTecl  bpyopd  thai  which  Teinlti  troa  mere 
obiii  laticn,  they  publish  at  the  same  time  a  Html  on  the  human  understand' 
lof ,  a  prohibition  to  rational  inquiry,  and  a  most  severe  sattre  on  then- 
sdvei."  V.  9L.  Unless  Ibe  author  sbonld  shew,  on  soaw  futnre  occasion, 
what  be  hti  not  even  attempted  on  the  prnent,— liz.  what  It  Is  that  the 
wordi  eanee  and  effect  denote.  In  addition  t*  relalUe  iniariable  antcce- 
d«DC«  and  cmseqnence.—thla  volley  of  hard  wordi  will  only  recoil  on  Jiia 
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the  boondkries  of  knowledge  wheDever  we  attempt  to  p«iM* 
tratd  the  flnt  eaotes  of  the  phenomena.  The  most  we  can 
accomplish  is,  to  make  gradaal  conquests  from  the  (er^toriei  Ot 
ignonnee  and  doabt ;  and  to  leave  under  their  dominioa  tboae 
objects  only  which  our  reason  hasnot  reached,  or  is  not  able  to 
reach.  Theg^reat  end  orobservationaDd  experiment  is  to  dia- 
cover,  amoDg  the  various  phenomena,  those  which  are  the  moat 
g;eneral.  When  these  are  well  ascertained,  they  serve  as  prin- 
ciples, from  which  other  facts  may  be  deduced.  The  Newto- 
nian theory  of  gniTitation  is  a  most  splendid  example.  The 
only  object  of  oncertaiDty,  which  then  remains,  is  the  flnrt 
cause  of  a  small  number  of  facts.  The  phenomena  succeed  each 
other,  like  the  generations  of  men,  in  an  order  which  we  ob< 
serve,  but  of  which  we  can  neither  determine  nor  cooeeire  the 
'  commeDcemeDt,  We  follow  the  links  of  an  endless  chain ;  add, 
by  holding  fast  to  it,  we  may  ascend  from  one  link  to  another ; 
but  the  point  ofsnspension  is  not  within  the  reach  of  oar  feeble 
powers. 

To  call  life  a  property  of  orgsnisation  would  be  nnmean- 
ing ;— it  would  be  nonsense.  The  primary  or  elementary  animal 
structures  are  endued  with  vital  properties ;  their  combinatioiw 
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arc  brought  forwards  to  anawcr  some  useful  purpose;  but  the  genii  and 
5tpirit3  of  physiology  are  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  do  nothing  at  last 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  just  as  well  without  them :  thoy 
literally  encumber  us  with  their  help. 

For  those,  who  think  it  impossible  that  (lie  living  organic  structures 
should  have  vital  properties  without  some  extrinsic  aid,— although  they 
require  no  such  assistance  for  the  equally  wonderful  affinities  of 
chemistry,  for  gravity,  elasticity,  or  the  other  properties  of  matter, — 
a  great  variety  of  explanations,  suited  to  all  tastes  and  comprehensions, 
has  been  provided. 

Some  are  contented  with  stating  that  the  properties  of  life  arise  from 
a  vital  principle.  This  explanation  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  its  profoundness ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  transferable,  and  equally  applicable  to  any  other  subject.  Some 
hold,  that  an  immaterial  principle,  and  others,  that  a  material,  but 
invisible  and  very  subtle  agent,  is  superadded  to  the  obvious  structure 
of  the  body,  and  enables  it  to  exhibit  vital  phenomena.  The  former 
explanation  will  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  immaterial 
beings,  and  who  understand  how  they  arc  connected  with  and  act  on  mat- 
ter. But  I  know  no  description  of  persoas  likely  to  benefit  by  the  latter: 
for  subtle  matter  is  still  matter ;  and  if  this  fine  stuff  can  possess  vital  pro- 
perties^ surely  they  may  reside  in  a  fabric  which  differs  only  in  being  a 
little  coarser. 

Mr.  HvNTER  has  a  good  substantial  sort  of  living  principle: 
tic  seems  to  have  had  no  taste  for  immaterial  agents,  or  for  subtle 
matters.  His  materia  vitas  is  something  tangible;  he  describes 
it  aA  a  substance  like  that  of  the  brain,  diffused  all  over  the  Ixxly, 
and  entering  into  the  composition  of  every  part  He  conceives  even 
the  blood  to  have  its  share.*     We  may  smile  at  these  fancies,  without 


*  That  the  author  of  the  Phyfiological  Lecturct  should  hare  published  two 
book*,  iMincipally  for  the  purpose  of  explaioing,  illustratingf  and  coDfirmiog 
Mr.  Ht'?tTSR*B  *"*  Theory  of  Life^^*  without  shewing  us  ia  cither  what  that 
theory  was,  without  a  siDgle  citation  or  reference  to  identify  this  doctrine, — thus 
boldly  baptized  with  the  name  of  HuNTEs^—as  the  literary  ofispring  of  its  alleged 
parent,  appenr*  strange  and  suspicious.  It  is  easily  cxplninod :  for  this  lluntcrian 
theory  of  lif«,  which  its  real  .luibor  so  stontly  mnlntnint  to  be  uol  otiV^  \>toSi\>V  ;\w^ 
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any  disrespect  to  &  name  that  wg  all  revere,  without  any  inBensibi- 
lity  to  the  merits  of  a  surgeon  and  physiologist  whose  geoiua  and 
labours  hare  reflected  honour  on  our  profession  and  our  conotry. 
If  the  father  of  poetry  sometimis  falls  asleep,  a  physiologist  may 
be  allotred  to  dream  a  little :  but  they  who  are  awake,  need  uot  sltnt 
their  eyes,  and  endeavour  to  follow  hii  example, — need  not  exUUt 
another  instance  of  the  perverted  taste  which  led  the  disciples  of 
an  ancient  philosopher  to  driok  spinach-juice,  that  they  might  look  - 
pale  like  their  master. 

Plato  made  the  rital  principle  to  be  an  emanation  of  tbe  amaia 
mundif  or  soul  of  the  world ;  an  explanaiion,  no  doubt,  foite  sa- 
tisfactory to  those  who  know  what  the  soul  of  tha  world  i»,  and 
how  other  souls  emanate  from  it. 

Tlie  Brahmins  of  the  East  hold  a  similar  notion ;  but  they  make 
the  soul  after  death  pass  on  into  other  bodies,or  into  animals,  accord- 
ing to  its  behaviour;  admitting,  bawever,  that  thoie  of  tbe  good 
are  immediately  re-absorbcd  into  tbe  Divinity.  Some  of  the  Gracki 
adopted  a  distinct  vital,  sensitive,  and  rational  principle  in  man.  - 

These  are  merely  specimens, — a  few  articles,  as  patterns,  ae- 
lected  from  a  vast  aasortment.     If  you  do  not  like  either  of  then. 
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rest:— -for  of  these,  as  of  the  numerous  religious  in  the  world,  only 
one  can  be  true. 

What  18  comparative  anatomy?  The  expression  is  rather  vague 
and  indefinite.  Yon  naturally  inquire  what  is  compared?  what  is 
the  object  of  comparison  ?  The  structure  of  animals  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  man.  To  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy from  facts  furnished  by  the  human  subject  only,  would  be 
like  writing  the  natural  history  of  our  species  from  obscrriiig  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  town  or  village. 

Repeated  observations  and  multiplied  experiments  on  the  vari- 
oas  tribes  of  animated  nature  have  cleared  up  many  obscure  and 
doubtful  phenomena  in  the  economy  of  man.  A  continuation  of 
this  method  will  place  physiology  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience, 
and  build  up  science  on  ground  hitherto  occupied  by  fancy  and  con- 
jectore. 

The  physiologist,  who  is  conversant  with  natural  history  in  gene- 
raly  is  fortified  against  uncertain  opinions,  and  the  showy  but  flimsy 
textures  of  verbal  sophistry.  An  hypothesis  which  to  others  ap- 
pears perfectly  adequate  to  the  object  in  view,  is  not  convincing  to 
him:  be  rises  above  the  particular  object  to  which  it  is  accommo- 
dated, in  order  to  appreciate  its  value :  as  we  ascend  an  eminence 
to  guo  a  commanding  view  of  a  district,  to  distinguish  its  features, 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  bearings  of  its  parts,  and  their  relations 
to  the  snrnmnding  country. 

There  are  three  pohtts  of  view,  in  which  comparative  anatomy 
has  an  important  bearing  on  human  physiology. 

In  the  infiincy  of  science,  physiology,  such  as  it  was,  owed  its 
origin  to  zootomy,  which  was  practised  by  physicians  and  natural- 
ists eighteen  centuries  before  human  dissections  began.  The  .^na- 
iomia  Partium  Corporis  Humaui  of  Mondini,  written  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  first  compendium  of  human 
anatomy  composed  from  actual  dissection.  It  is  easy  to  shew  that 
even  the  osteology  of  Galen  was  not  drawn  from  the  human  ske- 
kton :  and  many  parts  of  the  body  still  bear  names  derived  from 
animals,  which  names  are  in  some  instances  not  correctly  applicable 
to  the  hmnao  structure  ;  for  example,  the  epithets  right  and  left 

applied  to  the  cavitic(>  of  the  heart. 
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Although  human  anatoniy,  after  its  first  scientific  developemeiit 
by  Berengar  of  ("arpi,  was  so  quickly  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  by  the  great  triumvirate,  Vesalius,  Fallopius,  and  Ecs- 
TACHiuSf  yet  the  most  important  discoveries,  those  of  greatest  wdght 
in  physiology  considered  as  the  basis  of  medicine,  were  made  in 
animals.  No  period  has  been  so  fruitful  in  these  discoveries,  nor  so 
distinguished  in  the  literary  history  of  our  science,  as  the  aevcn- 
teenth  century;  in  which  the  anatomy  of  brutes  was  most  zealously 
cultivatody  and  most  of  the  great  anatomical  facts  were  found  out, 
which,  by  unveiling  the  hidden  springs  and  movements  of  the  animal 
machine,  have  furnished  the  principles,  upo  n  which  rational  patho- 
logy and  practical  medicine  have  been  established. 

These  comparative  researches  render  the  most  important  service, 
by  affording  a  criterion,  in  doubtful  cases,  for  determining  the  uses 
of  ]mrts,  which,  as  the  main  object  of  this  fundamental  medical 
science,  has  boon  well  chosen  by  Galen  for  the  title  of  his  classical 
work  on  physiology.  Ilcnce  IIalleu  observes,  that  the  situation, 
figure,  and  size  of  parts  ought  to  be  learned  from  man  ;  their  uses 
and  motions  must  bo  drawn  from  animals. 

I  shall  adduce  a  few  particulars,  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
the  preceding  remarks. 

A  serpent  swallows  an  animal  larger  than  itself,  which  fills  its 
(esophagus  as  well  us  stoiimch,  and  of  which  the  digestion  occu- 
pies several  days,  oi  even  weeks.  We  f>pen  the  reptile  during  this 
process,  and  find  that  part  of  the  animal  '  which  remained  in  the 
(ns<>i)hagus,  sound  and  natural;  while  the  portion  which  had  de- 
scended into  the  stomach,  though  still  retaining  its  figure,  is  semi- 
liquefied,  reduced  into  so  soft  a  state  as  to  break  down  under  the 
slightest  pressure.  TTow  effect nally  docs  this  simple  fact  refute 
the  notions  of  digestion  being  mechanical  trituration:  or  solution 
by  heat  (for  the  animtil  is  cold-blooded)  ;  or  the  eiTect  of  fermen- 
tation, or  putrefaction,  urcoction! 

The  slow  and  languid  motion  of  the  bloud  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals has  enabled  ur  to  demonstrate  in  Ihciu  tlio  circulation,  which 
in  man  can  only  ha  proved  by  argument. 

Physiologists  have  i)ccn  niucli  pcrplo.xcd  to  find  out  a  common 
centre  in  the  nervous  5yslojn,  in  whi;h  :il!  .«cnjsationo  may  meet,  and 
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from  which  all  acts  of  violation  may  cmaiiute  ;  a  central  apartment 
for  the  supcrintendant  of  the  human  panopticon  ;  or,  in  its  imposing 
Latin  name,  a  sttisorium  commune.  That  there  must  he  such  a 
point  they  are  well  convinced,  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
homan  mind  is  simple  and  indivisihie,  and  therefore  capahlo  of 
dwelling  only  in  one  place.  The  pineal  gland,  the  corpus  caUosum, 
the  pons  Varolii,  and  other  parts,  have  heen  successively  suggested. 
Now,  there  are  many  orders  of  animals  with  sensation  and  volition, 
who  have  none  of  these  parts  :  and  this  assumed  unity  of  the  sen- 
tient principle  becomes  very  doubtful,  when  we  see  other  animals, 
possessed  of  nervous  systems,  which,  after  being  cut  in  two,  form 
again  two  perfect  animals.  Is  the  immaterial  principle  divided  by 
the  knife,  as  well  as  the  body  ? 

The  heart  has  been  regarded  by  many  physiologists  as  the  prime 
mover  in  the  animal  machine, — the  origin  of  vital  motion  in  the  em- 
bryo, the  chief  agent  in  forming  and  maintaining  the  fabric,  and 
the  main-spring  for  keeping  the  whole  machinery  in  action.  There 
are  whole  classes  of  living  beings,  and  some  of  complicated  struct 
turc,  which  have  no  heart. 

Some  have  regarded  the  spleen  as  a  spunge,  soaking  up  the  blood 
when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  allowing  it  to   be  squeezed  out 
again  by  the  pressure  of  this  bag  when  distended.     In  many  ani- 
mals, the  spleen  is  neither  cellular,   nor  so  situated  as  to  be  com- 
pressible by  the  stomach :  this  is  the  case,  generally  speaking,   with 
birds  and  reptiles.     The  office  cf  conveying  away  fluids  from  the 
stomach  has  been  assigned  to  it ;  making  it  a  kind  of  waste-pipe, 
to  prevent  the  liquid  contents  of  the  digestive  cisteni  from  arising 
above  a  certain  level.     But  it  exists  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  where 
neither  the  figure  of  the  stomach,   nor  the  known  habits  of  the 
animals,  in  respect  to  food  and  digestion,  admit  of  this  explanation. 
Id  the  camel,   which  retains  the   water  in  its  stomach,  and  in  the 
horse,  where  it  |>asscs  very  rapidly  into  the  coM^um,  the  spleen  is  as 
large  as  in  other  animals.     In  beasts  of  prey,  which    hardly  drink 
at  all,  it   is  as  large  and  cellular   as  in   the   herbivorous  ruminant 
animals.     Its  size  and  its  cells  are  particularly  conspicious  in   the 
latter:  yet  the  fluids  which  they  swallow  gr»  intr»  the  paunch,  and 
not  into  the  true  digestive  stomach. 
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Although  arguments  iVoiii  auitlogy  arc  of  great  Bcivice  in  pby- 
siology  and  other  departments  of  natural  history,  ulthougb  they 
throw  light  ou  obscure  points,  and  givo  an  interest  to  many  discu*- 
aioni,  their  employ  meat  requires  caution,  and  they  should  rather  be 
resorted  to  ibr  illustrutioo  than  relied  ou  for  direct  proof.  Orgaia 
GOrrespundingia  situation  and  name  aru  not  always  constructed  alike; 
hence  a  part  is  sunielimes  employed  in  one  class  of  animals  for  m 
different  purpose  frain  lliat  which  the  instrument  of  the  aamc  dum 
and  (It  analogous  position  in  the  body  executes  in  another.  The  gi^ 
zards  of  Ihp  gallioa  have  a  prodigious  triturating  pon'cr  ;  and  thoN, 
who  first  ascortftincd  by  cx)ierimcnt  the  extent  of  their  power,  vtic 
disposed  to  infer  that  digestion  is  cffeclrd  in  nian  by  mechanical 
attrition.  'Saw,  llic  gizzard,  although  the  corresponding  part  te 
our  stomneh,  is,  iu  structure  and  action,  the  instrument  of  nuutH 
cation;  and,  as  birds  have  no  teeth,  it  is  tb'^  only  instrmneiit  tat 
dividing  the  hard  grain  on  which  they  feed.  Further  inquiry  shewi, 
that  even  in  this  stomach,  which  is  covered  hy  a  thick  iDsenubk 
cuticle  capable  of  hearing  the  friction  of  gniin  and  siliceous  pebblei, 
digestion  is  really  cSTccted,  as  in  the  stomach  of  man,  by  aoIutioB; 
the  solvent  juice  being  setrctcd  by  the  large  eollei^tion  of  glanda  at 
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|>ect  a  modification  in  the  function,  instead  of  authorising  us  to  in- 
fer that  the  same  office  is  executed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in 
both  cases.  If  we  met  with  animals  in  whom  the  cystic  dust 
opened  into  the  small  intestines  separately  from  the  hepatic,  shall  we 
therefore  infer  that  the  human  gall-hladder  is  not  a  receptacle  for 
the  hepatic  hile  ? 

Again :  Animals  may  he  compared  to  each  other :  each  organ 
most  be  examined  in  all  the  gradations  of  living  beings;  its  modi- 
fications compared  and  surveyed  in  relation  to  the  varieties  of  other 
parts,  before  a  just  notion  of  its  functions  can  be  formed.  This 
kind  of  examination  of  the  animal  kingdom  leads  to  what  may  be 
called  *  general  anatomy/  the  basis  of  general  physiology ;  the  ob- 
jects of  which  are^  to  determine  the  organisation,  and  unfold  the 
Tital  laws  of  the  whole  system  of  living  beings. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  we  have  the  power  of  insulating  the  ra- 
rioQS  objects  of  our  research  ;  of  analysing  them  into  their  compo- 
nent   elements ;  of  subtracting  these  successively ;   and  thus  dc- 
teraumng  beforehand  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  we  may  be 
studying.    It  would  be  desirable  to  employ  the  same  proceeding  in 
■atoral  history ;  and  it  is  resorted  to,  when  the  objects  are  suffici- 
catly  nmple.    But  they  arc  too,  for  the  most  part,  too  complicated, 
aad  eonnected  too  closely  by  mutual  influences.    We  cannot  analyse 
aa  ammal  of  the  higher  orders,  and  observe  the  simple  result  of 
tick^oifan  by  itself;  for,   if  we  destroy  one  part,  (he  motion  of 
the  whole  machine  is  stopped.    The  phenomena  come  before  us  un- 
fe  conditions  not  regulated  by  our  own  choice ;  and  in  a  state  of 
MDj^lcation,  requiring  close  attention  and  careful  discrimination^ 
to  iearch  out  and  determine  the  precise  share  of  each  component 
ptrt 

Is  this  difficulty,  comparative  observations  afford  some  assist- 

The  animals  of  inferior  classes  arc  so  many  subjects  of  ex- 

ptrioKnt  ready  prepared  for  us ;  where  any  organ  may  be  observed 

'■fe  every  variety  of  simplicity  and  complicati<m  in  its  own  struc- 

^j—of  existence  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other?. 


LECTURE  IV. 


Nature  of  Lift.— Methodical  Arrangement  of  Living  Beingt— 
Sjifcits,  Varieties,  Genera,  Ordert,  ffc.—Progreaxive  Strnplifiea' 
lion  of  Organisation,  ami  of  Functions. — •Intellectual  Fimetiont 
of  the  Brain,  in  the  7mtural  and  (Unordered  state,  explained  on 
the  tame  jirinciplet  a»  the  offices  of  other  Organs. 


Tub  notion  of  life  is  too  complicaled — embraces  'oo  many  particn- 
Iftrs — to  admit  of  a  ebort  definition.     It  varies  in  the  different  kiadi 
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The  component  elements,  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  principal 
one,  united  in  numbers  of  three,  four,  or  more,  easily  pass  into 
new  combinations ;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  conver- 
tible into  fluid  or  gas. 

Such  a  kind  of  composition,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  the 
constituent  parts,  is  called  organisation ;  and,  as  the  vital  pbe- 
nomena  are  only  such  motions  as  are  consistent  with  these  ma- 
terial arrangements,  life,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes  ^and 
we  have  no  other  guide  in  these  matters,)  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  organisation.  Life  presupposes  organisatioil>  as 
the  movements  of  a  watch  presuppose  the  wheels,  levers,  and 
other  mechanism  of  the  instrument. 

The  organisation  assumes  certain  definite  forms  in  each  kind 
of  animals ;  not  merely  in  the  external  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  but  in  each  part,  and  in  all  the  details  of  each.  On  this 
depends  the  kind  of  motion  which  each  part  can  exercise,— the 
share  which  it  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the  general  vital 
movement;  which  latter,  or,  in  short,  life,  is  the  result  of  the 
mutual  actions  and  re-actions  of  all  parts. 

Living  bodies  exhibit  a  constant  internal  motion,  in  which 
observe^an  uninterrupted  admission  and  assimilation  of  new, 
a ,  correspondent  separation  and  expulsion  of  old  partidee. 
The  form  remains  the  same ;  the  component  particles  are 
continaally  changing.  While  this  motion  lasts,  the  body  is 
said  to  be .  alive ; — when  it  haa  irrecoverably  ceased,  to  be 
dead.  The  jorganic  structure  then  yields  to  the  chemical  afll- 
nilias  ef  the  surrounding  agents,  and  is  speedily  destroyed. 

All  living  beings  have,  in  the  first  place,  formed  part  of 
m  body  like  their  own;  have  been  attached  to  a  parent  be- 
fore the  period  of  their  independent  existence.  The  new 
aainal,  while  thus  connected,  is  called  a  germ :  its  separa- 
tion constitutes  generation  or  birth.  After  this,  it  increases 
in  sise  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  for  each  species  and 
•achpart. 

The  duration  of  existence  is  limited  in  all  animals :  after  a 
lobger  or  shorter  period,  the  vital  movements  are  arrested,  and 
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tbeir  cessation  or  death  seems  to  occur  as  a  Decessary  coDse- 
qaenceoflife. 

Thus,  theo,  absorptioD,  assimilation,  exhalation,  g^eneratioD, 
and  growth,  arc  fuQctions  common  to  all  living  beings;  birth 
and  death,  the  universal  limits  of  their  existence;  areticnlar 
contractile  tissue,  with  fluids  in  its  interstices,  the  general  ei- 
senoe  of  their  structure ;  substances  easily  convertible  into  the 
state  of  liquid  or  gas,  and  combinations  readily  changing, 
the  bans  of  their  chemical  composition.  Fixed  forms^  per- 
petuated by  generation,  distinguish  their  species,  determijae 
the  combination  of  secondary  functions  peculiar  to  each,  and 
assign  to  them  their'respective  situations  in  the  system  of  the 
univerie. 

After  forming  this  general  notion  of  living  beiaga,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  animal  kingdom  in  detail.  The  firat  gluice 
discovers  to  us  an  infinite  variety  of  forms ;  diverutiei  so  nn- 
merous,  that  the  attempt  to  observe  and  register  the  whole 
■eenu  almost  hopeless.  We  find,  however,  that  these  fonni 
at  first  view  so  infinitely  various,  admit  of  being  classed  toge- 
ther,—of  being  formed  into  groups,  each  of  which  is  distingniA- 
ed  by  certain  essential  characters.    la  the  latter,  all  the  ani- 
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n&nse,  the  character  of  variety  is  stamped  on  all  Nature's 
works.  She  has  made  it  a  fandamental  law^  that  no  two  of 
her  productions  shall  he  exactly  alike ;  and  this  law  is  invaria- 
bly observed  through  the  whole  creation.  Each  tree,  each 
flower,  each  leaf,  exemplifies  it;  every  animal  has  its  individual- 
character  ;  each  human  being  has  something  distinguishing, 
in  form,  proportions,  countenance,  gesture,  voice,^ia  feelings, 
thought,  and  temper, — ^in  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  physiog- 
nomy. This  variety  is  the  source  of  every  thing  beautiful  and  • 
interesting  in  the  external  world, — the  foundation  of  the  whole 
moral  &bricof  the  universe. 

I  cannot  help  pointing  out  to  you  how  sirongiy  the  voice  of 
Nature,  so  clearly  expressed  in  this  obvious  law,  opposes  all 
attempts  at  making  mankind  act  or  think  alike.  Yet  the  legis- 
lators and  rulers  of  the  world  have  persisted,  for  centuries,  in 
endeavouripg  to  reduce  the  opinions,  the  belief  of  their  subjects, 
to  certain  fancied  standards  of  perfection, — to  impress  on  human 
thought  that  dreary  sameness,  and  dull  monotony,  which  all 
the  discipline  and  all  the  rigour  of  a  religious  sect  have  been 
hardly  able  to  maintain  in  the  outward  garb  of  its  followers. 
The  mind,  however,  cannot  be  drilled, — cannot  be  made  to 
move  at  the  word  of  command :  it  scorns  all  shackles ;  and  rises 
with  fireah  energy  from  every  new  attempt  to  bind  it  down  on 
this  bed  of  Procrustes.  ' 

All  the  oppression  and  persecution,  all  the  bloodshed 
imd  misery,  whicli  the  attempts  to  produce  uniformity  have 
occasioned,  are,  however,  a  less  evil  than  the  success  of  these 
mad  efforts  would  be,  were  it  possible  for  them  to  succeed  in 
opposition  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind — to 
^he  general  scheme  and  plain  design  of  Nature. 

The  most  powerful  monarch  of  modern  history,  who  exhibited 
the  rare  example  of  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the  cares  of  em- 
pire .while  still  fully  able  to  wield  the  sceptre,  was  rendered 
lensible  of  the  extreme  folly  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  attempt- 
ing to  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  among  the  numerous  sub- 
1^^  of  his  extensive  dominions,  by  finding  himself  unable  to 
^Ve  even  two  watches  go  alike,  although  every  part  of  this 
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simple  mechanisiD  was  comtracted,  formed,  aod  atUiiated  b^ 
lHiB§elC  The  dear  experience  &nd  the  candid  GODfearioiL  or 
ChabLss  V.  were  Ihiowti  away  od  his  bigoted  sod:  who  Mt 
peftled  on  &  still  grander  scale,  with  fresh  horrors  and  ooelUM, 
the  bloody  experiment  of  dra£:ooning:  his  subjects  into 
qniformity,  only  to  iiutruct  (he  world  by  a  still  more  memor- 
able failare. 

The  incr^uingp  light  of  reason  has  destroyed  many  of  tbece 
renuiluit>  of  ignorance  and  barbarism:  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  before  the  Boal  accomplishment  of  the  grand  porpoee, 
which,  however  delayed,  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated;— I 
mean,  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  mind:  the  destroelion 
otall  creeds  and  articles  of  faith ;  and  the  establishment  of  fbll 
freedom  of  opinion  and  belief,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  dny  will 
arrive,  when  the  attempts  at  e.nforcinir  uniformity,  of  opinion 
will  be  deemed  as  irrational,  and  as  little  desirable,  as  to  en- 
deavour at  producing  sameness  of  fece  and  stature.* 

In  tbe  m^an  time,  no  efforts  capable  of  accelerating  a  conaun- 
nution  to  beneficial  to  mankind  should  be  omitted ;  and  I  have 
Iherefbre  attempted  to  shew  you,  that,  on  this  point,  the 
analo^es  of  natural  history  accord  with  the  dictates  of  Mawm 
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the  sad,  becomes  dark  aad  swarthy  in  Bengal ;  but  his  off^ 
spring,  if  from  an  Enghshwoman,  are  born  just  as  fair  as  he 
himself  was  originally:  and  the  children,  after  any  number  of 
generations  that  we  have  yet  observed,  are  still  born  equally 
iiur,  provided  there  has  been  no  intermixture  of  darK  blood. 

Moreover,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  which  we  are 
not  well  acquainted,  a  more  important  change  of  organisation 
eecns,.  A  new  character  springs  up,  and  is  propagated  by 
generation;  this  constitutes' a  variety,  in  the  language  of 
nataraliali.  The  number  and  degree  of  these  variations  are 
confined  within  narrow  limits ;  they  occur  chiefly  in  the  doipes- 
licated  animals,  and  have  not  interfered  with  the  transmission 
and  oontiniiation  of  those  forms  which  constitute  species.  They 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  hereafter. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  crilerion  of  definite  form,  trans-* 
roitted  by  generation,  we  may  define  a  species  as  a  collection 
of  all  the  individuals  which  have  descended  one  from  the  other^ 
or  from  common  parents,  and  of  all  those  which  resemble  them 
as  much  as  they  resemble  each  other.* 

Thus,  our  first  operation^  in  classifying  the  animal  kingdom, 
consists  in  referring  individuals  to  their  species.    .The  next 
brings  together  the  species  most  nearly  resembling  each  other, 
and  forms  them  into  groups  called  genera.     This  presupposes 
a  tlioroQgh  knowledge  of  the  animals ;  because  the  species  in- 
clvded  under  each  genus  should  resemble  each  other  more 
closely  than  the  species  of  any  other  genus.     For  example,  the 
lion,  tiger,  lynx,  leopard,  panther^  cat  species^  with  some 
others,  compose  the  genus  felts  or  cat     All  these  have  a 
savage  character,  as  they   prey  on   living  animals.     For  this 
purpose  they  are  armed  with  powerful  teeth,  with  great  mus- 
cular strength  in  the  jaws,   neck,  and   limbs:  they  all  have 
the  tongue  and  glans  penis  covered  with  sharp,  horny  prickles; 
and  they  are  furnished  with  curved,  sharp,  and  cutting  nails  or 
claws,  which,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism,  are  retracted^  so  as  not 


*  CuviER,  Hegne  Animal;  !.  i.  Introduction,  p.  19. 
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to  press  against  the  ground  when  the  aaimal  is  not  elnplojif^ 
them.  Thus  the  species  in  question  all  agree  in  the  leading 
points  of  orgaqisation ;  and  they  agree  likewise  in  general 
habits  and  character.  The  commoa  cat  is  the  only  one 
actually  domesticated  ;  but  the  lioo,  tiger,  and  others,  are 
easily  lamed,  and  rendered  Tamiliar  to  man,  although  their  size 
and  strength  make  them  too  daogeraus  for  playrellows;  and 
many  admit  of  training,  so  that  they  can  be  employed  in 
hunting. 

'llie  genera  are  again  formed  into  groups  called  ordkks: 
thus  the  cow,  sheep,  goat,  deer,  antelope,  camelf  llama,  and 
other  genera,  compose  the  order  ruminantia.  All  these  feed 
on  vegetables,  and  submit  their  food  to  a  double  process  of 
mastica^on,  in  reference  to  which  the  stomach  possess  a  very 
peculiar  and  complicated  structure.  This  vegetable  diet,  and 
this  process  of  rumination,  are  connected  with  certain  stntc- 
tHres  of  teeth  and  Jaws,  with  peculiar  arrangement*  of  tbe 
organs  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  with  certain  general 
habits,  which  produce  great  similarity  of  character  tbroogfaoBt  ' 
the  whole  order. 

jiffLTcnt  orders  areo^'ain  urranged  into  certain CL&.S8ES. 
iviparous,  and    in  which   the 
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rate  knowledge  of  the  whole  animated  creation  is  necessary; 
SO  that  it  cannot  be  attempted  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
success,  except  in  an  advanced  state  of  the  science. 

When  such  an'  arrangement  haxl  been  properly  executed  ; 
that  is,  when  the  animals  have  been  assigned  to  each  division 
according  to  their  resemblances  of  structure^  so  that  the  species 
of  each  genus  are  alike,  and  more  like  to  each  other  than  to 
those  of  any  other  genus  ;  and  when  the  same  remark  is  true 
concerning  the  genera  of  each  order,  the  orders  of  each  class, 
and  the  classes  of  each  department ;  it  is  an  abridged  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  science,  the  embodied  result  of  all  our  know- 
ledge eoncerning  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals.  The 
place  which  any  animal  occupies  denotes  all  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances of  its  organisation  and  economy,  and  expresses  them 
in  a  few  words.  We  say,  for  example,  that  the  dromedary 
belongs  to  the  genus  camelus,  order  ruminantia,  class 
MAMMALiA^,  aud  department  vertebralia.  To  a  person,  con- 
versant with  the  principles  of  the  arrangement,  these  four 
words  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  animal,  which  would 
otherwise  require  a  lengthened  description. 

The  great  utility  of  this  scientific  short-hand  writing,  in 
abbreviating  descriptions,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration; 
it  is  absolutely  indispensible  when  we  come  to  delineate  the 
stmcture  and  modifications  of  organs  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom. '  The  recent  work  of  Cuvier,  entitled  the 
''  Animal  Kingdom  distributed  according  to  its  Organisation," 
contains  the  most  complete  and  accurate  view  of  the  subject 

If  we  contemplate  living  beings  arranged  in  one  line,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  perfect,  and  continued  downwards,  we 
llnd  a  tolerably  regular  gradation  from  complicated  to  simple, 
through  the  whole  series.    At  one  end  is  man  ;  at  the  other, 
an  animated  microscopic  point,  of  which  thousands  are  found  in 
ti  single    drop  of  fluid.       Numberless    gradations  are  placed 
between  these  ;  so  that,  though  the  two  ends  of  the  chain  are 
immeasureably  remote/  there  is  close  approximation  between 
soy  two  links. 
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This  simplification  or  deg^radation  of  tlie  organisation  is  im- 
mediately  perceptible  on  compariDg  together  the  four  great 
departments*  of  the  animal  kingtiom  :  and  it  is  equally  n>  in 
each  depnrtinent.  In  the  vkrt£Bralia,  wepus  from  man  to 
the  eel  or  serpent;  in  the  mollusoa,  from  the  cQttle-llsh  to 
the  barnacle  or  oyster:  in  the  articulata,  from  the  crab  or 
lobster  to  the  earthworm  or  leech;  in  the  badiata,  ftom 
the  star-fish  or  medusa  to  an  animalcule  of  infuBions. 

The  same  progression  is  observable  in  each  class;  in  the 
mammalia,  for  example,  we  descend  from  man  to  the  whale 
or  seal. 

A  cursory  general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom  will  ahdw 
IIS  the  gradual  stops  by  which  this  simplilication  of  the  organi- 
sation is  effected. 

The  internal  articulated  skeleton,  on  which  the  Bgare^ 
motions,  and  other  important  properties  of  the  vertebral  ani- 
mals, which  possess  it,  so  much  depend,  ends  in  the  vertebral 
departmcnt.t  In  some  fishes  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  car- 
tilage; and  in  others,  it  is  so  soft  as  hardly  to  alTord  points 
sufficiently  firm  for  support  and  motion.  External  members  for 
locomotion  do  not  exist  in  some  vertebral  animals,  as  serpents 
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division.  The  sympathetic  noire  belongs  only  to  the  vertebral 
department.'*' 

The  diaphragm  ends  with  the  mammalia :  so  that  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  not  distinct  in  any  other  animals. 

The  circulation  is  reduced  in  reptiles  to  the  single  state,  and 
is  carried  on  by  one  auricle  and  ventricle. 

Warmth  of  the  blood— -that  is,  a  temperature  of  that  Huid 
considerably  elevated  above  the  surrounding  medium— belongs 
only  to  mammalia  and  birds ;  and  the  red  colour  of  the  same 
fluid  is  confined,  virith  one  small  exception,  to  the  vertebral 

animals. 

Organs  of  voice  end  in  reptiles ;  not  existing  in  fishes. 

Viviparous  generation,  with  its  attendant  process  of  suckling 
the  young,  is  confined  to  the  mammalia ;  and  is  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  simple  oviparous  form. 


^  If  the  simple  nerroot  itr adores  ia  some  animals  of  the  lower  orders 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sympathetic  nerve,  it  will  not  materially  affect  our 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  simplification  of  the  organisation  is  con- 
cerned. TaBTiRAKUS  regards  the  knotted  abdominal  cord  of  insects  and 
worms  as  the  Tertebral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  united  Into  a 
symmetrical  whole.  To  call  it  a  spinal  marrow  he  thinks  Incorrect.  **  Its 
situation  on  the  abdominal  instead  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  points 
out  a  great  dlflerence  between  it  and  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  four  Terte- 
bral classes.  The  spiders  and  phalangia,  which  in  other  respects  are  allied 
to  other  insects,  hsTo  no  such  cord,  but,  like  the  molluscs,  single  ganglia, 
not  placed  In  a  straight  direction  one  behind  the  other.  A  true  spina! 
marrow  Is  only  found  in  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,**  Bioloffte^ 
b.  V.  p.  331,  839. 

.  "  In  this  view,  the  representation  that  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  belongs 
only  to  red-blooded  animals,  must  be  deemed  incorrect.  This  very  nerve  is 
the  most  general,  the  original  of  all  nerves ;  but  it  Is  variously  modified  In 
the  different  classes.  In  worms  and  Insects  there  are  merely  vertebral 
ganglia,  without  the  coeliae  ganglia  of  mammalia  and  birds  ;  In  the  acepha- 
lous mollosca  there  are  the  latter,  without  the  former ;  In  the  cnttle-fish  and 
snails  there  are  single  ganglia  of  both  kinds.  AU  these  lower  animals  have  no 
spinal  marrow ;  fishes  and  reptiles  have  one,  and  also  vertebral  ganglia  ; 
but  thecoiltac  ganglia  either  do  not  exi.st  in  them,  or  are  not  so  developed 
as  in  birds  and  mammalia.**     Ibid.  33i-5. 
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Urinary  orfrans  end  with  the  mammalia,  many  of  which  have 
no  bladder ;  as  birds,  some  fislits,  and  reptiles. 

The  absorbent  system  terminates  in  the  vertebral  depart- 
ment :  of  which  only  the  mammalia  and  birds  possess  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  mollusca  present  an  organisation  very  much  rednced  in 
the  namhetofits  parts,  and  veryimperrcctinall  respects,  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  vertebral  animals.  They  have  no 
skeleton  to  lodge  the  nervous  system,  and  form  the  centra  ot 
motions ;  no  separate  receptacles  for  the  various  internal 
organs :  hut  the  brain,  nervous  cord,  and  viscera,  are  all  placed 
in  a  common  cavity. 

In  articulated  animals,  the  nervous  system  is  reduced  to  a 
knotted  cord,  and  the  orgons  of  sense  are  grradually  extin- 
guished. The  heart  ceases  in  this  department,  and  respiratioa 
also,  as  carried  on  by  a  particular  organ. 

In  the  radiated  department  the  organs  of  circulation  floally  dis- 
appear ;  the  heart  having  been  before  abolished.  The  alimentary 
apparatus  is  reduced  to  a  simple  bag  with  one  opening-. 
Finally,  in  the  microscopic  animalcules  all  special  organs  an  at 
an  end,  and  the  animated  being  appears  to  our  senses  a  spot  of 
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fcw  branches :  in  some  of  the  more  complicated  radiated  ani- 
mals, a  few  almost  doubtful  nervous  branches:  and  below  them, 
nothing" — neither  brain,  gang^lia,  nerves  nor  organs  of  sense. 

But  there  would  be  little  inducement  to  compare  together  the 
Tarious  animal  structures,  to  follow  any  apparatus  through  the 
whole  animal  series,  unless  the  structure  were«  a  measure  and 
criterion  of  the  function.  Just  in  the  same  proportion  as 
organisation  is  reduced,  life  is  reduced  ;  exactly  as  the  organic 
parts  are  diminished  in  number  and  simplified,  the  vital  phe- 
nomena become  fewer  and  more  simple:  and  each  function 
ends,  when  the  respective  organ  ceases.  This  is  true  through- 
out zoology ;  there  is  no  exception  in  behalf  of  any  vital  mani- 
festfttiona. 

The  same  kind  of  facts  the  same  reasoning,  the  same  sort  of 
evidence  altogether,  which  shew  digestion  to  be  the  function 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  ntotion  of  the  muscles,  and  various 
sccretionsof  their  respective  glands,  prove  that  sensation,  per- 
ception, memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  thought^-in  a  word, 
all  the  manifestations  called  mental  or  intellectual — are  the 
aDimal  functions  of  their  appropriate  organic  apparatus,  the 
eentral  organ  of  the  nervous  system.  No  difficulty  nor  ob- 
scQtity  belongs  to  the  latter  case,  which  does  not  equally  affect 
all  the  former  instances:  no  kind  of  evidence  connects  the 
liriDg  processes  with  the  material  instruments  in  the  one 
inrhieh  does  not  apply  just  as  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  other. 

SfaaH  I  be  told  that  thought  is  inconsistent  with  matter; 
that  lire  cannot  conceive  how  medullary  substance  can  per- 
ceive,  remember,  judge,  reason  ?  I  acknowledge  that  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  how  the  parts  of  the  brain  accomplish  these 
purposes — as  we  are  how  the  liver  secretes  bile,  how  the  mus- 
cles eontract,  or  how  any  other  living  purpose  is  eflected ; — as 
we  are  how  heavy  bodies  are  attracted  to  the  earth,  how  iron, 
it  drawn  to  the  magnet,  or  how  two  salts  decompose  each 
other.  Experience  is,  in  all  these  cases,  our  sole,  if  not  suffici- 
ent instructress :  and  the  constant  conjunction  of  phenomena, 
as  exhibited  in  her  lessons,  is  the  sole  ground  for  affirming  a 
necessary  connexion  between  them.    If  we  go  beyond  this,  and 
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come  to  inquire  tbe  manner  bow,  the  racchanifia  by  which 
then  things  are  effected,  we  shall  find  every  tbiog  aromid  u 
equally  myBterious,  equally  incomprebensible.^froin  tbe  itODe 
which  fells  to  the  earth,  to  the  comet  traverstng-  tbe  beavena, 
—from  the  thread  attracted  by  amber  or  sealing-wax,  to  the 
revolution  of  planets  in  their  orbits, — from  the  formation  of  a 
taaggot  in  putrid  flesh,  or  a  mite  in  cheese,  to  the  production 
of  a  Newton  or  a  Franklin. 

Id  opposition  to  these  views,  it  has  been  contended  th»i 
thought  is  not  an  act  of  the  brain,  but  of  an  immaterid  sub- 
stance, residing  in  or  connected  with  it.  This  large  Aod 
curiong  structure,  which,  in  tlie  human  subject,  receives  one 
fifth  of  all  the  blood  sent  out  from  tiie  heart,  which  is  so  peca> 
liarly  and  delicately  organised,  nicely  enveloped  in  sneeessive 
membranes,  and  securely  lodged  in  a  solid  bony  ease,  is  left 
almost  without  an  office,  being  barely  allowed  to  be  capable  of 
sensation.  It  has,  indeed,  the  easiest  lot  in  the  animal  econo- 
my: it  is  belter  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  any  other  part, 
and  has  less  to  do.  But  its  office— only  one  remove  above  a 
sinecure — is  not  a  very  honourable  one:  it  is  a  kind  of  porter, 
entrusted  to  open  the  door,  and  introduce  new  comera  to  tbe 
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Oor  btttinesfi  is,  to  inquire  what  is  true ;  not  what  is  the  finest 
theory ;  not  what  will  supply  the  best  topics  of  pretty  compo- 
sition and  eloquent  declamation,  addressed  to  the  prejudices, 
the  passions,  and  the  ig'norance  of  our  hearers.  We  need  not 
fear  the  result  of  investigation.  Truth  is  like  a  native  rustic 
beauty;  most  lovely  when  unadorned,  and  seen  in  the  open 
light  of  day.  Your  fine  hypotheses  and  specious  theories  are 
like  the  unfortunate  females  who  supply  the  want  or  the  loss 
of  native  charms,  and  repair  the  breaches  of  age  or  disease,  by 
paint,  finery,  and  decorations ;  which  can  only  be  exhibited  in 
the  glaring  lights,  the  artificial  atmosphere,  and  the  unnatural 
scenery  of  the  theatre  or  saloon.  Whenever  it  is  thoroughly 
discussed,  truth  will  not  fail  to  come  like  tried  gold  from  the 
fire.  Like  Ajax,  it  requires  nothing  but  day-light  and  fair 
play. 

Reason  and  free  inquiry  are  the  only  eflectual  antidotes  of 
error.  Give  them  full  scope,  and  they  will  uphold  the  truth, 
by  bringing  false  opinions,  and  all  the  spurious  oflspring  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  self-interest,  before  their  severe 
tribunal,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  test  of.  close  investi* 
gation.  Error  alone  needs  artificial  support:  truth  can  stand 
by  itself. 

Sir  EvERARD  Home,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bauer  and 
bis  microscope,  has  shewn  us  a  man  eight  days  old  from  the 
thne  of  conception, — about  as  abroad,  and  a  little  longer  than 
8  pin's  head.  He  satisOed  himself  that  the  brain  of  this  ho- 
munculns  was  discernible.  Could  the  immaterial  mind  have 
been  connected  with  it  at  this  time  ?  or  was  the  tenement  too 
small  even  for  so  ethereal  a  lodger?  At  the  full  period  of 
utero-gestatien  it  is  still  difilcult  to  trace  any  vestiges  of  mind ; 
and  the  believers  in  its  separate  existence  have  left  us  quite  in 
the  dark  on  the  precise  time  at  which  the  spiritual  guest  ar- 
rives in  his  corporeal  dwelling,  the  interesting  and  important 
moment  of  amalgamation  or  combination  of  the  earthly  dust 
and  the  ctlicreal  essence.  The  Uoman-Catholic  church  has  cut 
the  knot,  which  do  oue  else  could  untie  ;  and  hus  decided  that 
^e  little  mortal^  on  \i&  pas:iage  iuto  this  world  of  trouble,  has 
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A  sotil  to  bo  saved:  JC  accordingly  directs  and  niiltiorite* 
midwivcs,  in  cases  of  difticult  labour,  wliure  the  death  of 
the  ioTant  is  apprehended,  to  baptize  it^  by  means  of  a 
gyringe  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  thus  to  save  it  from 
perdition. 

Tbcy,  whose  scruples  are  not  quite  set  at  rest  by  the 
above-mentioned  decision  of  the  cliarch,  nor  by  bcinp  told 
that  the  mind  has  not  yet  taken  up  its  (jiiartcrs  in  the  brain, 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  mental  phe- 
nomena at  the  time  of  birth,  by  tlic  senses  and  brain  not 
haviogr  been  yet  Called  into  action  by  the  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal objects. 

These  org;ans  begin  to  be  extrciscd  as  soon  as  the  child  ia 
born :  and  &  faint  glimmering  of  mind  is  dimly  perceived  in  the 
course  of  the  first  months  of  existence  :  but  it  is  as  weak  and 
infantile  as  the  body. 

As  tlie  senses  acquire  their  powers,  and  tlic  cerebral  jelly 
.  becomes  firmer,  the  mind  gradually  strengthens ;  slowly  ad- 
vances, with  the  body,  through  childhood  to  puberty;  and  be- 
comes adult  when  the  developement  of  the  frame  is  complete ; 
it  is,  moreover,  mule  or  female,  according  to  the  seT  of  the 
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mod  hig^h  forehead  of  the  orang-utang  lift  him  above  his  brother 
monkeys ;  but  the  developcment  of  his  cerebral  hemispheres 
and  his  mental  manifestations  are  both  equally  below  those  of 
the  Nog^ro.  The  gfradation  of  organisation  and  of  mind  passes 
through  the  monkey,  dog,  elephant,  horse,  to  other  quadru- 
peds ;  thence  to  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  and  so  on  to  the 
lowest  links  of  the  animal  chain. 

In  ascending  these  steps  of  one  ladder,  following  in  regular 
succession  at  equal  intervals,  where  shall  we  find  the  boundary 
of  unassisted  organisation  ?  where  place  the  beginning  of  the 
immaterial  adjunct  ?  In  that  view  which  assimilates  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  to  those  of  other  organic  parts,  this  case  has 
no  difficulty.  As  the  structure' of  the  brain  is  more  exquisite, 
perfect,  and  complex,  its  functions  ought  to  be  proportionally 
80.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  doctrine  now  enforced,  that  the 
fact  is  actually  thus :  that  the  mental  powers  of  brutes,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  are  proportional  to  their  organisation.  . 

We  cannot  deny  to  animals  all  participation  in  rational  en- 
dowrooDts,  without  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  most  obvious  facts, 
-—to  indications  of  reasoning,  whicli  the  unprejudiced  observa* 
tion  of  mankind  has  not  failed  to  recognise  and  appreciate. 
Without  adverting  to  the  well-known  instances  of  comparison, 
judgment,  and  sagacity,  in  the  elephant,  the  dog,  and  many 
other  animals,  let  us  read  the  character  drawn  by  Humboldt 
of  the  South-American   mules. 

''  When  the  mules  feel  themselves  in  danger,  they  stop, 
torning  their  heads  to  the  right  and  to  the  left:  the  motion  of 
their  ears  seems  to  indicate  that  they  reflect  on  the  decision 
they  ought  to  take.  Their  resolution  is  slow,  but  always  just» 
if  it  be  free;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  bo  not  crossed  nor  hastened  by 
the  imprudence  of  the  traveller.  It  is  on  the  frightful  roads  of 
the  Andes,  during  journeys  of  six  or  seveu  months  across  moun- 
tains furrowed  by  torrents,  that  the  intelligence  of  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden  displays  itself  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Thus 
the  mountaineers  are  heard  to  say.  '  1  will  not  give  you  the 
mule  whose  step  is  the  easiest,  but  him  who  reasons  best.'  "* 

•  Penonal  Surratirr,  v.  iii. 
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If  tfae  intellectual  phenomena  of  man  require  an  immatemt 
priociple  snperadded  to  the  brain,  we  must  equally  concede  it 
to  thoge  more  rational  animals  which  exhibit  tnanileststioM 
differing  from  some  of  (he  human  only  in  degree.  If  we  grant 
it  to  these,  we  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  so  on  in 
succession  to  the  whole  series, — to  the  oyster,  the  sea-aDenioiw, 
the  polype,  the  microscopic  animalcules.  Is  any  one  prepared 
to  admit  the  existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all  these 
cases?    If  not,  he  must  equally  reject  it  in  man. 

It  IB  admitted,  that  an  ideot  with  a  malformed  brain  has  bo 
mind ;  that  the  sagacious  dog  and  Imlf-reaBOnable  elephant  do 
not  require  any  thing  superadded  to  their  brains ; — it  it  allowed 
that  a  dog  or  elephant  excels  inferior  Boimals,  in  consoqoence 
of  poMessing  a  more  perfect  cerebral  structure ; — it  is  strongly 
suspected  that  a  Nbwton  or  a  Shakspearc  excels  other  moi^ 
tala  only  by  a  more  ample  developement  of  the  anterior 
cerebral  lobes,  by  having  an  extra  incli  of  brain  in  the  rig^t 
place;  yet  the  immatcrialists  wilt  not  concede  the  obviow 
corollary  of  all  these  admissions,  vis.  that  the  mind  ol  nan  n 
merely  that  more  perfect  exhibition  of  mental  phenomena 
which  the  mori;  complete  developement  of  ibo  brain  would 
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tbem  80  exactly,  as  to  be  able  to  decide  that  it  can  exccntc  the 
mental  functions  of  an  elephant,  a  dog,  or  an  orang-ntang,  but 
cannot  perform  those  of  a  Negro  or  a  Hottentot  ? 

To  say  that  a  thing  of  merely  negative  properties,  that  is,  an 
immaterial  substance,  which  is  neither  evidenced  by  any  direct 
testimony,  nor  by  any  indirect  proof  from  its  clTccts,  does  exist, 
and  can  think,  is  quite  consistent  in  those  who  deny  thought  to 
animal  structures,  where  we  see  it  going  on  every  day. 

If  the  mental  processes  be  not  the  function  of  the  brain, 
what  is  its  office  ?  In  animals  which  possess  only  a  small  part 
of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in  many 
cases  is  more  acute  than  in  man.  What  employment  shall  we 
find  for  all  that  man  possesses  over  and  above  this  portion, — 
for  the  large  and  prodigiously-developed  human  hemispheres  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  these  serve  only  to  round  the  figure  of 
the  organ,  or  to  fill  the  cranium  ? 

It  is  necessary  for  you  to  form  clear  opinions  on  this  subject 
as  it  has  immediate  reference  to  an  important  branch  of  patho- 
logy. They  who  consider  the  mental  operations  as  acts  of 
an  immaterial  being,  and  thus  disconnect  the  sound  state  of  tho 
mind  from  organisation,  act  very  consistently  in  disjoining 
insanity  also  from  the  corporeal  structure,  and  in  representing 
it  as  a  disease,  not  of  the  brain,  but  of  the  mind.  Thus  we 
come  to  disease  of  an  immaterial  being,  for  which,  suitably 
enough,  moral  treatment  has  been  recommended. 

I  ff^ly  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  various  forms  of  in- 
sanity, that  all  the  affections  comprehended  under  the  general 
term  of  mental  derangement,  are  only  evidences  of  cerebral 
afTections,  disordered  manifestations  of  those  organs  whose 
healthy  action  produces  the  phenomena  called  mental;  in 
short,  symptoms  of  diseased  brain. 

These  symptoms  have  the  same  relation  to  the  brain,  as  vo- 
miting, indigestion,  heartburn,  to  the  stomach  ;  cough,  asthma, 
to  the  longs ;  or  any  other  deranged  functions  to  their  corres- 
ponding organs. 

If  the  biliary  secretion  be  increased,  diminished,  suspended, 
or  altered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  clian<;cs  \i\  Wv^ 
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condition  of  the  liver,  u  the  immediate  cause  .of  these  pheno- 
mena. We  explain  the  state  of  respiraUon,  whether  slow, 
harried,  impeded  by  cough,  spasm,  Sic  by  the  variooa 
conditions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  parts  concerned  in  breath- 
ing.     These  explanations  are  deemed  perfectly  satisfactory. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  person  who  told  us  that  the 
organs  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business;  that  cetera, 
jaundice,  hepatitis,  are  diseases  of  an  immaterial  hepatic  being ; 
that  asthma,  cough,  consumption,  are  affections  of  a  subtle 
pulmonary  matter ;  or  that  in  both  cases  the  disorder  a  not  in 
bodily  o^ans,  but  in  a  vital  principle?  If  such  a  statement 
would  be  deemed  too  absurd  for  any  serious  comment  in  the 
derangements  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  organic  parts,  bow 
can  it  be  received  in  the  brain  ? 

The  very  persons  who  use  this  language  of  diseases  of  the 
mind,  speak  and  reason  correctly  respecting  the  other  afrections 
of  the  brain.  When  it  is  compressed  by  a  piece  of  bonet  or  by 
elTkised  blood  or  serum,  and  when  all  intellectual  pheoomeu* 
are  more  or  less  completely  suspended,  they  do  not  say  that 
the  mind  is  sqcieezed,  that  the  immaterial  principle  anfl^rt 
pressure.     For  ihi.-  n.vinjrs  of  deliriutii  ;uiii  pliruusy,  the  excita- 
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vessels  apparently  more  numerous,  membranes  thickened  and 
opaque,  depositions  of  coagulable  lympli  forming  adhesions  or 
adventitious  membranes,  watery  efTusions,  even  abscesses :  add 
to  this,  that  the  insane  often  become  paralytic,  or  are  suddenly 
cat  oir  by  apoplexy. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  mental  phenomena  are  disturbed 
witboQt  any  visible  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
brain :  as  digestion  or  biliary  secretion  may  be  impaired  or 
altered  without  any  recognisable  change  of  structure  in  the 
stomach  or  liver.  The  brain,  like  other  parts  of  this  compli- 
cated machine,  may  be  diseased  sympathetically ;  and  we  see  it 
recover. 

Tbos  we  find  the  brain,  like  other  parts,  subject  to  what  is 
called  functional  disorder ;  but,  although  we  cannot  actually 
demonstrate  the  fact,  we  no  more  doubt  that  the  material  cause 
of  the  symptoms  or  external  signs  of  disease  is  in  this  organ^ 
than  we  do  that  impaired  biliary  secretion  has  its  source  in  the 
liver^  or  faulty  digestion  in  the  stomach.  The  br^in  does  not 
often  come  under  the  inspection  of  the  anatomist,  in  such  cases 
of  fanctioDal  disorder ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
experienee,  that  very  few  heads  of  persons  dying  deranged  will 
be  examined  after  death,  without  shewing  diseased  structure^ 
or  evident  signs  of  increased  vascular  activity. 

The  eflfect  of  medical  treatment  completely  corroborates 
Hbese  views.  Indeed,  they  who  talk  of  and  believe  in  diseases 
«f  the  mind,  are  too  wise  to  put  their  trust  in  mental  remedies. 
^Aisfuments,  syllogisms,  discourses,  sermons,  have  never  yet 
restored  any  patient ;  the  moral  pharmacopoeia  is  quite  ineffi- 
cient; and  no  real  benefit  can  be  conferred  without  vigorous 
medical  treatment,  which  is  as  efficacious  in  these  affections  as 
in  the  diseases  of  any  other  organs. 

In  thus  drawing  your  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the 
Vrain,  I  have  been  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  intrinsic  inter- 
est and  importance  of  the  subject  but  by  a  wish  to  exemplify 
the  aid  which  human  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology 
lie  capable  of  affording  each  other,  and  to  shew  how  the 
data  furnished  by  both  tend  to  illustrate  pathology.     I  have 
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purposely  avoided  Dolicmg-  those  considerations  of  the  tendency 
of  certain  physiological  doctrines,  which  have  some^mes  been 
industriously  mixed  op  with  these  disquisitions.  In  defence  of 
a  weak  cause,  and  in  foilnre  of  direct  arg:nments,  appeab  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  have  been  indulged ;  allempts  hava 
been  made  to  fix  public  odium  on  the  supporters  of  this  or  that 
opinion ;  and  direct  charges  of  bad  motives  and  injurioua  con- 
sequences have  been  reinforced  by  all  the  arts  of  misrepresen- 
ta^on,  insinuation,  and  inuendo. 

To  discover  truth,  and  to  represent  it  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligible  maoDer,  seem  to  me  the  only  proper  objects 
of  physiological,  or  indeed  of^any  other  inquiries.  Free  dis- 
ensaion  is  the  surest  way,  not  only  to  disclose  and  strengthen 
what  is  true,  but  to  detect  and  expose  what  is  fallacioui.  Let 
ni  not  then  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  truth,  as  to  use  in  its 
defence  foul  blows  and  nnlawful  weapons.  Its  adveriariet,  it 
it  has  any,  will  be  dispatched  soon  enough,  without  the  aid  of 
the  stiletto  and  the  bowl. 

The  argument  against  the  expediency  of  divulging  an  opi- 
nion, although  it  may  be  true,  from  the  possibility  of  its  being 
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The  following  remarks  on  those  parts  of  tlio  natural  history 
of  oQr  species,  which  admit  of  illustration  from  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  formed  twelve  Lectures, 
delivered  after  the  three  foregoing,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Sargeons,  in  the  past  summer  (1818).  They  are  here  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  suhject,  without  any 
reference  to  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  the  particular  Lectures 
i^'bich  are  therefore  entirely  omitted. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ffature  and  OhJKia  of  Ihc  Inquiry ;  and  Mode  of  Itnestiga- 
Iicm  ;  the  Bubjecl  hithtrto  neglected,  and  very  erroneous  n»- 
tiona  eonaequently  preralenl. — Sources  of  information. — 
Analomieal  Charaelera  of  the  Monkey  Tribe,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Orang-utang  and  Chimpanai. — Speeijte  Cha- 
racter of  Man. 


"  Mirantnr  altqul  ■llltadinet  montinm,  Injimtcs  flnclai  msria,  mItUtiMM 
Iiipiasflniiiiauin,et  gyros uderam: — relipi|uunt  lelpioi  Deo  ■IrantBr." 
Bids.  Avowtimm. 


The  natural  history  of  man, 
constitutes   a   siib|fcl   of 
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write  ittch  a  history  of  our  species  would  demand  a  femiliar 
^^uaintance  with  nearly  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
^edgOj  and  a  comhination  of  the  most  opposite  pursuits  and 
'^^dents.    This  lahour^  much  too  extensive  to  be  properly  exe- 
^2oted  by  any  individual,  is  divided  into  several  subordinate 
l>ranches.    The  anatomist  and  physiolog'ist  unfold  the  construc- 
tion and  uses  of  the  corporeal  mechanism ;  the  surgeon  and 
physician  describe  its  diseases;  while  the  metaphysician  and 
xnoralist  employ  themselves  with  those  functions  which  consti- 
tute the  mind,  and  with  the  moral  sentiments.    Man  in  society, 
Iiis  progress  in  the  various  countries  and  ages  of  the  world, 
liis  malUplication  and  extension,  aie  the  province  of  the  historian 
«Dd  political  economist 

I  design,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  man  as  an 
<ibject  of  zoology, — to  describe  him  as  a  subject  of  the  animal 
]diigdom.  I  shall  therefore  first  enumerate,  and  consider,  the 
«]istiactions  between  him  and  animals ;  and  shall  then  describe, 
^nd  attempt  to  account  for,  the  principal  differences  between 
the  various  races  of  mankind. 

Aithoogh  the  questions,  which  come  before  us  in  such  a 
Teview  of  the  subject  as  1  now  speak  of,  are  of  very  high  inter- 
cat  and  importance, — and  although  the  principles  derived  from 
these  investigations  throw  a  strong  light  on  many  dark  points 
iD  metaphyucs  and  morals,  in  legislation,  history,  antiquities, 
mnd  the  fine  arts, — we  shall  find  that  they  have  not  been 
investigated  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  attention  and 
perseverance. 

What  climates,  what  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  can  man 
bear!  How  is  he  able  to  endure  all  the  diversified  external 
infloenoes  of  such  various  abodes  ?  Is  he  indebted  for  this 
imvilege  to  the  strength  and  fiexibility  of  his  organisation,  or 
to  hu  mental  functions,  his  reason,  and  the  arts  which  he  has 
thence  derived?  Is  he  a  species  broadly  and  clearly  distin- 
guished from  all  others;  or  is  he  specifically  allied  to  the 
orang-utang  and  other  monkeys?  What  are  his  corporeal, 
what  his  mental  distinctions?  Are  the  latter  different  in  kind, 
or  only  superior  in  degree  to  those  of  the  higher  animals  ?    Is 
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there  one  species  ofnen  oDly.or  are  there  many  dbtinet ones f 
What  particalarB  of  external  form  and  inward  structure  chan<^ 
terise  the  several  races  t  What  relation  is  observed  between 
the  difTerences  of  structure,  and  those  of  moral  feolingr,  mental 
powers,  capability  of  civilization,  and  actual  progress  in  arts, 
sciences,  literature,  government  ?  How  is  man  affected  by  the 
GXtemal  inflaenccs  of  climate,  food,  way  of  life !  Are  these,  or 
any  others,  operating^  on  beings  originally  alike,  safficient  to 
account  for  all  tbe  diversities  Iiitherto  observed ;  or  must  we 
snnxMe  that  several  kinds  of  men  were  created  originally, 
each  for  its  own  situation  ?  If  we  adopt  tbe  supposition  of  • 
single  species,  what  country  did  it  first  inhabit?  and  what  wu 
the  appearance  of  the  original  man  ?  Did  he  go  erect,  or  on  all 
fours  f  Was  he  a  Patagonian,  or  an  Eskimau,  a  Negro,  or  a 
Geor^an. 

Such  are  the  inquiries  that  claim  our  attention  in  a  zoologi- 
cal survey  of  the  human  species.  To  suppose  thai  it  is  in  my 
power  to  famish  satisfactory  replies,  would  bo  a  degree  of 
presumption  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim.  I 
mention  them  only  as  examples;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
addinir  my  firm  coiiviclion,  that  thet^e  and  siintlar  mailers  will 
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subject  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  lu  a  volaminoas  work 
now  publishing  in  this  country,  entitled  General  Zoology,  or  Sye^ 
tematic  Natural  Hietory,  man  is  altogether  omitted,  without  notice 
or  apolog}'.  Accurate,  beautiful,  and  expensive  eugpravings  have 
been  executed  of  most  objects  in  natural  history,  of  insects,  birds, 
plants ;  splendid  and  costly  publications  have  been  devoted  to  small 
and  apparently  insignificant  departments  of  this  science ;  yet  the 
different  races  of  man  have  hardly  in  any  instance  been  attentively 
investigated,  described,  or  compared  together ;  no  one  has  approx* 
imatcd  and  surveyed  in  conjunction  their  structure  and  powers;  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  delineate  tliem, — I  will  not  say  on  a  large 
and  comprehensive,  but  not  even  on  a  small  and  contracted  scale: 
nobody  has  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  a  faithful  deli- 
neation of  the  several  varieties  of  man  one  tenth  of  the  labour  and 
expense  which  have  been  lavished  again  and  again  on  birds-of- 
paradise,  pigeons,  parrots,  humming-birds,  beetles,  spiders,  and 
many  other  such  objects.  Even  intelligent  and  scientific  travellers 
have  too  often  thrown  away,  on  dress,  anns,  orn.imcnts,  utensils, 
buildings,  laodscapesr  and  obscure  antiquities,  the  utmost  luxury 
of  engraving  and  embcllishmont ;  neglocting  entirely  the  being, 
without  reference  to  whom  none  of  those  objects  possess  either  value 
or  interest.  In  many  very  expensive  works,  one  is  disappointed  at 
meeting,  in  long  succession,  with  prints  of  costumes,  summer 
dresses  and  winter  dresses,  court  and  common  dresses ;  the  wearer 
in  the  mean  time  being  entirely  lost  sight  of.'^     The  inmiortal  his- 


*  Among  tlie  few  wurkt  in  which  we  meet  with  charactcri»tic  delintatioDi  of 
•f  the  human  iptcief  deeenring  confidence,  nuvy  be  mentioned, 

r#jr«ffcff  de  C.  Li  BaUN,  p«r  la  MQUovi$^  em  Perte,  ti  aux  imd€$  Oriw 
Iclet,  9 1.  fol. 

Cook's  yoymge  iowMrds  ike  South  Pote^  and  round  Ike  fVorld^  2  ▼.  4to.  1777. 

CooK*i  Vo^ege  io  ike  Pacific  Ocean,  St.  4to.  1785;  with  folio  Atlaa.  Both 
iJmc  coBtain  oumeroua  tzcellent  repretentationa  of  the  human  aubjecC. 

Pmuo^  yojfoge  ama  Terree  Auetralee,  torn.  I.  has  the  best  figures  of  human 
hmada  let  published.  There  are  numerous  heads  in  Daxox,  Voy.  dant  la  Haute 
M  Baste  Es^ypte,  pi.  104—112:  and  some  in  the  unrif ailed  Di$erij4Um  de 
^Sgy^e;  Etat  modenie.  A  few  other  references  will  be  found  in  (he  course  of 
ftlas  work. 
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torian  of  Nature  seems  to  have  alluded  to  tliU  straogs  neglect,  ia 
obserriDg  "quclqu'  interet  que  nousayona  a  nuus  coon^tre  noui 
mSmos,  jc  ne  sais  si  nnua  ne  conaaisaoos  paa  micux  tout  ce  qui  n'e» 
pas  noua.*"  Indeed,  whether  wc  inTOstignte  the  physical  or  tbt 
moral  nature  of  man,  wn  recognise  at  every  step  tlie  limited  extent 
of  our  knowledge,  and  arc  obliged  to  confess  tliat  ignomnce  which 
a  Ilous<iEAii  and  a  Buffon  have  not  bocn  naliamed  to  avow:— 
"The  moet  useful,  and  the  least  successfully  culttratcd  of  all 
human  knowledge,  ia  that  of  roan  :  and  the  inscriplionf  on  the  | 
temple  of  Delphi  cont^ned  a  more  important  and  difficult  precept 
than  all  the  books  of  the  moralists.}" 

That  the  greatest  ignorance  has  prefailed  on  this  aabjeetj  ere* 
in  modem  times,  and  among  men  of  distinguished  learning  no* 
acutenesa,  is  shewn  by  the  strange  notion  very  strcnnonily  asserlc?^ 
by  MoNBODDO§  and  Boossead,  and  firmly  believed  by  many,  th^^ 
man  and  the  monkey,  or  at  least  the  orang-otang,  belong  to  tt*^ 
same  species,  and  arc  no  otherwise  distinguished  from  each  otb^  ' 
than  by  circnmstances  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  difieceO  * 
physical  and  moral  agencies  to  whicli  they  hare  been  exposed.— '" 
The  fbnnci-  of  these  writers  even  supposes  that  the  human  tme^ 
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did  themselves,  we  may  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  concerning  the 
existence  of  wild  men  in  an  insulated  and  solitary  state,  similar  to 
that  of  wild  heasts.* 

The  completely  unsupported  assertions  of  Monboddo  and 
BorasEAu  only  shew  that  they  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
Btmctiire  and  functions  of  men  and  monkeys;  not  conversant  with 
zoology  and  physiology,  and  therefore  entirely  destitute  of  the 
principles  on  which  alone  a  sound  judgment  can  he  formed  concern- 
ing .the  natural  capahilities  and  destiny  of  animals,  as  well  as  the 
laws  according  to  which  certain  changes  of  character,  certain 
departures  from  the  original  stock,  may  take  place. 

Mankind  in  general,  the  unlearned  and  the  unscientific,  do  not 

eonmut  the  gross  mistake  of  confounding  together  man  and  animals : 

this  distinction,  at  least,  so  clear  and  ohvious  to  common  ohserva- 

tion  and  unprejudiced  common  sense,    is  preset  ved  in  their  short 

dmrioQ  of  the  animal  kingdom  into  man  and  hrutes. 

Other  writers,  who  expatiate  with  vast  delight  on  what  they  call 
tte  ngular  gradation  or  chain  of  hein^s,  and  discover  great  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  and  great  heauty  of  the  creation,  in  the  circum- 
,  that  nature  makes  no  leaps,  but  has  connected  the  various 
ilgeeCa  of  the  three  kingdoms  together  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase, 
>T  the  links  of  a  chain,  represent  roan  only  as  a  more  perfect  kind 
•/  monkey;  and  condemn  the  poor  African  to  the  degrading  situa- 
A  S4NI  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  superior  races  of  mankind  and 
orang-utang.     Such  is  the  view  exhibited  by  Mr.  White,  in  his 
'eoQiM^  of  the  regular  Cfradation  in  Man^  and  in  different  Animals 


^  '*ToQtofl  cct  observations  sor  les  variet^s  que  mille  causes  peuTcnt  produiro 

*^  ^t  produit  en  cffct  dans  Tesp^ce  humaioe,  me  font  doutcr  si  dircrs  animaax 

***UabIct  anx  horamcs,  pris  par  des  royagaors  pour  dts  betea  aans  beaucoup 

*  ^^UBieD  ou  a  cause  dc  quelques  diffS^reoccB  quails  remarquoient  dans  la  confor- 

.'^'woa  azt^rieure,  ou  seulement  parce  que  cca  animauz  ue  parloient  pa%   ne 

^''^im  point  en  eSet  de  vMtabiet  hommet  sauvaget^    dont  la  race  disperse 

'^ntiDement  dans  Ics  bois  n^aroit  eu  occasion  de  developper  ancune  de  ses 

"Nlfci  Tirtuelles,  n'avoit  acquis  aucun  degrO  dc  perfection,  ct  sc  trouToit  encore 

^  Vim  primiUf  de  nature."    Lib.  cif. 
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tind  Fegetables,  and  from  the  fornur  la  the  latter;*  where  he  dit- 
lincUy  ftRserts  that  "the  orang-utang  has  the  person,  the  manner, 
ftnd  the  actiona  of  man'*  (p.  35) ;  and  that  the  Ncgru  "  seems  to 
spfiroach  Dearer  to  the  bnite  creation  tlian  any  other  of  the  hunum 
species."  (p.  42  J  If,  by  regular  gradatina,  nothing  more  ii  mesnt 
th&n  the  variety  of  organisation  and  tta  progressive  simplification 
from  man  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  tlie  truth  is  incontes- 
tahle,  and  too  obvious  to  reijuirc  a  quarto  for  its  illuBtration  or 
support.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  designed  to  asfiert  identity  of 
species  bctu'cen  ourselves  and  monkeys,  the  position  is  quite  unte- 
nable. At  all  events,  both  the  statements  quoted  above  are  mora 
or  less  ineorrcct. 

That  the  Negro  is  more  like  a  monkey  than  tlie  European,  can- 
not be  denied  as  a  general  observation.  But  ivlty  is  the  Ncgffl 
nlirays  selected  for  this  comparison?  The  New  Hollander,  the 
Calmuck,  the  native  American,  arc  not  superior  to  the  Africans, 
and  are  as  much  like  monkeys.  Why  then  is  the  Negro  ahnie  to 
be  depressed  to  a  level  with  the  brute?  to  till  up  the  break  in  Hr. 
White's  chain  brftwccn  the  European  and  the  monkey? 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  notion  of  specific  identitjr 
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VlUietj  of  country  and  race,  it  is  separated  by  a  broad  and  clearly 
defined  interval  from  all  other  animals,  even  of  those  species  which, 
from  their  general  resemblance  to  us,  have  been  called  anthropcf- 
norphons. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  principally  through  the  labours,  the 
leetmres,  and  the  excellent  writings  of  Blumenbach,'^  that  the 
natural  history  of  man  has  begun  to  receive  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion; and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that^  whether  we  regard 
the  utrinsic  importance  of  the  questions  that  arise,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  affinities,  migrations,  and  history  of  nations,  or  advert 
merely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  research,  no  subject  will  be  found 
more  worthy  of  minute  investigation.  The  example  of  BuPFONf 
and  Blumenbach  has  been  followed  by  some  others ;  as  ZncxER- 
lUinrj!  M£iNBR8,§  Soemmering,||  Ludwio,1I  in  Germany;**  Hvx- 


*  He  cboee  the  varieties  of  mankiod  fur  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  ihciis ; 
GSttiDf.  1775,  4to.;  and  afterwards  published  it  under  the  title  Dt  GenerU 
HmwuM  Varietaie  Xaiiva^  12mo  of  which  the  third  and  last  edition  appeared  in 
1795.  Sefe  alio  his  Decades  Craniorum  ditertarum  Gentium  illustrattt;  1—5; 
GScifiy,  1700—1808:  his  Beytrdge  zur  Naturgetckickte ;  I.  u.  2.  tbeil,  Gott. 
TOO  aa41811:  his  Uandbuck  der  NaturgetehictUe :  ed.  9,  18U;  and  bis 
4iiiM— gwi  NaturhUtoritcher  Gegenttdnde;  more  particularly  1.  heft. 
^SMMte,  p.  114. 

X  GeogrMpkUrhs  GetcMchte  der  Mentchen^    und  dtr  allgemein  verbreiteten 
vierfiMgen  TkUrcn,  3  r.  8ro.  Lcipsic,  1778—1783. 

§  GnrndfisM  der  Geschiehte  der  Mentchheii;  Lcmgo,  1193.    A  short  but  intc- 
work;    particularly  valuable  from  the  very  extensive  erudition  of  the 
lUbor;  and  from  a  copious  catalogue  of  books,  accompanied  with  short  notices 
of  their  eharacter. 

GoUi»gi$chet  Ilitto riches  Magazin,  11  t.  His  work  entitled  Vsrschiedenhsit 
Ur  Menaehen-natureHy  wltich  I  have  not  seen,  contains,  1  believe,  the  detached 
MSays  and  treatises  of    the  ilisiorisches   Magazin   collected  together    and 

I  UUr  die  korperUche   Vtrschiedenheii  des  Negcrs   oom    Europaer,    8to. 
Ttukfisrt,  1785. 
^ GrwuHss  d§r  Naturgeschichte  der  Menschtn Species;  Leipsic,  179G. 
**8ome  other  books  have  been  published  in  Germany,    vt'tih  which  I  am  not 
M^uistcd;  viz.  J.  R.  Porbtkr  and  Kluoel  Abbildungt%  merheiirdi^er  V^lker 
^Tkitre;  Halle,  1793,  8vo. 
0.  FoisTm  und  SraiNCBL  Brytr'dge  zur  Vdlker  und  Ldnderkunic. 
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TEit*  and  Kaimes  t  inSrotlnnd;  Shith^  in  America;  and  Dr. 
Prichard§  in  this  country,  nbasc  clcir  statement!,  conviDciog 
reasoning,  end  very  extensive  information,  stamp  the  highest  value 
on  his  iiitcrcstrng  work,  and  distingiiisli  it  very  advantageonalf 
from  most  other  jjroductions  on  the  eamo.  subject. 

LiNXEL'S  plaeea  man  in  the  order  primatft  of  the  class  mahmalu  ; 
and  has  given  him  for  enmpanionfi,  the  monkeys,  Icmtirs,  and  bate,- 
of  which  tlic  latter,  at  least,  most  be  not  o  little  surprised  at  finding 
Ihcmselrcs  in  such  a  sitiintion  and  company,  llic  charactera  of 
hia  order  are,  "Front  teeth  incisors;  the  superior,  four;  parallel. 
Tivo  p;ctorsi  mamma.'.'' 

The  principles  mast  he  incorrect,  which  lead  to  such  an  approxi- 
mation. 

As  the  monkey  rnce  approach  the  nearest  to  man  ia  Btracture 
and  actions,  and  their  forms  are  so  much  like  tlic  human  as  to  have 
procured  for  them  tlic  epilhet  anthropa-morphoas,  wc  must  compare 
them  to  man,  in  order  to  find  out  the  specific  characters  of  the 
latter;  and  we  must  institute  this  comparison  particularly  with  tlww 
called  orang-utangs.  I  shuU  have  freiiaent  occasion,  in  this  part  of 
llic  snhjcct,  toniention  thelattcratiimal:  it  is,  tlici'efore. 
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All  the  simise,  and  tlie  lemurs  likewise,  arc  quadrumanous  ;  that 
is,  they  possess  opposable  members,  or  thumbs  on  the  hind  as  well 
as  on  the  fore  limbs :  they  have  perfect  clavicles ;  perfect  pronation 
and  supination  of  the  fore*arm ;  long  and  flexible  fingers  and  toes : 
hencei  they  have  the  power  of  imitating  many  human  actions ;  hence 
too,  they  are  excellent  climbers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot 
•atily  stand  or  walk  upright ;  because  its  foot  rests  on  the  outer  edge, 
the  beel  does  not  touch  the  ground,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis 
renders  the  trunk  unsteady.  Consequently,  tiiey  are  neither  biped, 
nor  strictly  quadruped.  They  resemble  man  in  the  general  form  of 
the  cranium,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  brain;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  cerebral  hemispheres  arc  greatly  reduced.  The  face  is 
turned  forwards ;  the  optic  axes  arc  parallel ;  the  orbits  complete, 
and  separate  from  the  temporal  fossa*.  The  nose  is  fiat  (hence  the 
name  simia,  from  aimusy  *  fiat-nosed*),  and  has  a  single  triangular 
OS  nasi. 

In  this  QUADRUMANOUS  ordor  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
viation from  the  human  structure,  by  increased  elongation  of  the 
monlej  and  advances  to  the  quadruped  attitude  and  progression. 
They  have  the  same  number  and  kinds  of  tectli  as  man  ;  and  an 
alimentary  canal  very  much  like  the  human,  their  pectoral  mammas 
and  loose  penis  are  other  approximations. 

In  solarge  a  family  as  the  monkeys,  we  shall  expect  to  meet  with 
considerable  varieties  of  form ;  and  to  find  that  the  human  charac- 
ter 18  strongly  expressed  in  some,  while  others  exhibit  successive  de- 
grees of  approximation  towards  the  neighbouring  animals. 

The  division  of  orangs,  which  is  the  most  strongly  anthropo- 
morphons,  and  includes  the  two  simix,  confounded  together  under 
the  names  of  orang-utang,  pongo,  jocko,  barris,  &c.  and  two  others 
called  gibbons  {S,  Lar^  or  long-armed  monkey ;  S.  Ltucisca,  or 
wonwou),  is  characterized  by  the  slight  prominence  of  the  jaws,  so 
that  they  have  a  large  facial  angle;  by  the  want  of  tail;  by  possess- 
ing an  OS  hyoides,  liver,  and  can^um  like  the  human :  the  latter  part 
has  an  appendix  vermiformis,  as  in  man.  They  have  very  long  arms. 

The  Mtmia  satyrus*  is  the  true  animal  so  much  celebrated  under 


•  Bli'mi?(bach  AbbiidugiHnn.  A.  (irgnuldnffr:  No.  12:  the  ciJiwum.'So.Vl 
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the  nsDic  oiang-utaof.*  It  is  priDcipally,  if  not  solely,  found  on  the 
great  island  of  Borueo,  vheacc  it  has  been  sometimes  brought  to 
us  through  Java.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  licigbt.  As  tite  sped- 
meDB  conveyed  hither  have  been  young,  we  may  suppoae  that  41 
would  reach  to  between  three  and  four  feet  when  grown  up ;  but  none 
have  been  seen  b  Europe  exceeding  three  feet.  Tlic  body  is  corered 
(rith  strong  reddish  brown  hair.  The  front  of  IhehcadbaaaTeryha- 
inan  character,  the  forehead  being  large  aud  liigh,aiid  the  facial  angle 
consequently  cousidcrable:  indeed,  no  auiuial  approaches  to  man  so 
nearly  as  this,  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  volume  of  the  brain. 
The  face  is  bluish  or  lead-coloured :  tlicrc  are  no  cheek  pouchest  nar 
calloBiticB  of  the  buttocks.  Two  large  membranous  bags  cover  tha 
front  of  the  neck  under  the  skin,  aud  n]icn  into  the  larynx  between 
the  oa  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage;  a  structure  which  spoils  Un 
for  speaking.  The  thumb  of  the  hiod  hand  has  no  nail.f  It  ia  ■ 
mild  and  gentle  animal,  nith  some  actions  similar  to  ours,  and  some 
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appearanees  of  human  feelings.  It  soon  becomes  attached,  and  imi- 
tates very  qoickly  whatever  we  do.  A  state  of  captivity,  in  climates 
and  with  diet  unfriendly  to  its  nature,  is  not  well  calculated  to  de?e- 
lope  its  feelings  and  powers,  or  to  lead  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  facul- 
ties and  intelligence. 

The  reports  of  travellers  concerning  its  immense  strength  and 
ferocity,  its  stature  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  inan, 
its  carrying  off  women  and  so  forth,  do  not  accord  either  with  the 
size  or  the  dispositions  of  the  creature  as  observed  in  the  examples 
brought  into  Europe.  They  must  probably  be  referred  partly  to 
exaggeration  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  other  large  simie 
(particularly  the  pongo*^  of  Borneo)  having  been  confounded  with 
the  true  orang-utang. 

The  Mimia  troglodytes  f  is  a  native  of  Angola  and  Congo,  where 

it  18  called  by  the  natives,  chimpanse.   It  resembles  the  former  in  size, 

bat  differs  from  it  in  being  covered  by  black  hair ;  in  having  a  lower 

ft>rebead,  and  large  ears ;  and  nails  on  the  thumbs  of  the  hind  hands. 

^t  is  very  susceptible  of  education,  and  quickly  learns  to  imitate 

^iximui  actions.    This  is  the  animal  of  which  Tyson;  has  given  an 


^  I«  a  Menoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  but  not  yet  published, 

C^  VUB  hat  oideavoured  to  prove  that  this  tremendous  creature  is  only  the  adult 

^  Sa^yras.    They  are  both  confined  to  the  Island  of  Borneo ;  and  they  agree  in 

^  ^rtat  leoglh  of  the  arms,  and  the  prominence  and  strength  of  the  spinous  pro- 

^'^•es  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  skulls  of  both  are  in  the  Hunterian  Collection ; 

^^  are  strDOgly  contrasted  to  each  other  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cra- 

^'"^•nd  face^  as  well  as  in  some  other  points.  If  these  are  merely  the  diiferences 

^ween  the  young  and  the  full-grown  animal,  I  know  no  other  example  of  such 

iBetanorphosis  in  the  animal  kingdom.    For  the  skull  of  the  orang-utang  see  the 

fl^teof  Blumbnbacu  already  quoted ;  for  that  of  the  pongo,  Fiscubr  NaturhU- 

Mc&<  PrMgmenie^  tab.  3^4.     1  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  bead  of 

f^  iMlividual  at  Exeter  Change  comes  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  poogo  than 

itt«  the  cranium  figured  by  Blumendacii,   or  that  in  the  Hunterian  Collection; 

■dike resemblance  seems  to  me  to  increase  with  theanimars  growth. 

t  A  good  engraving  from  a  living  original  is  found  in  Lb  Cat,  Traite  du  Fluid* 
JaNgrfi:  it  is  copied  by  Blumcnbacii,  Abbild,  N.  //.  G,  No.  11. 

i  7%e  Anaicmy  of  a  Pigmy^  compared  with  that  of  a  Monkey^  an  Ape^  and 
sMsm, 

N6.  r,  Q 
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excellent  anatomical  (Inscription,  accompaiiicd  with  vciy  good  eo- 
gravingii.  In  l>i>tli  those  simisi,  the  hair  of  the  upper  and  fore  amis 
takes  opposite  directions ;  that  is,  it  slants  in  each  part  of  the  limb 
towards  the  elhow. 

.  A  mori'  'IK  lUtc  and  itccuratc  nccount  of  tlic  projiciisities,  feelings, 
and  intellectual  phenomena  of  botli  tlicsc  creatures,  is  a  great  desi- 
deratnm  in  that  important  branch  of  coinpurativt^  physiology,  vliicb 
relates  to  the  functions  of  tlic  brain. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  man  appear  to  me  so  very  strong, 
that  I  not  only  deem  him  a  distinct  species,  but  also  put  him  into  a 
separateordcrbyhini!>clf.  His  physical  and  moral  attributes  place  him 
at  a  much  greater  distnnce  from  all  orders  of  mammalia,  than  tfaoae 
are  from  earh  other  respectiwly.  Tliy  zoological  statement  of  his 
[Hineipal  character  foUonrs  :* 

Order,  bimanum  (two-handed)  ;  genus,  homo ;  tlie  species  nn- 
gle;  with  several  varieties  hereafter  enumerated. 

Charactfrs ',  erect  stature;  two  hands  ;  teeth  approximated  and 
of  eiinal  length ;  the  inferior  incisors  perpendicular.  Prominent 
chin ;  rational :  endowed  with  speech ;  unaiineil ;  defenceless. 

Thc< '  circumstances  arc  so  obvious,  and  so  ahupdaiitly  sufficient 
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that  character,  a  commentary  on  the  short  zoological  statement 
which  immediately  precedes,  and  an  attempt  to  settle  the  question, 
whether  man  be  a  distinct  species,  or  have  a  common  origin  with, 
and  specific  affinity  to  any  other  animals :  the  second  will  be  devoted 
to  the  different  races  of  mankind,  will  contain  an  enumeration  and 
discussion  of  the  characters  by  which  thoy  arc  distingiushed,  and  a 
full  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  originally  distinct  species,  or  as  varieties  of  one  single  species. 


ermt  attitude  pkcituar  to  max. 


DIITINCTIONS  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  AMAEALS; 
aiAHACTEHS  OP  MAN. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The   Erect    Altilude  of  Man,  and  fomequent  Peciiliaritiet  i 
Strueture  of  Ike  Loicer  Limbs,  Tkunix,  Spine,  and  Pdcii. 


In  the  external  conformation  of  man,  wc  immediately  remark  his 
uprig)it  stature  ;  that  majestic  attitude,  nluch  aniionnccs  his  saperi- 
ority  over  all  tlie  otlirr  inhabitant:;  of  the  glribe.  He  is  the  only 
being  adapted  hy  liis  orgatiisaLion  to  go  erect.  Enslaved  to  tlirir 
senses,  and  parlakin^  merely  of  pliysical  enjoyments,  other  animals 
have  their  heads  directed  towards  llic  eartli : 
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people,  no  tribe,  nor  even  any  individual  in  a  healthy  condition,  has 
been  known  to  do  otherwise.  Yet  even  this  has  been  contested ; 
and,  as  philosophers  have  not  been  wanting  to  argue  that  we  were 
naturally  famished  with  tails,  but  by  some  strange  change  or  chance, 
had  got  rid  of  the  degrading  appendage  ;  so  others  have  held  that 
we  were  designed  by  nature  to  go  on  all  fours  \*  justifying  the  acute 
remark,  ''  Nihil  tarn  absurduin  esse,  quod  non  ab  aliquo  philosopho 
dictum  fuit.'* 

The  chief  support  of  this  notion  concerning  the  human  subject 
being  naturally  quadruped,  has'  been  derived  from  the  examples  of 
toild  men\  that  is,  children  lost  in  woods,  and  growing  up  in  a 
solitary  state.  Even  Linnbus  has  kindly  taken  them  under  his 
protection,  and  has  provided  a  respectable  sitnation  for  them  in  his 
Systcma  Aia/iirflB,  under  the  head  of  "  homo  sapiens /eri/5,"  to  whom 
ho  assigns  the  epithets  teirapus,  mutus,  hirsutus. 

What  is  this  *  homo  ferus'  of  Linn£Us  ?  How  arc  we  to  consider 
these  wild  men  ?  In  different  countries  of  £uropc,  a  few  individuals 
—and  very  few  indeed  are  authentically  recorded— have  been  met  with 
in  a  solitary  state ; — young  persons,  wandering  alone  in  woods,  or 
moiintainoas  regions.  To  unsophisticated  common  sense,  they  appear 
pooTy  half-witted,  stupid  beings,  incapable  of  speech,  with  faculties 
very  imperfectly  developed,  and  therefore  probably  escaping  from  or 
abaDdoned  by  their  parents  or  friends.  But  their  case  has  been 
eagerly  taken  up  and  warmly  defended  by  some  philosophers,  who 
employ  them  to  exemplify  natural  man — the  original  uncorrupted 
creatare— in  opposition  to  those  who  have  become  vitiated  and 
degenerate  by  civilization.  When  presented  to  us  in  so  important  a 
character,  and  with  such  high  pretensions,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
a  little  into  the  proofs  of  their  pedigree  and  claims. 

Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  who  lived  many  years  in  this  country,  is  one 
of  the  most  authentic  cases ;  and  his  biography  will  answer    the 


•  lIoscATi,  van  dtr  korperlichen  voesentlichen  Unlertchiede  zwischen  dtr 
Sirmelur  der  Mentchen  und  der  ThUre  ;  Gottin^.  1771.  8ro. 

ScnaAOB,  a  Dutchman,  in  a  Dutch  journal,  entitled  Genecsnaluuren  Uuulioud" 
kmmdige  Jaarbotken,    T.  3.  p.  32. 
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purpose  very  wall.*  In  July  1724,  Jiicgcii  Meyer,  a  townsmaD  of 
Hamelii,  tnel  in  liia  field  with  a  uaketl,  brawnisli,  black-liaired  boy, 
apparently  about  twelve  years  old,  m'Iio  uttered  no  Bound,  was 
enticed,  by  shewing  liiin  two  applies,  into  Hie  toivn,  and  placed,  fiir 
nafc  cuslody,  in  an  hospital,  by  order  of  the  burgomaster  Seterik, 
Petbh— ttma  he  was  christened  by  the  children  on  his  first 
appearance  in  tlic  town,  and  he  went  by  the  saiue  name  to  hig 
death— behaved  rather  brutish  nt  lir.sl :  seeking  to  get  out  at  doors 
and  windows,  resting  uovr  and  then  on  his  kuccs  and  elbovB,  and 
rolling  himself  from  side  to  side  till  he  fell  iislee]).  He  did  not  like 
bi-cad  ;  but  he  eagerly  peeled  green  Hiicks,  ami  chewed  the  peel  for 
juice,  as  he  also  did  vegetables,  grnss,  and  bean-shells.  He  soon 
learned  t"  conduct  himself  more  piojierly,  iiml  was  allowed  to  go 
about  the  toivn.  When  any  thing  was  offere<l  liim  to  cat,  ho  first 
smelt  it,  and  then  put  it  in  his  mouth,  or  laid  it  oside,  shaking  hii 
heaO.  In  thcsaroe  way  he  would  smell  i>coj)lc'sliands,  and  then  strike 
his  britast  if  pleased,  or  otherwise  shake  his  head.  When  he 
particularly  liked  any  thing,  as  beans,  peas,  mulberries,  fnilt,  and 
particularly  onions  and  nuts,  he  indicated  his  sutisfaetion  by 
slrikini!  repeaicdly  on  his  ehesl. 
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determining  the  question.  Counl  ZrNZENDORF  wislied  that  he  should 
be  entrusted  to  his  charge,  that  he  might  watch  the  devclopement  of 
his  uinate  ideas;  hut  the  King  had  already  placed  him  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Queen 
Caroune,  who  confided  the  precious  trust  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  still 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  his  innate  ideas. 

Swift  has  immortalised  him  in  his  humorous  production.  It 
cannot  rain  but  it  pours ;  or,  London  strewed  with  Rarities,  JLiIxneus 
gave  him  a  niche  in  the  Systema  NaturcR,  under  the  denomination  of 
"  Juvenis  Hanoveranus:'*  Buffon,De  Paauw,  and  J.J.  Rousbeal% 
have  extolled  him  as  the  true  child  of  nature,  the  genuine  unsophis- 
ticated man.  Monboddo'"  is  still  more  enthusiastic,  declaring  his 
appearance  to  be  a  much  more  important  occurrence  than  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus,  or  than  if  astronomers,  to  the 
cuktalogue  of  stars  already  known,  had  added  thirty  thousand  new 
ones. 

Amidst  these  expectations  and  honours,  a  few  circumstances  were 

eiiher  unknown  or  overlooked,  calculated  to  raise  great  doubts  of 

Peter's  fitness  for  such  high  destinies,  and  to  produce  an  implcasant 

suspiciou  that  he  had  not  entirely  escaped  the  contaminating  influ- 

enee  of  civilized  life. 

When  he  was  first  met  with,  a  small  fragment  of  a  shirt  hung 

about  bis  neck ;  and  the  whiteness  of  his  thighs,  compared  to  his 

brown  legs^  proved  that   he  must  have  worn  breeches,    but  not 

Btockings^    His  tongue  was  very  large,  and  little  capable  of  motion ; 

<s  that  an  army  surgeon  at  Hameln  thought  of  attempting  to  set  it 

^  by  cutting  the  frenum ;  but  did  not  perform  the  operation. 

Farther^  some  boatmen,  in  descending  the  Wcser,  had  seen   at 

^iC^crent  points  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  poor  naked  boy,  and  had 

S^ven  him  something  to  cat ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  ascertained  that  n 

^owcr  at  Luchtringcn  had  had  a  dumb  child  ;  who,  having  been 

"*'in  the  woods  in  1723,  returned  home  again ;  hut,  on  his  father's 

**®^d  marriage,  was  driven  out  again  by  his  stepmother. 


1  consider  his  history  as  a  brief  chronicle  or  abstract  of  the  hi>toryofthe 
P'Bfte of  haman  nature,  from  the  mere  animal  to  the  first  stage  of  ci\i!ized  life.'" 
^^  Hetaphytict,  r.  iii.  p.  57. 
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Dr.  Arbutiinot  .soon  rnunil  nut  llmt  no  lirillinut  discoveries  in 
psychology  or  aDli'opology  uoiild  be  i.<x])L<ctc(l  from  tiic  case  of  Ihis 
{loor  idcot :  hi!  was  therefore  [iluucd  n'ilh  a  fanner  iu  Hcrtfordfltiire, 
where  he  coiiliiiucd  to  live,  or  ratlicr  vcgctntr,  till  1785, 

Petrb  was  of  middle  h)zc,  somcivhat  robust  in  aiipcaraoce,  and 

strong,  and  had  a  respectable  beard.     He  took  the  ordinary  mixed 

diet,  retaining  his  early  fondness  for  onions.     Me  liked  n'armth; 

and  relished  a  glass  of  brandy.     lie  nlniiys  Klicwed  the  most  perfect 

.  indifference  to  llie  other  sex. 

He  could  not  be  taught  to  s{>eak:  the  phlaest  of  the  few 
arliculate  sound.'i  he  could  ultcr  were  Pvtvr,  ki  ti'm,  and  ^i  ea  ;  the 
two  latter  bci:ig  attempts  at  pronouncing  King  George  and  Queeu 
Caroline.  He  bad  a  taste  for  music,  mid  would  hum  over  various 
airs  that  he  often  heard  :  when  an  iustruaicntal  performaoce  took 
place,  he  would  jump  about  ivith  great  delight  till  he  was  quite  tired. 
He  was  deficient  in  oue  important  privilege  of  imr  nature ;  baring 
never  been  seen  to  laugh. 

He  was  a  harmless  and  obedient  crcalui-c,  and  could  be  employed 
in  little  domestic  offices,  or  in  the  fields,  but  not  ivithout  Bupcrin- 
teiidence,     Having  been  left  to  himself  to  tlirow  up  a  load  of  dang 
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aeoessary  to  cat  down  the  tree,  in  the  top  of  which  he  had  taken 
refage ;  that  his  body  was  covered  with  liair,  and  that  he  ran  on  all 
fonrs ;  that  he  jumped  about  trees  like  a  squirrel,  knew  how  to  get 
the  bait  out  of  traps  placed  for  wolves ;  that  he  was  carried  over  to 
England  in  an  iron  cage,  learned  to  speak  in  nine  months  at  the  court 
of  tiie  Queen,  was  baptised  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Abbuthnot,  and 
■con  after  died,  &c.  &c. 

Peter  was  as  upright  in  his  attitude,  and  as  invariably  biped  as 
any  of  ourselves ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  of  all  the  other 
mothentic  examples ;  as  of  the  girl  described  by  CoNDiiMiNE,'*  a 
man  found  in  the  Pyrcuees,t  and  the  boy(  met  with  near  Aveyron, 
and  brought  to  Paris  soon  after  the  Revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  they  have  been  described  as  going  on  all  fours,  suspicious 
inrcumstances  occur  in  the  narration,  calculated  to  throw  discredit 
<m  the  whole.  Such  is  the  case  with  Linneus*s  juvenis  ovinas 
Hibemns,  taken  from  Tulpius,  Observai,  Medicar.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  '*  inter  oves  sylvestres,"  and 
tfaenoe  to  have  acquired  **  natnra  o villa :'  he  is  described  further 
as  **  ferox  acindomitus  vultu  trnci,"  &c. 

An  unprejudiced  examination  of  all  these  cases,  putting  aside 
what  is  obviously  exaggerated  or  fabulous,  proves  that  they  are 
merely  instances  of  defective  organisation  ;  mal-formed  individuals 
incapable  of  speech,  and  exhibiting  few  and  imperfect  mental 
phenomena ;  pathological  specimens,  therefore,  rather  than  examples 
of  human  perfection.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  widely 
lenoved  from  the  natural  condition  of  man,  than  these  half-witted 
beingt:  and  we  might  as  rationally  adopt  any  monstrous  birth  for  a 
model  of  the  human  form,  as  set  them  up  for  a  standard  of  the 
attitude,  progression,  or  faculties  of  roan. 

But  if  these  beings  had  been  free  from  defect,  if  they  had  been 
welUformed,  and  capable  of  all  human  endowments,  should  we  deem 
them  more  natural  for  having  been  solitary  ?  should  we  not,  on  the 


•  HiaUire  d'unejtune  FiUe  Sauvage,  l2mo.    Paris,  1761. 

t  htmor  ExpioUation  de  la  Nature  dans  Us  Pyrenees ;  4to.  1  TTft,  p.  8. 

Z  HiMtwical  Account  of  the  ynung  Savage  of  Aveyron,  12m€u 
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cootrary,  be  justified  in  regardiug  tliat  inaulftted  condition  u  ■ 
devifttion  from  the  scliemc  of  nature,  comparing  it,  with  Voltaiki, 
to  the  state  of  a  bee  which  has  lost  the  hive?§  Is  the  social  rook 
or  antelope  more  artificial  or  degcnemte  than  the  solitary  eagia  or 
lioni 

If  the  erect  attitude  and  biped  profrression  be  peculiar  to  nian, 
the  Btructure  of  the  lower  limbs  which  support  Iiis  trank,  and  o^ 
their  muscles,  which  move  it,  mnst  exhibit  cliaractera  of  form,  siaB^ 
and  armngcmCDt,  which  arc  met  with  in  no  other  animals.  TtM- 
influence  of  this  peculiarity  will  not  be  confined  to  the  lower  limbt- 
it  will  also  modify  the  pelvin,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  trunk; 
receiving  above  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  thorax, 
upper  limbs,  and  head,  transmitting  tliis  weight  to  tlie  lower  limbit 
and  offering  fixed  jmints  for  their  motions :  the  upper  limbs,  which 
are  not  employed  for  support,  hot  merely  as  instruments  of  preben- 
MQn;  the  thorax,  by  which  these  are  separated,  and  on  which  thay 
rest ;  and  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  vertebral  colnmn,  m 
which  tlie  due  support  of  this  weighty  mass,  and  the  proper 
direction  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  face  depend. 

The  length  and  strength  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  great  in 
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hiunan^  those  of  other  animals,  and  particularly  of  true  quadrupeds^ 
are  much  more  so:  the  short  thigh-hone  is  almost  concealed  hy  the 
mufldes  of  the  hody ;  and  the  rest  of  the  limh  is  slender,  and  not 
coTered  by  any  g^reat  muscular  masses. 

The  disproportion  in  the  respective  lengths  of  our  upper  and 
lower  limbs,  clearly  pomts  out  the  different  offices  they  are  destined 
to  execute.  The  superior  length  and  power  of  the  latter,  so 
oeceasary  for  the  various  purposes  connected  with  our  erect  atdtude, 
laake  us  altogether  unfit  for  going  on  all-fours,  as  will  be  immediately 
shewn  by  a  trial:  In  such  an  experiment,  either  the  lower  limbs 
must  be  thrown  obliquely  backwards,  or  the  articulations  held  in  a 
bent  and  very  insecure  position.  Even  children,  before  they  can 
walk,  in  whom  the  lower  limbs  are  comparatively  shorter  than  in 
mdalts,  crawl  upon  their  knees,  or  else  drag  the  lower  extremities 
after  them  on  the  giound. 

To  the  long  and  powerful  femur,  to  the  strong  tibia,  to  the 
brotd  articular  surfaces  which  join  these  at  the  knee,  no  parallel  can 
be  met  with  in  any  animal. 

The  breadth  of  the  human  pelvis  affords   an   ample   basis  of 
Upport  for  the  trunk ;   and  this  receives  a  still  further  transverse 
triugement  by  the  length  of  the  cervix  femoris,  another  peculiarity 
ifhiman  organisation.     This  long  neck  throws  the  body  of  the  bone 
Mtwirdt,  disengages  its  shaft  from  the  hip-joint,  and  thus  increases 
the  extent  of  rotation:  it  gives  the  body  greater  firmness  in 
rtttdmg,  without  impeding  progression  ;   since  the  head  of  the  bone, 
wi  sot  the  body,  is  the  centre  of  motion.     If  the  thigh-bones 
fenessed  no  necic,  but  were  kept  equally  far  apart  by  increasing  the 
between  the  cotyloid   cavities,  the  attitude  of  standing 
be  just  as  secure,  the  transverse  base  of  support  being  still 
As  same ;  but  progression  would  be  impeded,  as  it  actually  is  in 
tie  fSemale,  from  the  greater  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Another  character  of  the  human  femur  is  the  obliquity  of  its 

\aft,  and  superior  length  of  the  internal  condyle,  arising  from  the 

ladth  of  the  pelvis,  and  length  of  the  cervix,  combined  with  the 

tfessity  for  bringing  its  lower  end  perpendicularly  under  the  pelvis, 

reference  to  the  secure  support  of  the  trunk. 

I 
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The  Ihic  of  direction  of  the  human  fumui'  is  perpendicular,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  trunk ;  its  axis  coincides  with  the  centro  of 
grarity  of  the  body:  il  is  placed  pcrpcndicnlarly  under  the  pelrii, 
and  thus  supports  (he  trunk  steadily.  In  all  other  animals  it  forma 
an  angle  with  the  spine ;  and  this  is  often  even  an  acute  one.  It  is 
ohvious  that  the  erect  attitude  must  be  extremely  nnsteady,  and  the 
difflculty  of  maintaining  the  hotly  in  c'|uIlihHo  very  great  in  snch  an 
arraDgemcnt.  Whoa  the  vertebral  column  is  raised  perpendicularly 
in  the  orang-utang,  the  thigh-ltoncs  fomi  nn  obtnse  angle  vith  it: 
the  long  arms  preserve  tlie  balance,  a<i  they  do  likewise  in  the 
gilibon  (S.  Lar).  The  angle  is  increased  in  quadmpeds  under 
similar  circurostcnces  :  and  the  efforts  they  make  to  icniun  upright 
00  the  hind  feel  arc  continued  tvith  difficulty,  more  C3|>ccially  if  not 
assisted  by  some  other  advantages  of  construction,  as  in  the  bear, 
for  instance,  by  the  length  of  the  heel. 

The  feet,  being  the  ultimate  supports  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the 
primai'y  agents  of  locomotion,  nrc  characterized  by  a  combination  of 
grcntcr  breadth,  strength,  and  solidity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body,  than  those  of  any  animal.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes,  rests  on  the  giound,  and  theoscalda 
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characteristic  of  man  ;*  and  "  Ex  caico*  Lomincm,**  would  probably 
be  a  safer  rule  than  "  Ex  pcde  Herculem."    ' 

The  concavity  of  the  sole  is  an  aiTangemcnt  rendered  necessary  by 
the  whole  surface  resting  flat  on  the  ground.  It  provides  room  for 
the  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  and  tendons  of  the  toes.  It  also  assists 
the  foQCtionB  of  the  foot,  by  enabling  it  to  gain  a  kind  of  held  of  the 
bodies  on  which  it  rests,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  unequal 
surfaces;  an  advantage  almost  destroyed  by  the  use  of  shoes,  but 
eminently  conspicuous  in  those  people  whose  feet  are  not  cramped  by 
artificial  means  of  defence. 

The  gradually-increased  breath  of  the  foot  towards  the  front,  the 
predominance  of  its  solid  and  nearly  immoveable  parts,  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  over  the  more  flexible  toes,  the  direction  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  supporting  the  great  toe,  its  situation  and  want  of 
mobility,  are  circumstances  of  strong  contrast  with  the  structarc  of 
the  hand  ;  plainly  pointing  out  the  former  as  organised  for  strength 
and  resistance, and  adapted  to  increase  the  extent  and  solidity  of  its 
sn|iport 

A  farther  argument  to  the  same  effect  niny  be  drawn  from  the 
eomjMrative  progress  of  ossification  in  the  two  members.  The 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  and  particularly  the  os  calcis,  ossify  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  advance  more  rapidly  in  their  developement  than  those  of 
the  caipiis :  very  little  strength  of  hand  is  required  in  the  first  years 
of  life:  while  the  feet,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  begin  to  be 
enplojed  in  sustaining  the  body,  and  advancing  it  by  progressive 

The  lower  limbs  can  be  separated  more  ]^widcly  in  man  than  in 
*By  animal,  in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  and 
l^h  of  the  cervix  femoris.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  derive  the 
Ml  advantage  from  those  admirable  instruments  of  support,  the 
^:  an  advantage  which  may  be  estimated  by  observing  the  varied 
>>otioB8,  the  rapid  changes,  and  multiplied  combinations  of  move- 
Mit,  according  to  the  probable  direction  of  the  expected  impulse,  in 
**ng,  wrestling,  and  other  similar  feats  of  activity,  in  pushing, 
F<JBng,  &c.  &c. 

h  all  the  particulars  just  described,  we  see  a  strong  contrast  be- 
**«ta  man  and  the  nearest  or  most  anthropomorphous  auimul*,  <i!N^^ 
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tbc  muiikeyaud  oratig-utang.  Id  the  lullcr,  tlie  cen'ix  femoria  ia  short 
the  thigh-bcinc  atruight,  aud  its  tiro  condyica  ot  equal  length* 
The  foot  rests  on  its  outor  edge,  tho  heel  not  touching  the  ground ; 
the  tarsus  is  contracted,  and  the  digital  phalanges  lengthened,  m 
that  in  these  respects  it  rescniblca  a  haud.f 

The  peculiarities  of  the  human  pelvis  coincide  iritli  those  of  tfct 
lover  limbs.  The  form  of  lliis  part  ia  very  characteriatjc  in  nm, 
and  diatinguishes  him  from  the  aamix,  and  indeed  from  all  othar 
laammalia.  It  might  he  asserted,  that  the  human  skeleton  aloBs 
lias  a  proper  pelvit ;  that  is,  such  an  incurvation  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  such  an  union  of  them  with  the  oasa  innominata,  ai 
forms  a  iu«i)i-like  cavity ,  from  trhirh,  the  ajiace  included  betmen 
the  elongated  ilia,  and  the  straight  sacrum  and  coccyx  of  monkeji, 
differs  toto  ca>lo.  In  the  orang-utang,  and  the  elephant,  we  find 
the  nearest  ap|irouuh  to  the  human  formation.  In  the  fonuefj^ 
hoHcver,  the  upper  part  of  the  ilium  is  narrow  and  cloagUed, 
atrctcliing  upuurds  in  Ihc  direction  of  the  spine,  and  its  length  ex- 
ceeds its  breadth  ;  so  that  the  relations  of  theae  two  dimeDaions  an 
very  different  in  man  aud  this  animal. [{  In  the  latter,  the  aymphysii 
pubis  is  very  deep  ;  and  in  both,  there  is   ncilhi-r  that  incumttiM 
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ptlfis,  to  the  abdominal  viscera^  forced  downwards  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles.  These  bones  are  straight  in  all 
other  animals,  because  the  weight  of  the  viscera  is  differently  sup- 
ported. Even  in  the  orang-utang,  the  sacrum  is  flat  and  contracted, 
and  continued,  together  with  the  os  coccygis,  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  vertebral  column.  If  the  human  sacrum  and  coccyx  had 
been  continued  in  a  straight  line  with  the  spine^  as  those  of  the 
OfmagHitang  and  monkeys  arc,  the  ossa  innominata  remaining  as  at 
present,  they  would  have  projected  beyond  those  bones,  so  as  to 
diiable  us  from  sitting.  The  curve  which  they  describe,  in  man 
only,  obviates  this  inconvenience ;  and  allows  the  pelvis  to  rest 
securely,  in  the  sitting  attitude,  on  the  broad  and  strong  ischiatic 
tuberosities. 

The  influence  of  this  structure  on  the  direction  and  functions  of 
the  vagina  wiH  be  considered  afterwards. 

The  distribution,  size,  and  offices  of  the  muscular  masses  cor- 
respond to  the  organic  arrangements  of  the  skeleton.     The  latter 
sad  posterior  surlaces  of  the  pelvis  give  origin  to  the  powerful  glutei, 
of  whieh  the  exterior  (glutei  magni),  exceeding  in  size  all  other 
aiosdes  in  the  body,  and  covered  by  a  remarkable  stratum  of  fat, 
hrm  the  buttocks,  which,  by  their  ample,  fleshy,  and  convex  pro- 
tvbersaees,  conceal  the  anus  ;  and  are  accounted,  both  by  the  clas- 
liesl  snthors  in  natural  history,  as  Aristotle  and  Buffox,  and  by 
the  grestest  physiologists,  as  Galen  and  Haller,  as  the  chief  cha- 
neler  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  buttockless  simiae* 
*  lies  fissses,''  says  the  great  historian  of  nature,  "  n'appartiennent 
qa^  Tespte  humaine."     The  final  cause  of  this  prerogative  has 
baen  assigned  by  an  anatomist:  "  Solus  homo  ex  omnibus  animalibus 
eonamode  sedet,  cui  camosse  et  magnae  nates  contigere,  et  pro  sub- 
itamaeolo  pulvinarique,  tomento  replete,  inserviunt,  ut  citra  moles- 
^■m  tedendo,  cogitationibus  rerum  divinarum  animum  rectius  appli- 
«•»«  possit."* 

The  use  of  the  glutei,  however,  is  not  confined  solely  to  what 
^  pious  Spioeuus  has  imagined ;  viz.  the  forming  a  cushion  on 


*  Spigblivs  de  Hum,  Corp.  Fab,  p.  9. 


which  tliG  body  may  bu  softlj-  supported,  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
cogitation;  but  llicy  are  very  iniportont  agcats  in  extending  the 
peWis  ou  the  thiglis,  and  maintaiiiiug  it  in  that  state  in  the  erect 
position  of  the  truok.  In  standiug  on  both  feet,  the  glutei  nugni 
fix  the  pelvis  Srmly  beliind,  and  couuteract  the  natural  tendency  to 
fall  forward*,  which  the  \vcight  of  the  head,  the  usual  position  of 
the  upper  limbs  in  front  of  the  body,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  impress  ujion  the  trunk.  Hence,  the  bulk  and 
power  of  these  very  muscles  in  the  hanian  subject  afford  a  clear 
proof  that  man  was  designed  foi'  tlic  attitude  on  tuo  feet.  Ths 
other  two  glutei  ure  not  essentially  concerned  in  the  attitude  of  ataud- 
ing  on  both  feet ;  but  they  nre  the  principal  agents  in  Bnpporti^ 
and  balancing  the  trunk  on  one  foot,  by  inclining  the  pelvis  onr 
the  lieud  of  that  thigli-bouc,  on  which  the  body  rests,  ao  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  may  be  in  a  line  drawn  through  that 
lower  crtremity.  In  this  case,  their  exertion  counterauta  the  tes- 
dencyof  the  dunk  to  fall  on  that  side  nhicli  ia  not  aupported. 
These  muscles  arc  cni;)loyed  in  a  HJmilar  mnunor  in  progresBlon :  the 
gluteus  magnus  balances  the  pelvis,  tvliile  one  leg  is  carried  before 
the  other,  and  brought  to  the  ground  :  and  t!ie  two  others  support 
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1^9  fonns  avery  essential  part  in  the  human  mode  of  progression. 
The  flexors  of  the  knee  are,  on  the  contrary,  stronger  in  animals ; 
and  are  inserted  so  much  lovirer  down  in  the  tihia,  even  in  the  mon- 
keys, than  in  the  human  subject,  that  the  cord  which  they  form 
keeps  the  knee  habitually  bent,  and  almost  prevents  the  perfect  ex- 
lenmon  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  Where  the  thigh  and  leg  thus  form 
an  angle,  instead  of  being  continued  in  a  straight  line,  the  support 
of  the  body  on  the  hind  legs  must  be  very  insecure. 

Tlie  extensor  muscles  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  chiefly  those  n^ch 
fonn  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  the  principal  agents  in  progression. 
Benee  man  is  particularly  characteriased  by  th^  largeness  of  his 
calves;  and  no  animal  equals  him  in  this  respect.  By  elevating  the 
OS  cabis,  they  raise  the  whole  body  in  the  act  of  progression ;  and, 
by  extending  the  leg  on  the  foot,  they  counteract  that  tendency 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to  bend  the  leg  in  standing.  The 
mosdes  of  the  calves  lift  the  heels,  and  thereby  elevate  the  whole 
body,  which  is  supported  on  the  astragalus :  the  weight  is  thus 
maintained  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  feet,  and  the  individual  is 
aaid  to  stand  on  tiptoes.  If  the  foot  of  one  side  be  lifted  from  the 
gronnd,  and  the  opposite  heel  be  raised  by  the  calf  of  its  own  side, 
tiie  whole  body  is  then  elevated  by  the  muscles  of  one  calf.  When 
a  person  stands  on  tiptoe  with  a  burden  on  the  shoulders,  or  on  any 
part  of  the  trunk,  the  weight  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  must 
he  ndsed  and  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  In  running, 
leafiing^  jumping  in  the  air,  dancing,  &c.  the  protection  of  the  body 
isaeeomplished  by  the  same  power. 

Abistotlb,  and  others   after  him,  have  justly  observed,  that 
stives  of  the  legs  can  be  ascribed  to  man  only. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  thorax  corresjX)uds  to  the  erect 

attitude  of  man.     It  is  flattened  anteriorly,  possesses  a  very  broad 

^^crnom,  is  wide  transversely,  but  shallow  from  before  backwards. 

'^  lateral  width  and  inconsiderable  depth  from  sternum  to  spine, 

*^  only  throw  the  arms  far  apart,  and  thus  give  a  more  extensive 

'^i^  to  their  motions,  but  diminish  that  preponderance  of  the  trunk 

^^'^aids  the  front,  which,  although  it  is  unimportant  in  the  hori- 

»<*»tal,  is  very  inconvenient  in  the  erect  attitude.     Man   is  said  to 

■•the  only  animal  in  which  the  transverse  exceeds  tlie  antero-pos- 

[         Ifo.  Vl.  , 
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tenor  dlsmcter  of  Hie  cticst.  Kvea  in  simia  satyrua  the  lattor  ex- 
cecdti  the  former  measurement.* 

Tbc  liiiman  atcmum  is  ahort,  as  well  as  broad;  liciice  a  larg« 
space  is  left  between  the  front  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvie,  luipiw- 
Tided  ivith  hony  sojtporters :  the  vciglil  of  tho  viscera,  which  ara 
sufliciciitly  ^imrdcd  by  the  ubdominal  mnsclce,  is  securely  suataincd 
Itelow  by  the  ample  pelvis. 

Qimdnipeds  bave  a  thorax  coraprcBSod  laterally,  narrow  and  ked- 
sbapod  on  its  external  aB|iect,  consequently  di^ep  from  eternau  to 
spine,  but  confined  in  ihe  transverse  diinciision.  This  etmctare. 
with  the  absence  of  clavicles,  allows  the  front  legs  to  come  new 
tt^ether,  to  fall  pci'peDdiouIarJy  under  the  front  of  tho  trunk,  uid 
support  it  with  finuness  and  facility.  Their  atcmum  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  ribs  advance  nearer  lo  the  crista  of  the  ot  ionoBuna* 
tnin,  and  togeltier  with  the  sternnm  cover  a  large  share  of  the  ab* 
domcn,  and  support  its  viscera  more  effectually  in  the  horiiontsl 
position  of  the  trunk.  Kor  the  same  purpose  ton,  the  ribs  in  many 
cases  are  mnic  numerous  tlian  in  man  ;  Tix.  thirty-two  in  tlie  hjena, 
thirty-six  in  the  hurM>,  forty  iu  the  elephant,  and  forty-six  in  the 
nnnii  (Bradydus  didoctylus.) 
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the  body,  that  of  any  animal,  is  referable  to  the  same  cause,  to  the 
ittode  in  which  this  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  hip-bones,  and 
theiioe  to  the  lower  limbs,  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  pelvis. 
Tha  wa^ng  line*^  of  the  column,  arising  from  a  series  of  alternate 
cnnres  in  opposite  directions,  is  altogether  peculiar  to  man ;  it 
allow*  a  proper  distribution  of  the  weight  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
tre of  grayity,  the  line  of  which,  carried  through  the  entire  trunk, 
mvet  hXL  within  the  space  covered  by  the  feet,  or  by  one  foot,  when 
we  iapport  the  body  on  one  only.  As  this  liuc  passes  through  all 
tbe  ciirres,motion  is  allowed  in  the  upper  regions  without  impairing 
the  general  equilibrium. 

The  cerdeal  vertebrae  of  the  monkeys,  iucludinfr  the  satyrust 
and  troglodytes,;];  are  remarkable  for  the  length  and  prominence  of 
the  spinous  processes ;  a  peculiarity  probably  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  head,  which  preponderates  in  front,  in  consequence 
of  the  elongation  of  the  jaws  and  the  retreat  of  the  occipital  con- 
dyles backwards.§ 

I  have  explained  how  the  lower  extremities  afford  a  sufficient  base 
of  support  and  solid  columns  to  sustain  the  trunk,  and  how  the  same 
point  is  secured  by  the  organic  arrangement  of  the  latter.  The 
In'eadth  of  the  human  pelvis  forms  an  ample  basis  for  the  body, 
and  a  firm  point  of  action  for  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles. 


*  ThisivexcelleDtly  represented  in  ALBiNUif*if  platei  of  the  skeleton;  particu- 
larly ID  Um  side  view,  tab.  iii.  I  refer  to  the  original  Lejdcn  edition  of  this  in- 
conpArable  work ;  which,  when  the  plates  of  the  bones  arc  added,  constitutes 
the  moA  accurate,  useful,  and  splendid  publication  ever  produced  in  anatomj. 
Itf  merits  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  English  editions. 

"f  **  Lestcrt^bresserricables  sent  rcmarquables  par  la  longueur  extraordinaire 
d0»  apophyses  ^pineuscs  des  six  inftVieures ;  mais  surtoui  par  celle  du  milieu.** 
apophyses  paroissent  aroir  bcsoin  de  cette  longueur  dans  Torang,  pour  qu*il 
tenir  mieux  sa  tete  en  equilibre.  Je  ne  connois  aucun  autre  animal  dont 
lea  apophyses  ^pineuscs  des  Tcrt^brcs  ccrvicales  soient  aussi  longuis,  except^  Ic 
pluiaodrc  d*Am^rique.*  *    Campkr,  OSuvret,  i.  126,  pi.  2.  6g.  3. 

JTvsoN,  p.  68. 

§  Tkb  great  deTelopment  of  the  cerrical  spines  is  most  remarkable  in  the  pongo, 
where  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  jaws  corresponds  to  it.  See  Auobbbrt,  //u^ 
Aifl.  d€9  8in§e$et  Makit^  ful.    ilauchc  Analomique  2,  fig.  5. 
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enabling  tbem  quickly  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  parts  alnyrs* 
In  all  the  digitated  animals,  the  pelvis  is  so  narrow,  that  the  tnmk 
resembles  an  inverted  pyramid:  there  would  be  great  diffievlty  in 
maintaining  it  in  eqnilibriOf  even  were  it  possible  for  the  ammal  to 
assmne  the  erect  posidon.  In  those  instances  where  the  pelvis  is 
broader,  as  in  the  hoofed  animals,  the  other  conditions  of  the  up- 
right stature  are  absent  Tlie  bear,  however,  forms  an  ezeeption 
to  these  observations,  and  may  be  taught  to  stand  and  walk  erect, 
although  the  posture  is  maiufestiy  irksome  to  the  aaimaL  When 
quadrupeds  endeavour  to  support  themselves  on  the  hind  eztrend- 
ties,  as  for  the  purpose  of  seinng  any  object  with  the  fore-feet, 
they  rather  rit  down  than  assume  the  erect  position ;  for  they  vest 
on  the  thighs,  as  well  as  on  the  foet ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
where  the  fore-part  of  the  body  is  small,  as  in  the  simiae,  squirrel, 
&c.  In  other  cases  the  animal  is  obliged  to  support  itself  by  the 
fore-feet  also,  as  in  the  dog,  cat,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


On  tke  Upper  Extremities — Advantageous  Construction  of  the  Hu* 
man  Hand.'^Man  is  two-handed ;  the  Monkey  Kind  four- 
handed.'^n  the  natural  Attitude  and  Gait  of  Monkeys. 


A  CURSOBT  survey  of  the  upper  limbs  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
OS  that  they  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  office  of  supporting  the  body; 
and  as  well  calculated  for  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  of  seizing 
and  holding  objects,  and  thereby  executing,  besides  all  the  processes 
of  the  arts,  a  thousand  minute  but  most  serviceable  actions  of  con- 
stant recurrence. 

Tber*  is  a  general  resemblance  of  form  throughout  the  upper  and 

lower  extremities ;  their  principal  divisions,   the  number  and  form  of 

the  bones,  and  the  construction  of  the  articulations  in  each  division, 

correspond  very  clearly :  the  essential  varieties  may  all  be  referred  to 

the  principles  of  solidity  and  resistance  in  the  lower,    of  mobility   in 

the  upper,  as  leading  purposes  of  formation.     A  comparison  of  the 

vn,  fore-arm,  and  hand,  to  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot;  of  the  os  innomi- 

itum  to  the  scapula;  of  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  to  the  shoulder, 

Ww,  and  wrist ;  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers,   to  the  tar- 

S  metatarsus,  and  toes ;  will   at  once  prove  and  illustrate  this  dif- 

ence. 

The  .scapulic,  pkced  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  trunk, 

kept  wide  a))art  by  the  clavicles:  a  line  falling  perpendicularly 

'  the  shoulder,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  tke  body,  would  pass  far  bc- 

the  hip  :  thus  the  upper  limbs  are  thrown  outwards  and  backwards, 

lavc  a  free  raui^e  in  their  principal  motions,   which  are  in  the 

lor  direction.     The  glenoid  cavities  look  outwards.     The  arms 

idcly  separated  above,  and  they  diverge  towards  their  opposite 
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cnda:  the  lo^ve^  liiiilw.  on  ihc  contrary,  cojivergc  from  above  down- 
warda.  In  (rue  quadrupcda,  the  claviclesare  suppressed;*  tlie  shoulder- 
blades  brought  forwards  on  Ihc  client,  and  approiimated  to  each  other; 
and  Ihc  glenoid  cavities  art;  directed  doivnwards.  Ginaequeatly,  the 
anterior  or  pectoral  mcinbcrs  fall  perpendicularly  under  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  come  iriilt  nearer  together  below  than  above. 

The  deep  cup  oi'  the  09  innoininatuni,  and  ihe  powerful  orbicular 
ligament  of  the  hip,  are  itrongly  contrasted  with  ihe  shallow  glenoid 
cavity  and  weak  capsule  of  the  shoulder:  the  difference  between  the 
broad  articular  surfaces  and  very  powerful  ligaments  of  the  knee,  ud 
Ihe  strong  joint  of  the  ankle  on  one  side,  and  the  articaUtioiu  of  the 
elbow  and  wrist  on  the  other,  is  eqnally  striking. 

The  leg  and  fore-Arm  resemble  each  other  Icm  ^sn  the  (high  ud 
ami :  in  the  fore-ami.  the  parts  are  arranged  bvourably  to  ntobility; 
in  the  leg,  the  object  is  to  procure  a  firo]  and  solid  rapport,  which  aa 
transport  the  centre  of  gravity  with  ease  and  safely  from  one  point  to 
another.  Of  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  which  are  nearly  equal 
in  every  respect,  one  rolls  easily  over  the  otiier,  and  the  hand  is  articu- 
lated tvith  tlic  moveable  tfune.  In  the  lower  extremity  these  rolling 
nifliinns  would  have  introdnced  dangerous  uii>>'.i'adincss  and  insecurilr. 
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solid  or  resisting  portions — bear  respectively  to  the  phalanges  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  the  flexible  portions  of  the  members.    The 
■olid  part  of  the  hand  is  less  developed,  and  has  far  less  volume 
than  the  analogous  part  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  in  standing  finally  rests :  the  phalanges,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  the  principal  agents  in  executing  the  functions  of  the 
haadf  art  much  longer  and  stronger  than  those  of  the  toes,  which 
are  not  so  essential  to  station  or  progression.    The  three  phalanges 
of  the  middle  finger  equal  in  length  the  length  of  the  carpus  and 
metacarpus  together ;  while  the  respective  proportions  of  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus  and  toes  are  about  -^  and  ^.    The  parts  of  the  foot 
and  hand  are  disposed  inversely  in  respect  to  their  importance.  The 
posterior  portion  of  the  former,  and  the  anterior  of  the  latter,  are 
of  the  most  consequence,  and  ppssess  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters.   The  functions  of  the  hand  render  it  necessary  that  its  plane 
shoaUL  be  nearly  continuous  with  that  of  the  fore-arm ;  otherwise 
the  radius  could  not  guide  it  so  precisely  to  the  objects  iu  the  view. 
In  the  foot,  the  articulation  is  so  disposed,  that  its  posterior  parts 
offers  a  powerful  lever  for  muscular  agents,  and  a  solid  support  for 
the  mass  above :  it  is  formed  by  a  single  bone  of  the  foot,  which 
adds  to  its  solidity.    The  metacarpus  have  a  mucli  greater  similarity 
to  each  other ;  the  latter  is  the  moie  solid,  and  offers  this  principal 
differenee.  The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  by  far  the  strongest 
of  the  whole,  has  scarcely  any  motion  on  the  tarsus,  and  is  parallel 
to  others ;  while  the  corresponding  bone  of  the  thumb  has  a  very 
conaidarahle  extent  of  motion,  and  is  anterior  to  the  rest  of  the 
vdacarpas,  supposing  the  palm  to  be  turned  directly  forwards. 
Tbeie  remarkable  difierences  are  easily  understood,  when  we  con- 
*>fe  that  the  great  toe,  as  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  body  is 
'vpported,  requires  solidity ;  while  the  thumb,  being  concerned  in 
^  tbe  numerous  and  varied  motions  of  the  hand,  must  be  organised 
^  mobility. 

The  human  hands  t>eiDg  terminated  by  long  and  flexible  members, 
^  tbich  only  a  small  portion  is  covexed  by  the  flat  nails,  while  the 
'^il  furnished  with  a  highly  organised  and  very  sensible  integu- 
■**Bt,  form  admirable  organs  of  touch  and  instrmncnts  of  pre- 
''fwion.     The  animal  kingdom  exhibits  no  corresponding  ^)art   sv\ 
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ndrantageously  constructed  in  these  respects.  At  the  same  tii&e, 
ttie  lateral  attachment  of  the  arms  to  the  trunk,  and  the  erect 
attitade,  giie  us  the  freest  use  of  these  admirable  itistrumeats.  So 
greatlf  does  mao  excel  aiiimali  in  the  cooforination  of  the  faandli 
that  Anazaoohas  asserted  what  Helvetiuh  has  again  brought  for- 
ward in  our  times,  "  that  man  is  the  wisest  of  animals,  because  he 
potsessei  bands."  In  such  a  view  vie  can  by  no  means  coincide; 
yet  AusTOTLK  is  well  justifieil  iu  observing  that  man  alone  poBiestM 
handa  really  deserving  tliat  name.  Several  maminalia  have  alu 
hands,  but  much  less  complete,  and  less  serviceahlc  than  that  of 
the  baman  subject,  which,  in  comparison  to  them,  wan  jaatly 
enough  termed  by  the  8tagyrit«  the  organ  of  all  organs.  The  great 
superiority  of  the  human  hand  arises  from  the  site  and  strength  of 
the  thumb,  which  can  he  brought  into  a  state  of  opposition  to  the 
fingers;  and  is  hence  of  the  greatest  use,  in  enabling  ns  to  gra^ 
spherical  bodies,  and  take  up  any  object  in  the  baud,  in  ^ving  a 
firm  hold  on  whatever  we  teite,  in  e.<cecuting  all  the  mecfauuctl 
procesBes  of  the  arts,  ia  writing,  drawing,  cutting;  in  short,  hi  a 
thousand  offices,  which  occur  erary  moment  of  our  lires,  and  whieb 
either  could  not  be  accomplished  ot  all,  if  the  thumb  were  abseat. 
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Some  aoimals,  which  have  fingers  sufficiently  long  and  moveable 
for  seiuDg  and  grasping  objects,  are  obliged,  by  the  want  of  a 
separate  thumb,  to  hold  them  by  means  of  the  two  fore-paws;  as  the 
•quirrel,  rat,  opossum,  &c.  Those  which  are  moreover  obliged  to 
rest  their  fore-feet  on  the  ground,  as  the  dog  and  cat,  can  only  hold 
objects  by  fixing  them  between  the  paw  and  the  ground.  Lastly, 
such  as  hare  the  fingers  united  by  integuments,  or  inclosed  in  hoofs, 
lose  all  power  of  prehension. 

The  comparison,  which  I  have  already  drawn  between  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  hand  and  foot,  having  shewn  that  the  latter  is 
merely  calculated  for  support  in  man,  we  may  state  tliat  he  is  two- 
handed  and  two-footed,  or  bimanous  and  biped. 

Monkeys,  apes,  and  other  anthropo-morphous  animals,  can,  in 
fact,  be  called  neither  bipeds  nor  quadrupeds ;  but  they  are  quadru- 
manoos  or  four-handed.*  They  have  opposable  thumbs  on  ihc 
lower  as  well  as  upper  extremities;  and  thus  their  feet  arc  instru- 
Buents  of  prehension  as  well  as  their  hands. 

By  a  thumb  we  mean  a  member  not  placed  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  fingers,  but  standing  oS  from  them  laterally,  enjoying  sepa- 
rate motion,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  brought  into  opposition 
to  them,  as  in  grasping  or  prehension.  A  great  toe,  in  its  diroc-r 
tioa,  articulation,  and  extent  of  motion,  corresponds  entirely  to  tiie 
•ther  toes;  whereas  the  joints  and  muscles  must  be  altogether 
different  in  a  thumb.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unlit 
the  haman  feet  arc  for  all  purposes  of  prehension:  but  the  hind 
limbs  of  the  simias  really  deserve  the  name  of  hands  more  thai  the 
front;  and  arc  more  advantageously  constructed  for  holding.  This 
hind  thumb  is  so  characteristic,  that  it  is  found  in  certain  sinii.'u 
which  have  either  no  fore  thumb,  or  only  a  rudiment  of  it.t 


*  Aristotlb  obBCTTcd  that  the  feet  of  moukoys  resemble  hands;  and  Tyson,  iii 
'veriliiiig  the  foot  of  the  cbini;  anse  (S.  troglodytes)  says,  ''  But  this  part,  in  tho 
IbnMtioD  and  its  function  too,  being  likor  a  hand  than  a  fuot,  for  the  distin, 
littthiDg  this  sort  of  annuals  froiu  others,  I  have  thought,  whether  it  ini^ht  not 
^  rvckoned  and  called  rather  quadntmanut  than  quadi  upes;  i.  e.  a  four-handedf 
tktti  AfoHT'/ooied  animal."  p.  13.  ^ 

t  M.  GsomoY  has  placed  together  tie  simiie  thus  rirctimslnnced  in  a  new 
gtmt,  which  he  calls  attics  (imperfect.)    AnnaUtdu  il/iacum,  t.  7  et  IS.    lu 

No.  VI.  T 
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We  may  dow  ansvet  the  ijuestion,  whether  the  orang-alan^  and 
other  simite  go  erect,  or  on  all-fours:  they  do  neither,  bat  liv* 
chiefly  in  trees,  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  banag 
prehensible  members,  iostriimenls  for  graspinjf  and  holding,  oa 
both  upper  and  lover  extremities.  Hence  Cuvibr  calls  them  "  Iss 
grimpcars  par  excellence.*"  They  live  in  trees,  and  find  their  food 
in  them:  tlicycan  liang  by  one  fore  or  hind  leg,  employing  Uia 
remaining  members  in  gathering  fruit,  or  in  other  offices.  Tbose 
wbicti  hare  less  perfect  hands  arc  furnished  with  prehensile  taiU, 
by  which  they  can  he  more  securely  supported  in  trees. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  vbeii  we  sec  monkeys  walking 
ererl,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  iustnictioii  and  discipline.  The  deli- 
neations of  tlie  ornng-utang  and  cliimpans^  taken  from  the  life,  shew 
how  unnatnral  and  inconvenient  the  erect  posture  ia  to  them:  tbaj 
are  drawn  with  the  front  hands  leaning  on  a  stick,  while  tht  poite- 
rior  oaes  have  the  toes  bent  something  like  a  clenched  fisLt 

Tlie  circuiii stances  in  the  ctmctnre  of  the  monkey  kind,  which 
render  (hem  unsuited  for  the  erect  attitude,  have  been  already  ia 
part  explained;  vix.  the  narrou-ness  of  the  pelvis,  the  abort  and 
weak  lower  limbs,  the  angle  formed  by  the  thigh  at  its  janctioa 
with  tlic  IruTi'^.  B[i(i  tluit  bi!i»-i'iTi  llio  \i'i^  ami  ihj'.-li,   tlio  small  si»e 
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of  trees,  reoders  the  organ  so  much  less  adapted  to  support  tlie 
body  on  level  ground.  The  plantaris  muscle,  which  is  very  fleshy 
ia  the  monkey  kind,  instead  of  terminating,  as  it  does  in  roan«  hy 
iaaertion  in  the  os  calds,  passes  over  that  hone  into  the  sole,  and 
is  there  connected  with  the  plantar  aponeurosis  and  flexor  perfora- 
tas,  80  that  it  may  he  regarded  as  making  a  part  of  hotli.  *  In 
other  qoadropeds  it  holds  the  place  of  the  flexor  perforatus, 
eDleriDg  the  foot  over  the  os  calcis.  These  arrangements  are 
quite  incompatible  with  the  erect  attitude,  as  the  tendon 
wonld  be  compressed,  and  its  action  impeded,  if  the  heel  rested 
on  the  ground.  The  thumbs,  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  hands, 
have  no  separate  flexor  longos  in  the  monkeys,  but  receive  teii- 
doDB  from  the  flexors  of  the  other  fingers.t  Hence,  the  thumbs 
ID  these  animals  will  generally  be  bent  together  with  the 
other  Angers ;  and  they  are  less  capable  of  those  actions,  in 
which  the  motion  of  the  thumb  is  combined  with  that  of  the 
fore  and  middle  finger,  a  combination  so  important  in  numer- 
ous delicate  operations. 

It  it  rather  singular,  since  persons  have  been  found  to  con- 
tend that  man  ought  to  go  on  all-fours,  that  there  should  have 
boon  others  who  undertake  to  prove  that  the  orang-utang, 
and  tiie  nsonkey  tribe  in  general,  have  an  organisation  suited 
to  biped  progression.    Even  Buffon  states  that  one,  whicli 
be MW, always  went  on  two  feet:  and  he  ascribes  the  erect 
attitude  to  him  without  any  hesitation.    No  doubt  he  can  sns- 
tttB  this  posture  for  some  time,  and  in  the  unnatural  condition 
of  eonllnement  he  may  firequently  sit :  hence,  perhaps,  we  may 
teeonnt  for  the  numerous  observations,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
go  erect    But  the  circumstances  of  structure  already  explained 
sliew  clearly  that  he  is  not  calculated,  like  man,  for  that  atti- 
Uide:  and  we  find,  in  some  of  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
Ui^t  he  is  said  to  have  gone  on  all-fours.     Alla&iand,  who 
asimia  satyrusin  Holland,  gives  the  following  account  of 


^  TicQ  o*AxYB,  Ditcoun  sur  rAnatomie,  CEnvres,  t.  4.  p.  149. 
"^  See  the  work  aboTe  quoted. 
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its  motions  and  atliludes :  "  Its  osual  attitude  was  sillini*,  with 
its  thighs  and  knees  raised:  it  walked  nearly  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, its  rump  beinsr  very  near  the  ground.  I  neVersaw  it 
perrectly  upright,  except  wlicn  it  wished  to  reach  aomethin^ : 
and  even  then  its  knees  were  always  al  iiltle  on  the  bend,  and 
it  tottered."*  VosMAEit,  who  has  described  the  same  individual. 
Bays,  "  This  animal  generally  walked  on  all-fours,  like  the 
other  monkeys:  but  it  could,  likewise,  walk  on  its  hiod feet, 
and  provided  with  a  stick,  it  would  often  support  itself  for  ft 
considerable  time.  However,  it  never  used  its  feet  flat  on 
the  ground,  as  a  man  would  do,  but  bent  backwards  in  sn^  a 
manner,  that  it  supported  itself  on  the  external  edge  of  ita  bind 
feel,  with  the  toes  drawn  inwards,  which  denotes  a  potture  for 
climbing  trees."t  The  testimony  of  Camper  concerning  one 
which  lived  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Sladtholder, 
at  Petit  Loo,  is  to  the  same  effect:  "  L'orange  viv&nt  conroit  ft 
quatre  pnttes,  ct  lorsqu'il  se  tenoit  debout,  (ceqn'il  fit  leplas 
duns  les  premiers  terns  de  son  arrivce  et  lorsqu'il  joaiuoit  en- 
core de  toute  sa  vigeur)  il  tenoit  Ics  genoux  ploy^.";]:  The 
description  of  the  individual  observed  by  F,  Cuvier  corrobo- 
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nor  capable  of  it,  even  for  a  short  trial,  without  a  troobletome 
nd  painful  effort. 

The  bent  knees  and  general  attitude  of  the  figure  represented 
by  TraoN,  shew  that  the  chimpans^  is  not  a  biped:  ^' Being 
weak/'  says  the  author,  ''  the  better  to  support  him  I  have 
given  him  a  stick  in  his  right-hand/"*'  Several  passages  shew 
that  the  animal  often  went  on  all-fours ;  and  thus  confirm  the 
representation  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Sierra-Leone  Com- 
pany ;t  who  say,  in  describing  a  young  one,  that ''  at  first  he 
crawled  on  all-fours,  always  walking  on  the  outside  of  his 
bands;  but,  when  grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go  erect, 
supporting  himself  by  a  stick,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand." 

That  the  gibbon  (S.  Lar,)  another  of  the  anthropo-mor- 
phous  simise,  is  not  constructed  for  the  erect  attitude,  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  Daubenton.X  It  could  go  almost 
erect  on  the  feet,  but  the  legs  and  thighs  were  rather  bent ; 
and  sometimes  the  hand  touched  the  ground,  to  support  the 
reeling  body :  it  was  unsteady,  whenever  it  stopped  in  an  up- 
right posture,  the  heel  only  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the 
sole  being  raised :  it  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  attitude, 
which  appeared  unnatural. 

No  instance  has  ever  been  produced  of  a  monkey,  nor  in- 
deed of  any  animal  except  man,  which  could  support  the  body 
in  equilibrio  on  one  foot  only.  The  causes  of  this  prerogative 
of  the  human  organisation  will  be  found  in  the  breadth  of  his 
foot,  in  the  resting  of  its  entire  surface  on  the  ground,  in  the 
bony  and  muscular  strength  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  the 
length  of  the  cervix  femoris. 

The  foregoing  considerations  render  it  very  clear  that  the 
erect  stature  is  not  only  a  necessary  result  of  the  human  struc- 
ture ;  but  also,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  man ;  and  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  parts,  derived  from  this 
source  only,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  distinguish  man  by  a 


*  P.  16.  pi.  u  +  P.  104. 

t  BuFFON.  by  Wood,  v.  10.  pi  SC. 
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wide  iDterval  from  alt  other  animala.  The  aHerlion  ot  Lm- 
Nivi,*  "  Dari  nmias  erecto  corpora  bfnii  sque  ac  homo  pedt- 
bni  incedentei,  et  pedam  et  maDDDm  iniDisterio  faumaDaoi 
refereDtea  Bpeeiem,"  U  not  only  uneopported  by  any  authen- 
lie  testinsony  conceroiD^r  animals  of  the  monkey  kind,  bat 
directly  coatradicted  by  all  the  well-aseertained  facts  relatinfir 
to  tboae  which  moit  nearly  reteinble  us  in  atature. 


"FanaaSMdca;"  Prafat. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Comparison  of  the  Human  Head  and  Teeth  to  thoee  of 

Animals. 


Whbn  we  consider  that  the  head  affords  a  receptacle  for  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  that  it  lodges  the  principal  external  senses, 
as  well  as  the  instroments  for  procuring,  receiving,  masticating, 
and  swallowing  the  food,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus employed  in  producing  sound,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  the  striking  differences  in  its  construction,  at  those  propor- 
tional developements  or  contractions  of  its  several  parts,  which 
determine  the  faculties  and  endowments  of  different  animals, 
and  their  relative  rank  in  the  scale  of  nature.    The  most  con- 
venient position  for  this  important  assemblage  of  organs — in- 
diiding  the  chief  means  by  which  we  are  connected,  actiTely  or 
pauively,  with  the  external  world — must  exhibit  correspood- 
ing  varieties.    A  situation  is  required,  combining  firmness  of 
sapport  with  freedom  of  motion,  a  ready    communication  of 
the  senses  with  their  appropriate  external  objects,  and  a  cor- 
responding arrangement  of  the  entrances  to  the  respiratory, 
digestive  and  vocal  cavities.  The  mode  in  which  the  entire  mass 
is  articulated  and  supported  must  therefore  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  predominance   or  contraction  of  the  various  par- 
ticular organs,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to  the  attitude  of  the 
animal,  and   the  distribution  of  other  parts,  particularly  the 
uppeil  limbs.    As  the  proportions  of  its  parts  in  the  human  sub- 
feet  indicate  a  predominance  of  the  organ  of  thought  and  re- 
fection over  the  instruments  employed  in  external  sensation 
and  the  supply  of  merely  animal  wants,  which  places  man  at 
the  top  of  the  intellectual  scale  ;  so  the  position  of  the  whole, 
and  the  arrangements  for  its  support  and  motion,  are  calculated. 
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like  all  tbe  details  or  organisation  hitherto  examined,  id  refers 
ence  to  his  peculiar  distinction  of  the  erect  attitude. 

A  very  striking:  difTerence  between  man  and  alt  other  ani- 
mals consists  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cranium  and 
face  ;'\vhicb  are  iudicated  in  a  general,  but  not  very  accurate 
manner,  by  the  fadal  line. 

The  organs  which  occupy  most  of  the  face  are  those  of  vi- 
aion,  smelling,  and  tasting,  together  with  the  instcumenta  of 
mastication  and  deglutition.  In  proportion  as  these  are  more 
developed,  the  size  of  the  face,  compared  to  that  of  the  cra- 
ninnti,  ii  augmented.  On  the  contrary,  vfaen  the  brain  is 
la^e,  the  volume  of  the  cranium  is  increased  in  proportioo  to 
that  of  the  face.  The  nature  and  character  of  each  living 
being  mast  depend  on  the  relative  energy  of  its  animal  propea- 
■ities  and  functions,  its  feelings  and  mental  powers ;  its  leading 
trails  will  be  derived  from  those  which  are  most  predominaDt. 
This  is  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  human  species ;  but  the  dif- 
ferences observable  between  one  man  and  anotiier  are.  fewer 
and  less  strongly  marked  than  those  which  occur  between  aiu> 
mala  of  different  species. 

The  brain  being  the  organ  by  which  the  impressions  on  the 
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One  of  the  most  simple  (ihougch  often  insnfiScient)  methods 
of  expressing  the  relative  proportions  of  these  parts  is  by  the 
coarse  of  the  facial  line,  and  the   amount  of  the  facial  angle. 
Sopposing  a  skull  to  be  observed  in  profile,  in  the  position 
which  it  would  have  when  the  occipital  condyles  are  at  rest,  in 
the  articular  hollows  of  the  atlas,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  the 
body,  and  neither  inclined  forwards  nor  backwards, — a  line 
drawn  from  the  greatest  projection  of  the  forehead  to  that  of 
the  upper  maxillary  bone,  follows  the  direction  of  the  face,  and 
is  called  the  facial  line ;  the  angle,  which  this  forms  with  a 
second  line,  continued   horizontally  backwards,  is  the  facial 
tingle,  and  measures  the  relative  prominence  of  the  jaws  and 
forehead.^    In  man  only  is  the  face  placed  perpendicularly 
under  the  front  of  the  cranium;  so  that  the  facial  line  is  per- 
pendicular; hence  the  angle  formed  between  this  line  and  the 
horizontal  one  above  described   is  most  open,  or  approaches 
most  nearly    to  a  right  angle,  in  the  human  subject.    The 
hot  of  animals  is  placed  in  front  of  the  cranium  instead  of  under 
it:  that  cavity  is  so  diminished  in  size,  that  its  anterior  ex* 
panded  portion  or  forehead  is  soon  lost,  as  we  recede  from  man. 
Hence  the  facial  line  is  oblique,  and  the  facial  angle  is  acute ; 
and  it  becomes  more  and  more  so  as  we  descend  in  the  scale 
from  man;  in  several  birds,  most  reptiles  and  fishes,  it  is  lost 
altogether,  as  the  cranium  and  face  are  completely  on  a  level, 
and  form  parts  of  one  horizontal  line. 

The  idea  of  stupidity  is  associated,  even  by  the  vulgar,  witli 
the  elongation  of  the  snout;  which  necessarily  lowers  the 
facial  line,  or  renders  it  more  oblique ;  hence  the  crane  and 
snipe  have  become  proverbial.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
facial  line  is  elevated  by  any  cause  which  does  not  Increase  the 
capacity  of  the  cranium,  as  in  the  elephant  and  owl,  by  the  cells 


*  See  Campbr  **  Kleinere  Schrifren  ;'» 1. 1.  pt.  1.  pago  15.  *'  Hist.  Nat. 
de  rOrang-utang  ;**  Ch.  VII.  pi.  I.  Hfr.3.  '*  Dissertation  Pysique  sur  les 
IMKrences  r^elles  que  presentent  les  Traits  da  Visage,  &c."  4to.  Utrecht, 
1791.  The  course  of  the  horizontal  line,  and  its  point  of  contact  with 
the  facial  line,  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  all  the  figares  represented  by 

CkMTKR, 

m.  vji.  I 
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which  separate  the  two  tables,  the  animal  acquires  a  particnUr 
air  of  iDtelligence,  and  ^aiai  the  credit  of  quaKlies  which  h« 
doea  not  la  reality  possess.  Hence  the  laller  animal  has  been 
selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom :  and  tlie 
former  is  distinguished  in  the  Malaj'  language  by  a  name  which 
indicates  an  opinion  that  he  participates  with  man  in  hit  mo^t 
distingnishing  characteristic,  the  possession  of  reason. 

The  invaluable  remains  of  Grecian  art  shew  that  the  ancients 
were  well  acquainted  with  these  circumstances.  They  were 
aware  that  an  elevated  facial  line,  produced  by  a  great  de- 
velopement  of  the  instrument  of  kno^vledgo  and  rellcction,  and 
a  corresponding  contraction  of  the  moutli, Jaws,  tongue,  nose, 
indicated  a  noble  anil  generous  nature.  Hence  they  hav«  ex- 
tended the  facial  angle  to  90°  in  the  representation  of  legisla- 
tors, sages,  poets,  and  others,  on  whom  they  wished  to  bestow 
the  most  august  character.  In  the  statues  of  their  heroes  and 
gods  they  have  still  further  exaggerated  the  human, and  redaced 
the  animal  characteristics ;  extending  the  forehead  over  the 
focc,  so  as  to  push  the  facial  line  beyond  the  perpendicular, SQd 
to  make  the  angle  lOO". 

The  facial  angle*  in  the  human  subject  varies  from  6ft" 
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90**.  The  former  is  a  near  epproach  to  the  monkey  race :  the 
angle  may  be  extended  beyond  the  latter,  as  the  Greeks  have 
done  in  their  representations  of  the  Deity:  here,  however, 
100®  seem  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra -^  beyond  which  the  propor- 
tions of  the  head  would  appear  deformed.  That  angle,  accord- 
ing to  Camper,  constitutes  the  most  beautiful*  countenance ;  • 


iivg  aline  parallel  to  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  and  aiioi^tr  from  the  greatest 
prominence  of  Iho  alveoli  to  the  convexity  of  the  cranium,  without  regntd- 
log  the  outline  of  the  noKe  and  face. 

(  Camper  states  it  at  S&°  (Dist.  Phjft* 
1  pi.  I.  f.  2,J  Mr.  Abel  at  57*'  (Jovrncy 
I  in  China,  p.  322.;  In  the  skull  be- 
.  &i^l  lonj^ini^  to  l!»o  Hunterian  Collerfi(»n, 
\  when  the  facial  line  is  drawn  from  the 
I  forehead,  the  angle  U  5U«;  when  from 
[the  prominent  superciliary  ridge,  GO*^. 
.  65<'  ^ 

42—300 
.  28« 
.  3I« 
.  So*' 


Young  orang-utang 


'S«p^oa 

G  uenon 

MaDdrill 

C:oati 

I»o!e-eat 

Pflg-dog 

MMtiff — line  drawn  from  outer 


surface  of  cranium 
-,  inner 


Hare 
Ran 
Hone 


.  4I« 
.  80*' 
.  SO*' 

.  23® 


CuLviER,  Lecont  d*Anat.  Cotnp.  Lcr.  viii.  art.  1. 

When  the  facial  angles  of  the  anlhropo-morphous  siniic,  as  above  stuted, 
are  compared  to  those  of  some  Negroes, — as,  for  example,  the  skull  deli- 
neated in  pi.  >ii.  which  has  an  angle  of  Gd^,  and  that  in  Sandifort's 
*^  Museum  Acad.  Lugduno-Batavfim,  Vol.  I.  which  has  nearly  the  same, --we 
find  this  method  insulBcient,  even  to  distinguish  man  and  animals.  An 
American  monkey  figured  by  Humboldt  (simia  melano-cephala)  has  as 
good  a  facial  line  as  the  generality  of  Negroes.  "  Uecueil  d'Obs.  de  Zool. 
et  d*  Anat.  Comp."  i.  pi.  29.  He  ascribes  to  it  *'  facies  nigra,  anthropo- 
niorpha,  fere  iEthiopis."    P.  317. 

*  That  these  unnatural  proportions  may  have  been  selected  by  the  ii  reciiin 
artists  in  order  to  convey  the  preternatural  impressions  associated  with 
their  notion  of  superior  natures,  and  may  have  been  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect,  is  what  I  can  easily  understand.  But  tl  at  pro- 
portions, which  have  never  existed  in  nature,  should  yet  constitute,  in  our 
estimation,  the  most  beautiful  (beau)  countenance,  appears  to  me.  in  lliat 
uniiualified  statement,  either  an  unmeaning  proposition,  or  inconsistent  >\'alx 
<^oy  reasonable  sense  of  the  word  *  beautiful.* 
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aod  hence  he  supposes  the  Greelcs  adopted  it.  "  For,"  rayi  be 
"  it  is  certain  no  such  head  wai  ever  met  vith  ;  and  I  cannot 
conceive  any  such  should  have  occurred  among;  the  Greeka, 
since  neither  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the;  probably 
descended,  nor  the  Persians,  nor  the  Greeks  themaelves,  ever 
exhibit  such  a  formation  on  their  medals,  when  they  are  r^ 
presenting  the  portrait  of  any  real  character.  Hence  the 
ancient  model  of  beauty  does  not  exist  in  nature,  bnt 
is.athin^  of  imaginary  creation:  it  is  what  WiNKBLM&NH  calls 
btau  idtal." 

A  vortical  section  of  the  head,  in  the  longitudinal  direcUoo, 
shews  us  more  completely  the  relative  proportions  of  the  cra- 
nium and  face.  In  man,  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  cranium 
is  nearly  four  times  as  lar°re  as  that  of  the  face;  the  lower  jaw 
not  bein^  included.  It  is,  perhaps,  about  three  times  as  larg^ 
as  tho  orang:-utang; ;  twice  as  lar^e  in  the  sapajous;  and  tbey 
are  nearly  equal  in  the  baboons  and  the  carnivorous  airimili, 
excepting  the  dogs  with  short  muzzles,  such  as  the  pug-,  nbere 
the  cranium  rather  exceeds  the  face.  In  the  hare  and  marmot 
the  face  exceeds  the  cranium  by  one  third;  in  the  porcnpine 
and  riiniiriiinU,  bv  one  Imlf ;  in  itie  piff  kind,  bv  a  still  frreitter 
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wetod  with  procuriDg  food.  Thus  we  have  a  muzzle  or  snont^ 
lather  than  a  face.  In  man^  on  the  contrary^  the  animal  or- 
gans, the  jaws  and  teeth,  are  reduced  in  size,  and  covered 
firomview;  hence  the  mouth  is  extremely  small,  and  neither 
nsed,  nor  capable  of  use,  in  directly  taking  or  seizing  the  ali- 
ment The  chin,  lips,  cheeks,  bridge  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and 
eyebrows,  receive  a  fullness  of  devclopement,  and  free  play  of 
action,  which  is  seen  in  no  other  animal.  The  constant  mo- 
tions of  this  finely-formed  countenance  correspond  with  the  in- 
ward workings  and  emotions ;  and  are  a  most  important  me- 
dium of  influence  and  communication  with  our  fellow-creatures  ; 
inviting  and  attracting  them  by  its  expansion  in  love,  friendship, 
affection,  and  the  benevolent  feelings ;  warning  and  repelling 
by  its  fearful  contraction,  in  indignation,  scorn,  hatred,  malice. 
When  to  the  human  face  we  add  the  ample  and  capacious  fore- 
head, the  organisation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  is 
perfect ; — ^the  contrast  with  all  others,  even  of  the  manlike 
idass,  pointed  and  complete.  How  admirably  do  the  positions 
of  the  lace,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  man,  and  the  prone 
posture  of  brutes,  correspond  to  these  striking  differences  in 
oonstmction ! 

The  want  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  has  been  assigned  by 
Camper  as  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  hnman  head  from  that  of  other  animals. 

The  superior  maxillary  bones  of  the  human  subject  are  united 
to  each  other,  and  contain  the  whole  of  the  upper  series  of 
teeth:  they  are«  however,  separated  in  other  mammalia  by  a 
third  bone  of  a  wedg:e  shape,  which  contains  the  incisor  teeth, 
and  was  therefore  called  os  incisivum.  Since,  however,  this 
bone  is  found  where  there  are  no  incisor  teeth,  as  in  the  horn- 
ed ruminants,  in  the  elephant,  and  the  two-horned  rhinoceros 
of  Africa,  and  also  where  there  are  no  teeth  at  all,  as  in  the 
ant-eater  and  some  of  the  whale  kind,  Blumenbacu'^'  has 
bestowed  on  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of  os  intermaxil!art\ 


*  '*  De  (ieucrls  Ilumaui  VaricUto  Nativa/'  p.  oO. 
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Jt  is  a  tingle  bone  in  some  cases ;  io  mnny  others,  composed  of 
two  symmetrical  {lortions.  It  is  connected  to  the  npjwr  jaw 
bone  by  B  facial  suture,  running  from  the  side  of  the  nose  to 
the  alveolar  margin,  and  by  a  palatine  suture  passing  tmas- 
versely  from  the  alveoli  to  the  anterior  palatine  foramioa. 

That  man  possesses  nothing  analogous  to  this  intermaxillary 
lione  of  brutes  is  so  clear,  that  we  cannot  easily  account  far  that 
excellent  anatomist,  Vica  d'Aeyr,*  having  discovered  any 
Analogy  ill  the  human  jaw  to  the  structure  of  quadrupeds.  The 
only  ground  for  such  an  opinion  is  the  small  Iransverse  flssuret 
in  the  palate  behind  the  alveoli  of  the  incisors,  observable  io 
the  fetus  and  child,  and  sometimes  tolerably  distinct  in  the 
adult.  But  there  is  this  very  obvious  and  important  distinction, 
that  no  vestige  of  suture  can  ever  bo  traced  in  the  human  lub- 
juct  between  the  alveoli,  much  less  on  the  upper  and  anterior 
surface  of  the  jaw;  so  that  the  similiurity  to  Ihc  structure  of 
the  quadruped  is  very  remote. 

That  all  mammalia,  besides  the  human  subject,  possess 
this  bone,  is  not  so  decidedly  ascertained,  as  that  man  has  it 
Hot.    Bluuenbach:];  found  CO  trace  of  it  in  the  crania  of  some 
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sjmioe^  althoagh  all  the  sutures  were  perfect;  yet  it  is  seen  ia 
^the  head  of  the  oraog-utang^  (S.  satyrus)  fig'ured  by  him,*  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Camper.'*'  On  the  contrary,  in  the  head  of  a 
.very  anthropo-morphous  simia,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  S.  satyrus^  not  a 
vestige  of  the  sutures  separating  this  bone  is  to  be  seen,  al* 
though  the  individual  must  have  been  very  young,  as  the 
pieces  of  the  occipital  bone  are  not  yet  consolidated.  According 
to  Tyson  and  Daubenton,  it  is  not  found  in  the  chimpans6. 

However  the  question  may  be  decided,  there  can  be  n« 
doubt  that  the  crania  of  all  the  quadrumana,  as  well  as  of  aU 
other  mammalia,  are  distingnished  from  the  human  skull 
by  the  comparative  size, great  length,  and  projection  of  the  jawsw 
The  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spine  determines  (he 
mode  of  its  support  and  extent  of  motion,  the  direction  o( 
the  mouth,  jaws,  eyes,  and  rest  of  the  face:  it  must,  therefore^ 
vary  according  to  the  construction  and  relative  magnitude  of 
its  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  body.  The 
position  and  direction  of  the  great  occipital  foramen  affords  a 
criterion  of  these  di(rercnces.;{;  The  vertebral  column  being 
vertical  in  the  human  subject,  affords  a  solid  support  for  the 
head,  which  is  placed  nearly  in  cquilibrio  on  its  upper  end. 
Hence  the  great  occipital  hole  and  the  articular  condyles  are 
faood  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  basis  cracii ;  and  if  the  verti* 
calline  of  the  trunk  and  neck  were  continued  upwards, it  would 
pass  througli  the  top  of  the  head ;  consequently  the  weight 
of  the  latter  is  sustained  almost  entirely  by  the  vertebral 
column. 

The  head  would  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium  on  the 
spine,  in  the  erect  attitude  of  oMr  body,  if  the  parts  in  front  of 
the  column  exactly  counterbalanced  those  behind  it.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.§    The  articular  condyles  are  mani- 


•  "  Abbildungcn  ii.  h.  Geg^en^itande,'*  No.  62. 
+  '•  tEuvrc8/»  pi.  I.  fig.  3.  ^ 

♦  *'Daude.nton   sur  la  DitTcrenco  du  grand  Tn»u  Occipital  dans  rUuniiuc 
etdtns  les  antros  Animaux  ;  MOiu.  dc  TAcad.  dcs  SclenceB,**  17(U. 

§  I  am  unfortuuate  enough  to  difTer  wilh  tho  author  of  tt\e  l'K\)slol(Hj\ral 
J^niMrca  in  mariern  of  fact,  as  umrh  as  in  mat'.pis  of  o;m\m\\.*Yo  \\\v  ^q>\o^- 
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festly  nearer  to  the  occipital  tuberosity  than  to  the  most  pro" 
minent  point  or  tho  jaws ;  aod  tbus  the  greater  share  of  the 
weight  is  in  front  of  lh3  joint.  Place  the  occipital  condyles  on 
itny  point  of  support,  and  the  heod  \Yill  incline  forwards,  nolesk 
it  be  licid  ill  equilibrio  by  a  force  applied  behind.  The  prepoiH 
der&nce  it  grentcr  when  the  lower  j.iw  is  add>:cl ;  and  it  is  still 
further  incrcast'd  by  Die  Hcce:^:^ion  uf  the  tong^ue,  ciusclcSj  and 
other  soft  parts. 

This  inclinalioii  of  the  hi'nd  forwsirtls  is  counteracted  in  the 
livinir  body  by  the  cNleiwi-  muscles ;  and  their  constant  exer- 
tion is  nccoKsaiy  for  maintaining  t)ie  head  in  equilibtio  on  the 
vertebral  column.  Whenovor  Ihoir  contraction  is  suddenljr 
Btispendod,  as  in  a  pi:;r£on  fallin*;  asleep  in  the  erect  attitude 
AvithtiiG  head  unsupported,  that  part,  abandoned  to  the  force 
of  gravity,  immediately  nods  forwards. 

ini;  asirrttpn  I  cnn  only  oppiwc  rhe  cifiuiHlaiicrs  niriitioiioil  in  Ihetcxi, 
"  The  condyle*  *rc  ji\trei\  to  e.Tat1lg  pamilltllu  ll"-fciilrrafgrarit]/,l\lU 
wlim  we  sit  uprigUr,  aiidgo  to  uleepia  llmt  jiosltirc,  itut  wrlK-lit  orUivlieid 
liaaslfnileiicy  to  prcpoHdcralc  mnatlj/  inrrrrjl  tJirecliont  u  ire  upe  intllMir 

who  arc  dozing'  in  h  onrriagL-.    Nay,  iht'ir  heu<l>M)iiii'riiiii''i  n-i'ilvu  In  a  rir- 
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The  greatest  namber,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  muscles, 
are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  pass  between  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  occiput.  The 
reeti  postici,  obliqui  superiores,  trachclomastoidei,  oomplexi, 
apleDii  capitis  and  trapezii  are  balanced  by  few  and  inconsider- 
mble  mnscles  in  front ;  by  the  recti  antici,  recti  laterales,  and 
loDgi  colli. 

Let  a  line  be  drawn  according  to  the  plane  of  the  oedpital 
foramen ;  it  will  pass  from  the  posterior  edge  along  the  surface 
of  the  condyles;  and,  if  continued  anteriorly,  will  come  out 
just  under  the  orbits.  It  forms,  in  short,  almost  a  horizontal 
line,  which  intersects,  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  vertical  line 
of  the  body  and  neck,  when  the  head  is  held  straight,  without 
being  inclined  backwards  or  forwards. 

In  this- attitude,  the  face  is  in  a  vertical  line,  parallel  to  that 
of  the  body  and  neck ;  and  consequently  the  jaws  hardly  ex- 
tend in  front  beyond  the  forehead.  They  are  very  short  in 
oomparison  with  those  of  most  animals ;  for  the  length  of  the 
lower  maxillary  bone  of  man,  measured  from  the  chin  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  condyle,  is  only  half  the  length  of  the 
whole  head,  as  taken  from  the  chin  to  the  occiput ;  and 
scarcely  the  ninth  part  of  the  height  of  the  body  from  the  anus 
to  the  vertex;  and  about  the  eighteenth  part  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  feet.  This 
latter  point  of  comparison  is,  however,  scarcely  applicable  to 
the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  hardly  any  animal,  but  man, 
^bich  has  the  hind  legs  as  long  as  the  trunk,  neck  and 
liead  taken  together,  and  measured  from  the  vertex  to  the 
piibes. 

The  horizontal   plane  of  the  foramen  magnum,  its  nearly 
^?entral  position  in   the  basis  of  the  skull,  the  support  of  the 
I^ead  by  the  spine,  and  the  direction  of  the  face  forwards,  are 
m^dmirably  suited  to  the  erect  attitude  of  man,  and  correspond 
^^  the  absence  of  the  ligamentum  nucha.     If  the  human  spine 
"^rere  placed  horizontally,  how  could  the  weight  of  the  head 
^sustained?    There  is  no  adequate  muscular  power  to   sup- 
Port  and  elevate  the  heavy  mass ;  not  to  mention  that  it  cow\4 
No.  VII.  X 
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n4t  b«  vttTUi'i  mlfieiently  backwardx  on  tliu  spine,  for  Ihe  eyef 
to  b«  directed  forward* ;  and  that,  if  towered,  the  jawi  would 
not  CAcne  to  (tie  ground,  as  Ihcy  do  in  animals,  in  consequence 
r.ftbeir  shortness,  but  tlie  rorclieod  or  vertex  would  toncb  it.* 
T.I  most  animals  the  great  occijiilal  foramen  u  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  head ;  llie  jaws  are  considerably  elon- 
gated :  the  occiput  forms  no  projection  beyond  tliis  opening, 
the  place  of  wliich  is  vertical,  or  at  least  very  slig^hily  inclined. 
Hence,  the  head  is  connected  to  the  necV  by  its  back  part,  in- 
stead  of  being  articulated,  as  in  man,  by  the  iiiiddlo  of  its  basis : 
and,  in»Ie)ul  of  bciug  in  equilibrium  on  a  i*erpi?iiiiictitar  column 
placed  under  it,  il  hangs  to  Ihe  front  of  the  neck,  wherr  lU  weigfil 
is  sustained  by  the  powerful  cervical  ligament,  t  This  arran^ 
meat  bestows  on  quaUrtipcds  the  power  of  usin^  their  jawi  for 
seizing  what  is  before  lliom ;  of  cleval'iig  them  to  reach  what 
may  be  above  the  head,  although  the  body  be  plased  horizoiH 
tally;  and  of  loi:ehing  the  ground  with  the  mouth,  byde* 
pressing'  the  head  and  nock  as  low  as  the  feet.  In  several  aai* 
mals  there  is  some  disianw  boIwfOD  the  foramen  magnun  aod 
the  poslorior  oxirtm.iy  of  lie  occiput:  but  this  iDterval  ia  pa 
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ivbere  so  considerable  as  in  the  human  subject ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  increased,  does  the  direction  of  the  occipital  fora- 
men approach  more  to  the  horizontal  one. 

Animals  of  the  monkey  kind  exhibit  a  closer  resemblance  of 
tbe  human  structure,  in  the  position  and  direction  of  the  occi- 
pital foramen,  than  any  others.  In  the  orangp-utangf  it  is  twice 
as  far  from  the  jaws,  as  from  the  back  of  the  head  ;*  and  it  is 
considerably  inclined  downwards,  so  that  a  line  drawn  in  its 
level  passes  below  the  lower  jaw,  instead  of  goin*;;'  just  under 
the  orbit,  as  in  man. 

The  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  foramen  may  be  esli- 
mated,  by  noting  the  ang-le  formed  by  the  union  of  a  line  drawn 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  according-  to  the  direction  of 
the  opening,  with  another  line  passing  from  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  foramen  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  ' 
angle  is  of  3^  in  man,  and  of  37^  in  the  orang  utang ;  47^'  in  the 
lemor.  It  is  still  greater  in  the  dog;  and  in  the  horse  it  is  of 
9(P,  or  a  right  angle,  the  plane  of  the  opening  being  com- 
ptetely  vertical. 

Tbe  distance  of  the  foramen  magnum  from  the  front  of  the 
jmws  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  occiput  may  be  in  man 
retpectively,  as  ^  and  f  ,or  even  more  nearly  equal :  the  former 
h  twice  as  great  as  the  latter  in  the  orang-utang;  wliile,  in 
almost  all  other  mammalia,  tbe  opening  is  at  the  very  posterior 
aspect  of  the  skull. 

Tbe  teeth  of  man  are  distinguished  by  being  all  of  one 
Iragtb,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  arranged  in  an 
uiform,  unbroken  series.  The  cuspidati  are  a  little  longer 
ttan  the  others  at  first;  but  their  sharp  points  drc  soon  worn 
^wo  to  a  level  with  the  rest.  In  all  animals  the  teeth  of 
Cerent  classes  difler  in  size  and  length,  often  very  consider- 
^ly;  and  they  are  separated  by  more  or  less  wide  intervals: 
'  ^  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  teeth  called  canine,  or 
^Qipidati,  which  are  long,  prominent,  and  distinct  from  the 


^  TUe  efTect  of  tins  structuro  in  throwing  the  centre  of  ^avity  forwardi^i 

1^  Ihns  increasing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  erect  posVAmx,  Ks  ^^xVv 
^iWy  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Abll  ;  Jonrncy  in  C'Aina,  v.  Wl'l. 
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nei^libourjng;  teeth  ;  their  not  projecting  beyond  the  rest,  nor 
being  separated  from  them  by  any  interval,  is,  therefore,  a  Teij 
chsractoristic  circnmslance  in  the  human  structure.  Even  id 
the  siinito,  whose  masticatory  apparatus  most  nearly  resembles 
that  of  man,  the  cuipidati  are  longer,  often  very  coosiderably 
longer  than  the  other  teeth;  and  there  are  intervals  in  the 
series  of  each  jaw  to  receive  the  cuspidati  of  the  other. 

The  inferior  incisors  are  perpendicular ;  the  teeth,  indeed, 
and  the  front  of  the  jaw  are  placed  in  the  same  vertical  line. 
In  animals,  these  teeth  slant  backwards,  and  the  jaw  slapea 
backwards  directly  from  the  alveoli ;  so  that  the  full  prominent 
chin,  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  face  of  our  species,  is 
found  in  no  animal,  not  even  in  the  or&ng-utang:  it  appears  aa 
if  the  part  were  cut  olf. 

The  obtuse  tubercles  o(  the  grinders  arc  again  very  peculiar 
and  characteristic:  they  are  worthy  of  particular  remark,  be- 
cause, being;  the  great  instruments  of  dividing  Uie  food,  they 
correspond  to  tho  kind  of  nourishment  which  the  animal  nstai- 
ally  takes.  Their  surface  does  not  rcsemblo  tho  flat  c 
with   rising  ridges  of  intermixed  enamel  belonging   to  i 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'erenees  between  Man  and  Animals,  in  stature,  proper" 

tions,  and  some  other  points. 


The  heig^ht  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  proportions  of  its 
several  parts,  afTord  important  points  of  comparison  in  ex- 
amining the  specific  differences  between  man  and  the  most 
anthropo-morphous  simiea. 

The  difference  of  stature  is  remarkable.  Of  the  orang* 
Qtangs  or  chimpanses  hitherto  brought  into  Europe,  none  has 
been  more  than  three  feet  high;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
several  inches  under  that  height.  The  individual  brought  to 
England  by  Mr.  Abel,  and  now  at  Exeter  Change,  is  thirty- 
one  inches.*  Of  eight  seen  by  CAMPER,t  none  exceeded  two 
feet  and  a  half  (Rhynland  measure :)  from  observing  the  state 
of  the  teeth,  and  progress  of  ossification,  and  estimating,  ac- 
cording to  the  human  subject,  the  additions  which  the  stature 
might  be  expected  to  receive,  he  thinks  that  their  adult  height 
may  be  set  down  at  four  feet  of  the  same  measure.  F.  Cuvier]: 
makes  it  considerably  less.  Yet  they  are  spoken  of,  on  the 
faith  of  travellers,  as  being  five  or  six  feet  high,  or  even  more: 
vrhat  is  said  of  their  erect  gait,  and  many  other  particulars,  is 
probably  of  equal  accuracy. 

Tyson's  chimpanse  measured  twenty-six  inches  from  the 
vertex  to  the  heel.|{ 

The  great  length  of  the  upper  limbs,  the  predominance  of 
the  fore-arm  over  the  nppcr-arm,  the  shortness  of  the  lower 


•  Jovrney  in  China  ;  3'12. 

X  Annales  du  Muivum  ;  xvi.  51. 


+  (Euvret ;  I.  51. 

II  Anat.qf  a  Pygmie  ;  15. 
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limbs,  and  tlw  great  length  or  the  hands  and  feet,  are  other 
striking^  characters  of  the  monkey  kind. 

The  span  of  the  extended  arms  in  man  eqnals  the  height  of 
the  body:  it  is  nearly  double  that  measure  in  the  anthropo- 
morphous monkeys.  Our  upper  arm  is  longer  tlian  the  fore- 
arm by  two  or  three  inches ;  in  the  Insl  mentioned  animals,  the 
fore-arm  is  the  longest.  In  us,  the  hip-joint  divides  the  body 
equally ;  the  lower  extremity  is  less  than  half  the  height  of  the 
body  in  monkeys.  The  proportion  of  the  hand  and  foot  to  the 
body  is  much  greater  in  them  than  in  us;  the  excess  ariking 
from  increase  in  the  length  of  the  phalanges.  That  alt  these 
drcumstances  are  very  suitable  to  the  climbing  hubits  of  the 
monkey-race,  is  too  obvious  to  require  pnrlicular  elucidation. 

In  tlic  fullowtng  table,  I  have  arranged  in  parallel  lines  the 
dimensions  of  some  ofa  male  skeleton,  of  ttio  orang-utang  mea- 
■ured  by  Cauper,  of  that  described  by  Mr.  Abel,  and  of  Ty> 
aos'i  chimpan&6:— 
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The  upper  extremities  of  the  pongo*  of  Borneo  reach  to  the 
ankles,  when  the  animal  is  erect:  its  ulna,  in  the  College  Mu« 
leom,  is  15}  inches  long;  the  vrt^le  height  certainly  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hei:  The  man,  whose  gigantic  ^skeleton  is  pre- 
served in  the  same  place,  was  eight  feet  four  inches :  the  ulna, 
however,  is  only  13}  inches. 

The  upper  limbs  of  the  gibbon  touch  the  ground  when 
the  animal  is  erect. 

Passing  over  some  circumstances  of  less  importance,  ordi- 
narily enumerated  among  the  distinctive  characters  of  man,  as 
the  lobules  of  the  ear,  the  tumid  lips,  particularly  the  inferior, 
&c.,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  smoothness  of  the 
human  integuments.     "  Dantur/'  says  LiNN£U8,t   '' alicubi 
terrarum,  simian  minus  quam  homo  pilosse :"  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  to  be  found.    The 
unanimous  reports  of  all  travellers,  as  well  as  the  specimens  of 
such  animals  exhibited  in  Europe,  prove  incontestably  that  the 
manlike  simi»,  whether  the  orang-utang  of  Borneo,  or  chimpanse 
of  Ango1a,as  well  as  the  long-armed  monkey  or  gibbon,  are  widely 
difTerent  from  the  human  subject  in   this  respect.     Although 
the  individuals  brought  into  these  countries  have  been  under 
the  adult  age,  and  generally  very  sickly,  their  body  has  been 
to  all  cases  universally  hairy.    We  have,  indeed,  some  accounts 
of  people,  particularly  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  remark- 
able for   their  hairiness  ;  but  they  are  not  completely  satisfac- 
tory.    Spang  BERG  relates,  that  he  found  such  a  race  in  one  of 
the  ftouthern  Kurile  islands  (lat.  43^  50^)  on  his  return  from 
Japan  to  Kamtschatka  :X  and  J.R.  Forster  observed  individual 
anomalous  instances  in  the  islands  of  Tanna,  MallicoUo,  and  New 


•  At'DEBERT,  **  Hist.  Nat.  (les  Singos  ;"  Plnnche  Anal.  2.  fig.  C.  The 
short  description  of  this  animal,  whicli,  from  the  enormous  size  and 
Mrength  of  his  jaws,  must  be  extremely  formidable,  given  by  Wurmb  in  the 
5Sd  Tol.ofthe  *'  Memoirs  of  tlie  Ba^avian  Society  in  Dutch"  h  translated  in 
the  work  of  AuDnnKirr,  p.  29  and  2ii,  It  is  tlie  first  and  only  descrtptlon 
^e  have  of  the  animal.  Buffon,  \v)io  hnd  never  seen  this  creature,  nor  anv 
Virl  of  it,  gives  the  name  of  pont^o  to  the  oranij-utanj. 

+  **■  Fauna  Suecica  ;"  Pra'f. 

J  *'  Ru8si;jcherGeschichter*  T.  lU.  p.  174. 
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Caledonia..  It  was  reported  to  Mr.  Marsden,  when  inqninqg' 
concemiDg  the  aborigines  of  Sumatra,  that  there  are  two  specie* 
liviag  in  the  woods,  wiWpwculiar  language:  one  of  these 
(called  orao^-giigu)  was  described  as  "  differing  bnt  little  in 
the  use  or  speech  Trom  the  aran^-utan^  of  Borneo,  their  bodiei 
being  covered  with  looghairs.t" 

These  aGcoiinls  Turnish  no  satisfactory  proof  that  any  race} 
ofnten  exists  with  a  skin  difTcrentiy  organised  or  covered  from 
what  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  smoothness  and  nakednesa 
of  the  human  integuments  therefore  Torm  a  sufficient  diagnos- 
tic character  of  our  species,  as  compared  to  the  monkey,  or  any 
other  nearly  allied  mammiferous  animal:  and  this  drcnmstance, 
with  the  absence  of  all  fur,  spines,  bristles,  &c.  and  the  want  of 
those  natural  olTensive  weapons,  tangs,  talons,  claws,  &c. 
JDstify  ns  in  denominating'tho  human  body  as  naturally  ooatmed 
and  defenceless.  The  deCciency Is  amply  made  ap  bytbeia- 
ternal  faculties,  and  the  arts  to  which  they  give  rise. 


irA  several  ot  Ihese  people  (ihe  MnllicollMp)  who  wnrs  TBry 
r   Vac  bod)',  not  cxorplinj  tli<:   bock ;  and  this  rircumilanni  I 
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While  man  is  remarkable  for  the  smoothness  of  his  sldn  on  .the 
whole,  some  parts  are  even  more  coiered  with  hair  than  in  aiumals ; 
as,  for  example,  the  pubes  and  cxilla,  which  the  ancients  conse- 
quently regarded  as  peculiar  characters  of  man. 

In  comparing  man  with  the  anthropo-morphous  sinuse,  it  must  be 
noticed  farther,  that  one  species  (satyrus)  has  no  nail  on  the  thumb 
of  the  hind  hand;  and  the  other  (troglodytes,)  according  to  Tybon, 
Jias  thirteen  ribs.  Both  of  them  have  a  sacrum  composed  of  tbree 
pieces  only,  instead  of  five,  as  in  the  human  subject.  One  at  least 
(satyrus)  has  one  or  two  large  membranous  pouches  on  the  front  of 
the  neck,  under  the  platysma  myoides,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx,  between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  capable  of  distention  and  evacuation  at  the  will  of  the  animal.* 
It  has  noligamcntum  teres  in  the  hip-joint.f  It  has  a  membranous 
canal  running  along  the  spermatic  cord  from  the  abdomen  to  the 
tunica  viginalis,];  as  other  monkeys  and  quadrupeds  liavc ;  but  this 
does  not  exist  in  the  cbimpanse.§  Tlic  roof  of  the  mouth  is  nearly 
black. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  the  differences  only  which  have  been  just 
cnunemted,  without  any  others,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  distinction  of  species ;  that  no  example  can  be  adduced 
of  animals  deviating  so  far  from  the  original  model  of  their  struc- 
ture as  to  exhibit  varieties  like  those  just  enumerated ;  and  conse- 
qoeatly,  that  the  differences  in  question  can  be  accounted  for  only 
hy  referring  the  animals  to  species  originally  distinct. 

There  ase  some  points,  in  which  man  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  differ  from  animals.  The  approximation  of  the  two  eyes 
^  not  peculiar ;  they  are  much  nearer  together  in  the  simise. 


*  CjMPia  in  Phiiot.  Trant,  ▼.  09,  p.  133.     (Euore*  :  I.  i.     De  V Orange  ( b.  ii. 

■^  '■-   (ig.  9  aiiil  10.    To  the  pattagft  of  the  air  in  expiralion  iuto  these  pouches 

**^«a  atcribes  the  want  of  power  of  the   oraog-utan;  to  produce  articolattd 


*    Campkii,  (Euvrcf^  i.  153. 
♦    tbid.  lOll. 
S  TvtoN.  p.  8*4. 

-\o.  vn 
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Many  other  mammalia,  particularly  among  the  qnadri 
bsve  dlia  in  both  eyehdB :  this  ia  the  case  in  the  elephant 

Although  the  prominent  nose  ia  a  striking  chararcter  of  the  human 
face,  particularly  ia  comparison  with  the  monkeys,  whose  reiy 
name  (simia,  from  simua)  is  derived  from  the  flatness  of  thig  pait, 
there  is  a  species  considerably  surpassing  man  in  the  length  of  tint 
feature ; — the  long-nosed  monkey,  s.  rostrata,  or  nasalis.* 

The  external  ears  are  not  incapable  of  motion  in  all  meo;  nor 
are  they  moveable  in  all  other  inammalia ;  in  the  aoteatcrs.  for  ex- 
ample. 

Many  quadrumana  have  an  organ  of  touch,  and  uvula,  as  well 
as  man. 

Again,  there  are  some  parts,  tvhich  man  alone,  or  mlh  a  flew 
other  mammalia,  does  not  possess.  Alost  of  these,  which  are  fotrnd 
chiefly  in  the  domesticated  kinds,  were  formerly  attributed  to  Dtan, 
when  human  dissections,  £rom  want  of  opportunities,  were  od- 
common. 

Tlie  paniculus  caniosas,  or  thin  subcutilncons  stratum  of  mus- 
cular fibres  covering  the  ventral  and  lateral  parts  of  the  trmik  im< 
mediately  under  the  skiu, — described  by  Galex  and  his  followers, 

nilc 
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in  the  four-footed  mammalia,  is  not  seen  in  man,  as  Fallopius 
observed ;  neither  is  the  alautois  or  membrana  nictitans. 

That  man  has  neither  the  ligaroentum  nachae  nor  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  has  been  already  explained.  The  foramen  inci- 
sirum  is  common  to  the  human  species  with  quadrupeds:  it  is 
small  and  single  in  the  former ;  double  and  of  considerable  size  in 
the  latter. 

There  arc  a  few  other  parts,  not  found  in  many  animals,  and 
sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to  man;  such  as  the  pancreas 
AseDii,  hepatico-cystic  ducts,  corpus  Highmori,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Differences  in  the  Structure  of  some  internal  Organs. 


The  instrument  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  the  part  by  which  we 
feel,  perceive,  judge,  think,  reason — the  organ  or  organs  connecting 
us  with  the  external  world,  and  executing  the  moral  and  intellectual 
department  in  our  economy— claim  our  first  attention.  In  spite  of 
Dietaphysical  subtlety,  of  all  the  chimeras  and  fancies  about  imma- 
terial agencies,  ethereal  fluids,  and  the  like,  and  all  the  real  or 
pretended  alarms  so  carefully  connected  with  this  subject,  the  truth, 
that  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  to  be  regarded  physiologically 
merely  as  the  functions  of  the  organic  apparatus  contained  in  the 
head,  is  proved  by  such  overwhelming  evidence,  that  physiologists 
and  zoologists  have  been  led,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
shew  their  belief  in  it,  by  the  great  attention  they  have  paid  to 
this  part. 

The  vast  superiority  of  man  over  all  other  animals  in  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  which  may  be  truly  considered  as  a  generic  dis- 
tinction of  the  human  subject — in  my  opinion  a  more  unequivocal 
and  important  one  than  many  of  those,  in  compliance  with  which 
diversity  of  genus  and  species  is  established  in  the  auimal  king- 
dom— ^led  physiologists  at  a  very  early  period  to  seek  for  some 
corresponding  diflcrence  in  the  brains  of  man  and  animals. 

It  has  been  asserted,  from  remote  times,  that  the  brain  of  man 
is  larger  thaa  that  of  any  aoiraal :  and  I  know  no  exception  to  thif 
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•assertion  of  Aristotle  and  PlinYj  besides  the  elephant ;  unless 
the  larger  cctacea  should  bo  as  well  supplied  wilh  brain,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  as  the  smaller.  Certainly,  all  the  larger  animals. 
with  which  we  are  more  commonly  acquainted,  have  brains  absolutely 
smaller,  and  considerably  so,  than  that  of  man.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  easily  shewn  by  a  comparison  of  skulls:  by  contrasting  the 
compressed,  narrow,  elongated  crania  of  brutes,  hidden  behind 
their  enormous  jaws  and  face,  with  the  length,  breadth,  and  ample 
vault  of  the  human  ''  cerebri  tabernaculum,*' '''  whose  capacious 
globular  expanse  surmounts  and  covers  the  inconsiderable  receptacles 
of  the  senses  and  alimentary  apparatus. 

In  later  times  the  subject  has  been  investigated  in  a  different 
way— by  comparing  the  proportion  which  the  mass  of  the  brains 
bears  to  the  whole  body.     The  result  of  this  comparison  in  the 
more  common  and  domestic  animals  was  deemed  so  satisfactory, 
that,  without  prosecuting  the  inquiry  further,  a  general  proposition 
was  lud  down,  that  man  has  the  largest  brain  in  proportion  to  his 
body.    More  modem  physiologists,  however,  in  following  up  this 
comparative  view  in  a  great  number  of  animals,  hnvc  been  consi- 
derably perplexed  at  discovering  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
podUon.     They  found  that  several  mammalia,    as   the  dolphin, 
seals,  some  quadrumana,   and  some  animals  of  the  mouse  kind, 
eq^l  the  human  subject,  and  that  some  small  birds  even  exceed 
bim  in  this  respect,  f 


t  It  cannot  be  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  proceeding  to  compare 
^  body,  of  which  the  weight  varies  so  considerably,  according  to  iil- 
emaciation,  or  embonpoint,  with  the  brain,  which  is  affected  by 
of  these  circumstances,  and  seems  to  remain  constantly  the  same. 
*This  in  the  cat,  the  weight  of  the  brain,  compared  to  that  of  the 
^y,  has  been  stated  as  I  to  156,  by  one  anatomist ;  as  L  to  82  by 
••other  :  that  of  the  dog  as  1  to  305,  1  to  47,  &c.  The  following 
•"tttibers,  taken  principally  from  Haller  (^Eiement-  Physiol,  \\b.x, 
•ct  I.)  and  Cl7Vi£R  (Legons  (VAnat,  Comp.  Lee;,  ix.    art.  5,)  wif/ 
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As  tliesc  latter  observations  entirely  overturned  the  condHriM 
which  bad  been  before  generally  admitted,  SoEUHEBRiita  haa  tn- 
nishcd  ub  with  another  point  of  compariaou  ;  ris.  that  of  the  ratify 
which  the  mass  of  the  braiii  bears  to  the  bulk  of  tbe  nerves  aiWaf 
from  it.  Let  us  divide  the  brain  into  two  parts;  that  whidi  it 
inimediatdy  connected  witli  sensorial  extremities  of  the  dmvm, 
which  receives  their  impresdons,  and  is  therefore  devoted  to  tboH 
common  wants  and  purposes  which  we  partake  with  animals.  Tit 
second  division  will  include  the  rest  of  the  brain,  which  mi^  ba 
considered  as  the  scat  of  the  mental  phenomena. 


diew  thai,  in  the  proportionate  n>aK  of  hit  brain,  man 
only  by  a  few  small,  slender,  and  lean  animals 

Child  of  6  years,  31b.  28i  dr.  or  ^r-— Haller. 

Aduk  vt-  Hallir.     From  2'lb.  3i  oz.  to  3  lb.  31  oz.     SotMHU; 

HIMG. 

Orang». 

Chimpanse,  of  26  inches  in  iieigl.t,  11  oz,  7  dr.     Tvso.i.— A  pio- 
porlion  equal  to  the  human. 
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In  proportion^  then,  as  any  animal  possesses  a  larger  sliare  of  the 
Atter  and  more  noble  part, — that  is,  in  proportion  as  the  organ  of 
:cfleetion  exceeds  .that  of  the  external  senses, — may  we  expect  to  find 
ihe  powers  of  the  mind  more  diversified  and  more  fully  developed. 
b  tliia  point  of  view  man  is  decidedly  preeminent:  although  in  his 
lenses  and  common  animal  properties  he  holds  only  a  middle  rank, 
here  he  surpasses  all  other  animals  that  have  been  hitherto 
btestigated :  he  is  the  first  of  living  beings.  "  All  the  simiae/'  says 
this  accomplished  anatomist,  "  for  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  specimens  of  the  four  principal  divisions,  come  after  him  ; 
for  although  the  proportion  of  their  brain  to  the  body,  particularly 
m  the  small  species  with  prehensile  tails,  is  equal  to  that  of  man, 
their  very  large  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and  jaws,  require  a  much  larger 
mass  of  brain  than  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  human  subject ; 
and  if  you  remove  this,  the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  much 
diminished*. 

"  Animals  of  various  kinds  seem  to  me  to  possess  a  larger  or 
smaller  quantity  of  this  superabundant  portion  of  brain,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  sagacity  and  docility.     The  largest  biuin  of  a 


®*^»  TTjr ;    Roebuck    (young)  ^ ;    Sheep,  ^,  ^^  ;    Ox,  ^ 


TTTTT 


Calf,  ^ ;  Horse,  ^,  ^ ;  Ass,^]^ 

IV>]phin  (delphinus  delphis,)  ^y,  ^,  ^,  ^ ;    Porpoise  (D.  Pho- 

csma,)  Vt. 
Bini!f.-.Eag!e,  ^^  ;  Falcon,  ^ ;  Goose,  ^^^  (Haller)  ;  Duck, 
^l^ ;  Cock,  ^ ;  Blackbird,  ^;    Redbreast,  ^ ;  Chaffinch,  ^\  : 
A  Fringilla,  carefully  weighed  and  examined  by  Haller,  Vy; 
Sparrow,  ^'j. ;  Canary-bird,  ^. 
^^pHles.  —  Turtle,  , ,', , ;  Tortoise,  ^^'rm  ;  Colnber-natrix,  ^,  ; 

*Vog,^,. 
F£*Ae».— Shark,  Ww ;  Dog-fish,  .^^ ;  Pike,  ^V,  ■>  Carp,  ^. 

vLlTifBffBAc  II  hat  fibred  the  brain  of  the  ribbed-nose  baboon  or  mandrill 
(W*o  naimoo)  in  the  two  first  editions  of  his  work  De  den.  Hum,  Far.  Nat, 
;    '*«^-  Ig.  1.    The  dcTiation  from  the  human  character  in  the  size  of  the  nerrca 
■vtryitrikiog. 
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horse,  which  I  possessi  weighs  one  pound  seven  onnccs ;  tiie«iMlhil 
human  brain  that  I  hare  met  with  in  an  addt,  two  pounds  §m 
onnccs  and  a  quarter. .  But  the  nerves  in  the  basis  of  the  hona^ 
brain  are  ten  times  larger  than  in  the  other  instance,  aUfcongh  It 
weighs  less-by  fourteen  omices  and  a  quarter. 

"  But  we  are  not  hastily  to  conclude  that  the  human  speciea  fcafi 
smaller  nerves  than  any  other  animals.    In  order  that  ray  ideas  raaj 
be  better  understood,  I  shall  state  the  following  imagiiMury  etm* 
Suppose  the.  ball  of  tho  eye  to  require  600  nervoiu  fibrils  In  sns 
instance ;  and  in  another,  half  the  siie,  300 :  farther,    tiiat  tts 
animal  with  600  fibrils  possesses  a  brain  of  seven,  and  that  wKhMt 
a  brain  of  Only  five  drams.    To  the  latter  we  ought  to  aseribs  thi 
iarger  bratn,and  a  more  ample  capacity  of  re^stering  the  hnpieasfant 
made  on  thn  organ  of  vision.     For,  allowing  one  dram  of  enccphalon 
to  100  fibrils,  tho  brain,  which  is  absolutely  the  least,  will  have  an 
overplus  of  twn  drams,  while  the  larger  has  only  one.     That  the  eye, 
whieh  is  supplied  witii  a  double  <piaiitity  of  fibrils,  may  be  a  more 
perfect  organ  of  sense,  will  be  readily  admitted  :  but  that  point  ie 
not  connected  wiih  the  present  question/** 

Independently  of  weipjht  and  size,  SoKMMKimiNG  observed  fiftccD 
visible  material  anatomical  differences  between  the  brain  of  the 
i'ommon  tnil-l«'ss  ap:^  and  that  of  man.f- 

It  must  bo  ackiiowledi^'od,  that  the  infpiiries  into  the  relative 
weight  of  tho  braiu  r.n  I  ihd  body,  and  the  comparison  between  the 
former  and  the  nerves  connected  willi  it,  have  not  yet  o^ordcd  any 
precise  and  clear  information  respecting  the  diflerences  between  man 
and  animals,  nor  on  the  grounds  of  the  infinitely  various  faculties 
th:it  distinguish  diiTorent  animals.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
ilie.^e  matters  will  receive  any  clear  elucidation,  while  we  continue  so 
it^norant  as  at  pnseiit  nf  the  functions  executed  by  the  different 
par:s  of  the  encepiialon. 


*  Uchfr  (lie  Klirpcrliche  Versrkiedenhcit  dcs  Nepers  vom  Europdrr  ;  p.  63-4i7. 
S.JO  aUa  llic  ilix^crt.ition  of  llit*  same*  author   De  lh\i  Enctphali;    and  J.  G> 

Cbel  (//;<.  i\eurnf.  C.C  Anat.  f'nmpaviifii,  |>.  17;    rranLof.  ad  Via«!r.  17S8;  or  ie 
Ll' II  u  I ( .  Si'i  ipforex  yrurvln;^  ici. 

*  L  :5<T  (tic  Kotp    f'l  isch.  p.  1  ?.  nolt. 
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The  basis  of  the  position  so  much  insisted  on  by  Soemmerring  is 
an  assumption  that  a  certain  bulic  of  nerve  requires  always  the  same 
proportion  of  brain  for  the  execution  of  its  ofEce — a  datum  by  no 
means  self-evident.  The  comparison  of  the  nerves  to  the  brain  in 
general  is  not  satisfactory ;  we  should  wish  to  know  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  an  important  point ;  as  most  of  the  nerves  arc 
immediately  connected  with  it,  few  with  the  cerebrum, and  none  with 
the  cerebellum,  properly  so  called. 

The  most  striking  character  of  the  humau  brain  is  the  prodigious 
developement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  to  whicli  no  animal, 
whatever  ratio  its  whole  encephalon  may  bear  to  its  body,  affords 
any  parallel.* 

It  IS  also  the  most  perfect  in  the  number  and  developement  of  its 
parts ;  none  being  found  in  any  animal,  which  man  has  not ;  while 
aevera!  of  those  found  in  man  are  either  reduced  in  size,  or  deficient 
in  various  animals.  Hence  it  has  been  siiid,  that  by  taking 
away,  diminishing,  or  changing  proportions,  you  might  form,  from 
the  humau  brain,  that  of  any  animal;  while,  on  tlsc  contrary,  there 
is  none  from  which  you  could  in  like  manner  construct  the  brain 
of  roan. 

It  approaches  the  most  nearly  to  the  spherical  figure.     That  the 

nerves  arc  the  smaller;!  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  has  been  already 

potnted  out:  the  bi*ain diniiiiishes,  and  the  nerv'J3  increase  from  man 

downwards.    In  the  lietus  and  child  the  nerves  arc  proportionally 

larger  than  in  the  adult. 

The  assertion   (hat  it  has  the  largest  rcrcbrinn  in  proportion  to 
the  cerebellum  t  does  not  seem  to  b(^  quite  correct.  It  has,  however, 


•  On  this  point,  I  apprclicnd,  from  the  fol'.owiiig  passui^o,  that  the  Wenzei.*. 
««ree  with  whnt  is  ilatcl  in  tl,*-  text ;  *'  Iloinini  pro  rali»iic  lon^i^  pins  imss:;- 
'•r'eliri  incssc,  qujim  iiiainni.il Ibuti,  sive  illain  niiiSiMC  c  "i-bii  partoni,  «|ri.^.'  ii  intr- 
norccercbm  sitas,  pcculiariti  r  fornatHS,  iive  iiidividuas  ]:aiic.s  ahiliil,  in  hoiiiiisi' 
i***  rationc  inajoram  cbsc,  quaiii  in  mammuiibus." — Dc  prnltio'^i  Sfrtuf.  *.'*'> ehr: 
^^mitUt  ei  Brutnrum,  p.  259. 

"*■  Tlicl'oUowir.g  numbos  indtcatc  :\\c  roiupaiativc  wcij^ii'  "\  Jl>c  <  '.i>'>i""i  «"'■■* 
••«'f^be!l^mI  :~ 

Ao.  riir. 
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the  largest  cerebrum  in  proportion  to  the  meduUa  obloogsta  aad  ■[»- 
naliB,*  with  the  sJttiglc  and  iudccd  aiugular  exception  of  the  dol- 
pME. 

It  haa  the  deepest  and  most  nunicraus  coiivolutioue,  apparentlj 
in  conaequeuGC  of  its  Gizc,  a«  the  purpose  of  tliis  structure  sccmi 
to  be  that  of  affording  a  more  cttcnsivc  surface  for  the  applicfttion 
of  tbc  vascular  membrane,  the  pia  mater.  Tlie  convolutions  be- 
come fewer  and  sliallowcr  as  the  brain  diminishes  in  size:  there  are 
none  in  the  rodcntia  ;  none  in  very  amnll  brains. 

It  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  medullary  substance  in  proportion 
to  the  cortical.  In  the  ftetns,  (he  cortical  is  much  more  abundant 
than  in  the  adult. 
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SoBMMERRiNo  has  sbcwn  that  that  curious  gtructure,  the  sandy 
or  earthy  matter  of  the  pineal  gland  (acervulus  pinoalia^)  belongs 
-to  the  healthy  natural  state  of  the  human  brain^  being  found  from 
the  fourteenth  year ;  and  that  it  is  almost  confined  to  man.^  He 
fomd  h,  however^  once  in  the  fallow-deer  (cervns  dama ;)  and  Mala- 
CABNBt  met  with  it  in  the  goat.  An  instance  communicated  by  Cal- 
DANi,  of  an  old  man  in  whose  brain  it  was  deficient,  is  regarded 
by  Bldmenbach;!;  as  a  rare  anomaly  of  structure.§ 

The  position  of  the  heart  in  biped  man  differs  from  that  which 
it  holds  in  quadrupeds.  Its  oblique  direction  to  the  left  side,  its  fiat 
surface  resting  on  the  diaphragm,  and  the  firm  attachment  of  its 
serous  membrane  to  the  tendinous  centre  of  that  muscle,  present, 
ID  the  former,  a  contrast  to  its  straight  situation  in  the  middle  of 
the  chesty  to  its  support  on  the  sternum,  and  to  the  want  of  attach- 
ment between  the  pericardium  and  the  muscle,  which  are  even  sepa- 
rated by  a  distinct  interval  in  the  latter ;  a  contrast  easily  explained 


•■•i 


^  D*  LapilUi  vel  prope  vel  intra  Glandulam  Pinealcm  silit ;  Mogunt.     1785. 
i-  Emeefalotomia  (Talcum  Quadruped!,  p.  31. 

X  Dt  G,  //.  Var,  Nat,  p.  14.  From  the  verj  accurate  researchts  of  the 
Wbnxbls,  it  appears  that  a  deficiency  of  the  acervulus  is  not  so  unfrequent  as 
had  been  represented  by  Sobmmburing;  and  they  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
tlie  latter  excellent  anatomist  has  not  been  correct  in  fixing  the  fourteenth  year 
aa  tlM  date  of  its  earliest  appearance :  they  have  met  with  it  from  the  age  of 
sereo.  They  mention  six  instances,  in  which  the  acervalus  did  not  exist.  De 
pemUim  Strueiura  Cerebri  Hominis  et  Drutorum,  Tubings,  fol.  1812,  p.  316. 

§Tbe  human  enccphaloa  undergoes  considerable  changes  after  birth,  in  its 
entire  mass,  in  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  and  in  the  texture  and  consistency  of 
ttt  ■absiancc.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties  corresponds  to  these 
alterations;  which,  indeed,  accord  with  the  slow  dcvelopement  of  the  hnman 
frame  in  other  respects.  The  Wbnzels  have  afforded  accurate  information  on 
tome  points.  In  an  embryo  of  five  months  they  found  a  brain  of  720  grains; 
ccrebmm  of  683;  cerebellum  of  37,  which  is  a  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  as 

la^tol:  at  eight  months  the  numbers  were  49G0,  4610,  350,  or  as  13-,^  to  1: 
at  tbe  time  of  birth,  as  6150,  5700,  450,  or  12|  to  1:  at  three  years,  15,240, 
13,880,  I860,  or  7^  to  1:  at  five  years,  20,250,  17,760,  2490,  or  7iJ  to  1. 
From  fifteen  to  eighty-eight  the  highest  numbers  occurred  in  a  youth  of  the  former 
;  they  were  24,420,  21,720,  2700,  or  8,^^  *o  *•  Tab.  3. 
SomifBmBiMO  observefi.    in  the  explanation  of   his  beautifMl  (aMa  ba%«Q« 
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by  the  diiTercnccs  iii  the  form  of  tlic  thorax,  and  in  the  respective 
attitudes  in  the  two  cases.  Tlic  orangs  (S.  satyrtis,  troglodyteSi 
and  gibbon)  have  it  placed  as  in  man,  and  the  pericardium  attached 
to  the  diaphragm.  In  other  simise  the  apex  only  is  a  little  inclined 
to  the  left,  and  touches  the  muscle. 

The  curvature  of  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis  gives  rise  to  the  pe- 
liar  situation  and  direcliou  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  particularly  of 
the  vagina  in  the  human  female.  As  these  bones  are  extended  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  the  spine  in  all  other  mammalia,  the 
canal  of  the  vagina  follows  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  lies  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  spine,  and  has  its  external  orifice  directed  downwards 
or  backwards :  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  opens  into  the  ragioa 
itself.  These  arrangements  fully  explain  to  us  why  brutes  discharge 
the  urine  beliind,  why  tlioy  copulate  backwards,  and  why  parturi- 
tion is  so  easy  with  tliurn. 

In  these  points  of  structure  the  monkey  kind  agree  with  the  mam- 
malia iu  general,  anildifier  from  man.  The  axis  of  the  vagina  is  di- 
rected downwards  in  {licni:  the  r.ririO  is  discharged  within  it  (such 
at  least,  BLrMEMiACH*  found  to  b '  the  ca?e  in  the  papio  niaimon 


enccphali,  p.  13,  that  th«.  huimiii  hraiii  ha^  iiiirhcv!  its  full  (leveloiienioiit  at  three 
years  ot'aijc:  Oio  W.  nzi;i.s  atliriii  liiat  ilii*  is  not  lli-j  case  till  iJ-Vfii,  wJu-i»,  they 
obscrvo,  '-ctTobnim  ln'iiiinis  I't  ijiioai'i  foluiii  el  (:n..::J  tin,i;las  partes  ab>olutuin 
esse  videtnr."  p.  1:17.  If  tlie  p/rfcct  bfatc  of  the  If/aiii  b;*  coiisiiijml  to  include 
Ihe  prop<»rl:oMalo  deTcIopeiuent  of  parti>,  llie  uilirc  .sizr  aiwl  weit,ht,  the  ronsis- 
tencc  and  Ct)he>ioii  oi'  the  mass  and  the  slate  of  vasoulor  suj^ply  cltarncterizio; 
the  aiiult,  we  )ii'js»r  fix  as  its  era  a  much  later  pi'iiod  tliaii  tlie  JsCTenlh  year.  I 
apprehend  that  ihe  hraiii  of  animals  will  be  foiiiid  lu  aily  perfect  in  its  orgas.i* 
zation  at  the  lime  of  birth;  and,  c  nse(piuntly,  thai  a  tomj^arison  of  man  and 
animaU  in  tliis  point  of  vii;w  will  disclose  a  remarkabK."  point  of  di^tinctioo 
between  tliem.  The  medullary  stria*  of  tlie  fourth  lentrlole  ar.'  not  seen  at  birth: 
their  appearaiire  in  the  first  ycai,  an>l  tluit  (f  the  acerviilus  in  the  seventh,  are 
reuarded  by  thv  WnNzirn  as  threat  peonl»arities  of  tl:e  human  brain,  since  that  of 
the  niammrili:!  jxhibits  no  surli  devclopement  of  new  parts  afitr  birth.  Cap. 27. 
This  Sfonis  to  nie  a  confined  and  inadequate  Tsew  of  a  point,  which,  in  its  full 
extent,  i.i  of  m'cit  injj>')rlJ'nre. 

♦  De  (J.  U.  I  (IT.  Nat.  U'ci.  i.  §  7.     The  urethra  does  no*,  however,  open  within 
the  vaarina  in  t!je  i.-ran^-utan};.     Campbr  mentions  that  Ihe  nymphre  o^  this  an'Dal 
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and  tke  aimia  cynomolgus),  and  they  arc,  consequently,  rctro- 
■i^fBBt  and  retro-copulant. 

Hr.  HuKTCR^  who  had  had  opportunities  of  ohscrving  the  pro- 
cm^  idonns  08  that  '^  monkeys  al\irays  copulate  backv^'ards :  this  is 
Frfmed  sometimeB  when  the  female  is  standing  on  all  fours ;  and 
it  other  times  the  male  brings  her  bctu-ecn  his  thighs  when  he  is 
ritting;  holding  her  with  his  fore-paws.*'* 

ft.  Fbobxkp,  of  Weimar,  late  physician  to  the  King  of  Wur- 
takif,  informed  me  that  he  had  often  seen  monkeys  copulate  in 
^extensive  menagerie  of  that  monarch  ;  and  that  they  performed 
^  process  backwards ;  the  male  supporting  himself  by  the  foot 
^  the  ealrea  of  the  female,  so  that  he  did  not  toucji  the  ground. 

tbB  iocnrvation  of  the  sacnim  and  coccyx  turns  the  human  vagina 

'''^^WtadBf  so  that  its  axis  cuts  tliat  of  the  pelvis  nearly  at  right 

^^leSy  and  itsanterior  opening  is.  turned  forwards  :  the  urethra  opens 

^  itsuppcrand  front  edge,not  at  all  within  thecnnnl.  Hence  the  hu- 

''^^A  female  di£Fers  from  all  other  mammalia  t    in  not  being  rctro- 

^''xjgwit  and  retro-copulant ;  hence,  too,  although  many  inconveni- 

to  which  she  would  linvc  been  otherwise  exposed,  particularly 


**coinine  reunies  ensemble,"   and  (bat  the  urctbra  opened  below  tbcm. 
1102. 


Aeeoriing  to  Cuvibr,  the  female  uretbra  always  opeus  at  the  external  orifice 
tht  TSgina,  and  therefore  holds  the  same  situation,  in  rotipect  to  this  canal,  in 
^4  aiimali.  The  canal  exterior  to  this  termination  of  the  nretlira  he  calls  rulva. 
^^  II  A  nmple  entrance  of  little  depth  in  the  human  lubject;  rather  larger  in  the 
^^'**~»^;   equal  iu  length  to  the  Tagina  itself  in  somu  other  monkeys,  as  the 


ijom;  or  crcn  superior,  as  in  the  bear.     Lee.  d*Anat.  Comp.  t.  128. 
On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  orang-uiang  (two 
^^chet  in  an  animal  of  little  more  than  two  feel,  which  in  equal  to  its  greatest 
^cplh  in  the  tallest  woman),  the  urethra  of  the  orang-utang  is  even  longer  than 
Uiit  of  the  human  female.    Camper,  ut  supra,  p.  107. 

*  Atdmal  Economy^  p.  136. 

f  Probably  the  cctacca  may  form  an  exception  to  this  Rt:ilcment.  Our  atten- 
tion, howcTer,  is  hardly  extended  to  them  in  this  comparison  of  man  and  animals. 
According  to  the  representation  of  Stelleh,  the  matiati  and  the  iirsiueseal  (sea- 
cow  and  sea-bear)  copulate  in  the  human  method.  Not.  Comm.  Acad.  ScutU. 
PHr9p,  T.  ii.  DO.  325  and  354. 
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during  pregnancy,  arc  ubviatod,  parturition  is  rendered  much  nuut 
difficult,  and  a  physical  reason  is  found  for  that  doom  under  which 
slic  labours,  of  bringing  forth  children  in  sorrow  and  in  paJD. 

AltlioDgh  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  internal  organ,  this  Menu  thi 
fittest  place  for  nicntiontng  the  bj-mcn,  an  interesting  part  of  the 
female  structure  in  many  respects,  and  iberefore  more  noticed  and 
investigated  than  so  small  a  fold  of  skin  would  have  seemed  to  de- 
serve. The  general  opinion  of  its  iion-exislencc  in  the  other  mam- 
malia besides  man,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  in  wih 
men  only  at  a  jiarticular  period  of  life,  and  even  then  not  universally, 
have  led  many  anatomists  to  deny  its  existence  altogether.  The 
question,  however,  can  be  so  easily  suttlcd  by  direct  evidence,  that 
wo  are  surprised  to  lind  Bl'ffo:<  still  contesting  the  point.  Though 
the  opinion  of  this  great  naturalist  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  eloquence  with  which  he  enveigbit  againit 
the  disgraceful  opinions  and  practices  which  have  prevailed  an  this 
subject  ?* 

Tt  has  been  generally  asserted  that  this  little  part  is  found  onlj 


*  "hf*  honime*,  jaloui  ivi  iirimauiii  en  loai  gciirt,  out  toujDnn  faft  giaad 
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in  tbe  human  subject.  In  the  female  orang-utan)?  Camper*  says 
that  the  hymen  was  not  apparent,  although  the  individual  was  very 
yooDg.  Blumenbacu  t  informs  us  that  he  could  neither  find  any 
trace  of  this  part,  nor  those  supposed  remains  of  it  called  canin- 
cnlae  myrtiformcs,  in  monkeys  or  baboons  ;  and  that  his  search  was 
equally  fmitless  in  a  female  elephant,  in  which  it  had  been  reported 
that  a  hymen  existed.  Cuvier,^  en  the  contrary,  represents  that 
[  aeveral  mammalia  have  a  distinct  membranous  fold  at  the  entrance 
'  of  the  vagina,  and  others  a  decided  contraction  in  the  same  situa- 
l     tion. 

i.         ft  18  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  use  or  puq)ose  of  this  membrane, 

as  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  existence.    This  little  fold  has  indeed 

r     completely  puzzled  the  physico-thcologists,  who   have  as  yet  as- 

r     signed  no  rational  explanation  of  it.     The  moral  purposes  alluded 

to  by  Haller^  are  quite  unintelligible  in  our  own  species:  and  are 

still  more  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  brutes. 


•  (Euvra,  i.  102. 
'f  DeG.  H.  ¥'ar,  Nat,  Lect.  i.  §  8. 

X  Hcftatcs,  on  tbe  authority  of  Stbller,  that  the  northern  maiiati  has  a  strong 
seafliUUtf  fold  at  the  orifice  of  the  ragina,  contracting  the  entrance  of  that  canal ; 
Ibat  tbe  marc  and  ass  have  a  similar  structure  ;  and  that  in  the  ouistiti  (simia 
H  jacchns),  the  marikioa  (S.  rosalia),  and  the  coalta  (S.  paniscus),  there  are  two 
I  lateral  temilunar  folds,  leafing  between  them  a  { erpendicular  silt.  In  the  otter, 
'  dog^  eat,  aod|raniinants,  he  found  a  constricted  circle.  In  the  brown  bear  there 
'  was  a  tbick  lip-like  fold  of  the  internal  membrane,  reducing  the  entrance  of  the 
Tagioa  to  a  simple  transverse  slit;  and  the  hyena  exhibited  an  analogous 
Mmeture.  A  young  hyrax  had  a  Tery  distinct  circular  hynr.cn.  Let,  d'Anat. 
Omp.  t.  v.  p.  131—2. 

^  **  fii%  tameu  dubitcs,    cum  solo  in  nomino  -^it  repcrtUR,   etiam  ad  m^tralcs 

AfHM  ei  esse  concessum  signum  pudieita^,   quo  ot  vitium  illntum  coriiu.-catur,  ct 

para  tirgodccus  suum  possit  turri,  ct  ipt:c  maritus  de  casticate  sponsie  facile  con- 

iteeatar,   eo  facilius,  quod   praternc   in    illibata   rirginc    vas^ina    anguntn    sit. 

Btai  enim  possit  fieri  ut  panus,  ut  laxus  sit  h>mfi),  atquc  prima  vcnuti  aliiiuando 

■harpir  sanguine  ubsohatur,  nequc  hymen  rumpatur;  othi  nrtitirio  porro  itipariun 

iMliea  femioa  sanguis  possit  elici;  ct^ii  tcnerariE  viri^incs  aliqunndo  etiam  in 

K  jlCero  coitu  sanguinem  reddunt,  ct  menses  fiuentcs  vaginani  laxaiit ;   tanion  iu 

K  ssiversum   debet  prima  Tonus  rruenta  esse,  enque  signo  puiior  virt;iiicus  udscri, 

mmk  vix  possit  plena  vcnus  obtineri,  quin  superior  niar£;o  parti*  majori^  livnirni» 

■ccretur.    Quareet  Mosaics  Ifgcs,  ct  umllorun!  populorum  lonsui  tiulo^  \\oc  v.u- 
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The  clitoris  anil  ll)c  aymiihie  have  boon  supposed  pccaliar  to  the 
human  female,  as  ivcll  as  the  hymt^n :  the  latter,  indeed,  are  gene- 
rally ahsciit  in  the  mammalia ;  but  Bll'xenbacu  *  inTonns  us  (bit 
a  lemur,  which  he  licpl  alire  for  many  years,  had  tliem  very  dosdj 
resembling  the  human.  The  ctitoria  seems  to  be  universally  fonad 
in  the  mammalia :  it  is  very  large  in  ihe  monlcey  kind,  and  in  the 
eamivora ;  eai  BLtrMENBAcnt  eatr  it  of  the  size  of  a  fish  in  a 
baloma  boops  stranded  on  the  coast  of  HoUand. 


im  itnUm  cutilatii  cl  rcquirunl  el  otlentuil,  el  dc  ncDidi 
iam  penv  trigeimriii  ceitui  lUin,  qu*  iiuigncju  in  prima  Tencre 
n  tui>l  p»M.'."      Eltm.  PAynoI.  lib.  SS.  led.  3.  ^1. 

•  tii.  cif.p.  il. 

*  LU.  ei/.  p.S1. 
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CHAPITER  VII. 


Peculiarities  in  the  Animal  Economy  of  the  Human  SpeeieS"^ 

general  extension  over  the  Globe. Man  naturally  omnivorous — 

hia  long  infancy  and  slow  developement'^^hence  suited  to  the 
social  Hate. 


In  the  diversity  of  the  regions  which  he  is  capahle  of  inhabiting, 
tbe  lord  of  the  creation  holds  the  first  place  among  animals.  His 
frame  and  nature  are  stronger  and  more  flexible  than  those  of  any 
other  creature;  hence  he  can  dwell  in  all  situations  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  pole  and  the  equator,  high 
noantains  and  deep  valleys,  are  occupied  by  him:  his  strong  but 
pliant  body  bears  cold,  heat,  moisture,  light  or  heavy  air;  he  can 
thrive  any  where,  and  runs  into  less  remarkable  varieties  than  any 
other  animals  which  occupy  so  great  a  diversity  of  abodes: — a 
prerogatire  so  singular,  that  it  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  situations  occupied  by  our  species  in  the  present  times 
extend  as  far  as  the  known  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Greenlander 
and  Eskimau  have  reached  between  70<>  and  80<*  of  North  latitude, 
and  Danish  settlements  have  been  formed  in  Greenland  in  the  same 
high  latitude.  Three  Russians  lived  between  six  and  seven  years 
on  Spitzbergen,  between  T?''  and  78»  N.  L.*  The  Negro  lives  under 
the  equator;  and  all  America  is  inhabited  even  to  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
Thus  we  find  that  man  can  exist  and  propagate  his  si>ecies  in  the 
hottest  and  coldest  countries  of  the  earth. 


•  Dr.  AiKiN  on  the  Attempts  to  winter  in  hit^k  Northern  Latifvdet:  Manehti- 
Ur  Society M  Memoirs:  v.  1.  p.  96. 

Ao.  mi.  z  A 
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Tbe  greatest  DBtaml  cntd  aeccrtained  by  thonno metrical  meaanre- 
nient  was  that  experienced  by  tbc  c1(]cr  Gmrmk  in  1736,  at' 
Jeniseik:  the  mercury  froze  in  tbe  thermometer.*  The  sparroira 
aiid  jays  were  all  killed.  When  Paluir  was  at  Krasnoiank,  tbt 
quicksilver  alao  froze  in  the  ball  »f  tlie  thermometer;  and  a  large 
mass  of  pure  mercury  froze  in  the  open  air.t  Oar  own  countrymen 
experienced  apparently  aa  severe  a  degree  of  cold  on  the  Chnrehill 
River  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Braody  was  frozen  in  the  rooms  where  thej 
bad  fires.];  Yet  the  Canadian  savages  anil  the  Eskiniaux  go  to  tbe 
chase  in  this  temperature ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
viuted  by  Qmeus'  and  P^tLUs  cannot  remaiu  in  their  houaea  all  the 
winter.  Even  Europeans  accustomed  (o  wanner  climates,  can 
undergo  such  cold  as  1  liavc  just  mentioned,  with  impunity,  if  they 
take  exercise  cnongb.  The  Danes  have  lived  in  Gieenland  in  79* 
X.  L.;  and  the  Dutch,  under  Heeuskzrk,  wintered  at  Nora 
Zembla  in  76''N.li.  Some  of  them  perished;  but  tboae,  wbo 
moved  enough,  and  were  in  good  licaith  at  first,  withstood  the 
dreadful  cold,  which  Ibc  polar  bear,  (ursus  marttimus)  apparantly 
born  for  these  climes,  seems  to  have  becu  incapable  of  supporting: 
for  their  jonrnal  states,  that,  as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
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of  from  96®  to  100^  woald  be  fatal  to  maD.    The  mean  temperature 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  84^  Fahr.:  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom 
fair  the  thermometer  frequently  at  100^,  and  even  102^  and  108<^ 
(in  the  shade),  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.*    Adanson  saw 
it  at  108i<*  in  the  shade  at  Senegal  in  17^  N.  L.t :  and  Buffon  cites 
an  instance  of  its  being  seen  at  11 7  i^.    The  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Great  Desert  may  be  still  hotter  than  Senegal,  from  the  effect 
of  the  winds  which  have  swept  over  the  whole  tract  of  its  burning 
sands.    When  the  sirocco  blows  in  Sicily,  the  thermometer  rises  to 
112^,  according  to  Brvdoxe.     Dr.  Ciialmkrs  observed  a  heat  of 
115^  in  South  Carolina  in  the  shade::j:  and  Httmboldt,  of  110^  to 
115®  in  the  Llanos  or  deserts  near  the  Orinoco  in  South  America.§ 
Thus  man  dan  support  all  possible  degrees  of  atmospherical  heat  and 
cold :  he  has  an  equal  power  of  supporting  varieties  of  pressure.   The 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  air,  at  the  level  of  the  soa,  may  be  reckoned 
at  ^2J32S  lbs.  for  tho  whole  surface  of  the  body,  supposing  the  ba- 
rometer at  30  inches.     If  we  ascend  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet,  of 
which  elevation  extensive  tracts,  inhabited  by  thousands,  arc  found 
in  South  America,  the  barometer  stnnd:^  at  201  inches,   and  the 
pressure  is  21,7501bs.      Condamink   and   Bougubr,    with   their 
attendants,  lived  three  weeks  at  a  height  of  2434  toises,  or  14,604 
French  feet,  where  tlic  barometer  stood  at  15  in.  9  lines,  and  the 
pressure  must  consequently  have  been  I6,9201bs.||     In  the  Peruvian 
territory,  extensive  plains  occur  possessing  an  altitude  of  OOOO  feet; 
and  three«fifths  of  tlie  vice-roynlty  of  Mexico,  comprehending  the 
interior  provincos,   present  a  surface  of  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  which  runs  nearly  level  at  an  elevation  between  6000  and  8000 
feet-     Mexico  is  747J,  and  Quito  9550  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea.     The  liamlet  of  Autisana,  13,600  feet  above  that  level,  is  the 
higliest  inhabited  spot  on  the  surface  of  our  globe;  but  Humboldt 
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X  On  the  IVtathcr  and  Diseases  of  Souih  Carolina. 
>   TabUau  Pkysi'jue  de%  lir;;iuns  Eqttatm  iairs. 
Atim.  d€  f'Acat^.  dcsSciincrs,  unwh  1774:  p.  20i-.-3 


,^,^,     ,    >.■*•  f--_"    There  are  no  instances  I 

..,,^-  -wvi  fT^jter  than  what  has  been  met 

^     .  .  T.--   -.K  .'ttfih  has  been  penetrated,  in  tli 

I*    T'jiiw  ia  this  point  of  view.     In  divio) 

,„.   .  .^.^wi-  u-  «ad  can  bear,  sf^vcral  atmospherei 

.  .. ..     ,  ^uiociu.  men  liavo  ascended  beyond  an 

.  -  .     ..   -v  siTMce  of  the  carth.t  and  have  codm 

.  ■.£•.    (■  «  Much  more  considerable  diminution   c 

,«u  ,   :u:i  what  I  hare  slated  ahdvo. 

a...    !t.>it?i:i[ics  «f  his  frame  enable  man  to  ociMip 

.'(..I-.  *<.ni.  nnd  situation,  it  follntvs  of  necessit; 

t    uiu/>on>us.  that  ix.  <.-a|iab)e  of  deriving  sufficiei 

_  wfilK'Ti  from  all  kinds  of  food.     The  power  < 

.  ■vsisito:!^  would  be  rendered  nu;;aU)ry  by  rcstrictia 

^>i^u  of  nature,  thnt  the  dn-ary  wastes  of  Laplani 
w^va  shores  of  the  Icy  Son,  the  ice-bound  coasts  ( 
'-^Vador,  and  the  frigbifiil  deserts  of  "Herra  di 
V  not  left  entirely  iinir-liabitcd,  it  is  inipos^U 
oitlier  a  vegetable  or  even  a  mixed  diet  is  nccei 
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hre  obliged  to  imitate  the  Samoiodes^  by  drinking  fresh  rein-dcei' 
blood,  and  eating  raw  flesh,  in  order  to  preserve  their  health. 
Id  the  Memoir  already  quoted.  Dr.  Aikik  informs  us  that  these 
practices  were  found  most  conducive  to  health  in  those  high 
Borthem  latitudes.  Hence,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  finding 
men,  in  certain  situations,  living  and  enjoying  health  on  what 
seem  to  us  tiie  most  filthy  and  disgusting  objects.  The  Green- 
lander  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  Archipelago  between  north, 
eastern  Asia  and  north-western  America,  cat  the  whale,  often 
without  waiting  for  cookery.  The  former  bury  a  seal  when  they 
catch  one,  under  the  grass  in  summer,  and  the  snow  in  winter,  and 
eat  the  half-frozen,  half-putrid  flesh  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the 
European  finds  in  liis  greatest  dainties.  They  drink  the  blood  of 
the  seal  while  warm,  and  eat  dried  herrings  moistened  with  whale 

ojJ.» 

Id  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  contrary,  circumstances  are  very  unfa- 
vourable  to   raising  and   supporting   those   flocks   and  herds   of 
domesticated  animals,  which  would  be   necessary  to  supply   the 
nnmerous  population  with  animal  food.     The  number,  fierceness, 
and  strength  of  beasts  of  prey,  the  periodical  alternations  of  laius 
and  inundations,  with  the  long-continued  operation  of  a  vertical 
ton,  whose  direct   rays  dry   up   all  succulent  vegetables  and  all 
fluids,  are  the  principal  and  insurmountable  obstacles.     The  defi- 
dent  supply  of  flesh  is  most  abundantly  compensated  by  numeious 
and  valuable  vegetable  presents ;  by  the  cocoa-nut,  the  plantain, 
tlie  banana,  the  sago-tree  ;  by  the  potatoe,  yam,  cassava,  and  other 
roots ;  by  maize,  rice,  and  millet ;  and  by  an  infinite  diversity  of 
cooling  and  refreshing  fruits.     By  these  precious  gifts  nature  has 
pointed  out  to  the  natives  of  liot  climates  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
Nourishment:  herr,  accordingly,   a  vogetable  diet   is   founJ  most 
SV'Uteful  and  salubrious,  and  animal  food  much  less  wholesome. 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  all  kinds  of  animal  food  ca:i 
^  easily  procured,  and  nearly  all  description  of  grain,  roots,  fiuit. 


Chanz,  ficscL  von  CironlanU. 
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uuil  otlicr  vcgclablu  iiinttcrs;  nnd,  whrtj  lukcn  in  moderation,  oil 
afford  trliolesoiuc  nourisliincut.  Here,  therefore,  man  appears ^in  b» 
uiiuiivorous  ch'^riictcr.  An  we  pna^  from  these  middle  climes  (awarda 
the  poles,  animal  matters  arc  more  and  more  exclusively  taken : 
tswards  the  e<|iiator.  cooling  fruits  onrl  other  produce  of  the  earth 
constitute  a  groalcr  nnd  greater  share  of  human  diet. 

The  ctiveraity  of  siib!>tanccs  composing  the  catalogue  of  hnman 
aliments*  offers  a  slroog  contrast  to  the  simple  diet  of  moat  other 
animuls,  which,  in  their  ivild  slate,  arc  confined  to  one  kind  of  food, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  are  often  restricted  to  same  very 
si:iall  part  of  cillicr  kiugdom.  Hence  it  lias  been  conceired  that 
man  also  ou^ht  to  conhuc  himself  to  one  sort,  that  lie  probaUf  did 
so  in  his  natiiml  tliilr,  and  that  the  present  variety  in  hia*biIlof 


*Tn  this  liint;  liil,  nliich,  alreadj  comprelic ailing  mosl  of  IIif 
t'^c  I»u  orKunic  kiiigrl-.ma  ni  nature,  sj  rail;  Juilibcoos  in  itMUiiniiialin^  Man  •■ 
imiulvaroiis  animal,  n-,-  liarp  (o  add,  on  the  nulhuril]>  of  recent  triili  in  Ucrmaof, 
tlicn-unil  orvRriuus  ;rc<:>^.  'flic  lignroni  fibres  of  tin-  licccli,  birrh,  limr,  popUr 
Pliiii.  fir,  atid  pruTinblj-  ulliprf,  when  drifd,  srouiid,  ■inJBified,  innilofiirni  an  i». 
Iiiil|ia!ili!  p^wdiT,   like  conrsp  (Iniir,  ar^-  iiol  onh-rft]i:i!i!c  of  affrtnliiiir  wholnomr. 
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fare  is  the  consequence  of  degeneration  or  departure  from  nature. 
The  question  of  the  natural  food  of  man  lia<«,  therefore,  hceu  much 
Agitated. 

The  nature  of  an  animal  is  ouly  to  he  learned  hy  an  ohscrvatiou 
of  structure,  actions,  and  habits.  From  the  powerful  fangs  and 
jaws,  the  tremendous  talons,  the  courage,  and  the  vast  nmscular 
strength  of  the  lion,  and  his  constant  practice  of  atta.king  living 
piey,  we  pronounce  his  nature  to  be  ferocious,  predatory,  and 
camirorous.  From  evidence  of  the  same  sort,  we  determine  the 
nature  of  the  hare  to  be  mild,  timid,  and  herbivorous.  In  a  similiir 
way  we  conclude  man  to  he  naturally  omnivorous  ;  finding  that 
he  has  instroments  capable  of  procuring,  masticating,  and  digesting 
all  descriptions  of  food,  and  that  he  can  subsist  in  health  and 
strength  on  flesh  or  vegetables  only,  or  on  a  mixture  of  both. 

It  is  alleged  in  reply,  that  man  in  society  is  artiiicial  and  degene- 
rate ;  and  the  object  of  inquiry  is  stated  to  be,  v.liat  does  he  feed  on 
before  civilization,  in  his  original  unsophisticated  conditio:!  ?    Gene- 
rally on  animal  food,  the  produce  of  the  chase  or   the  fishery  ; 
because  vegetable  food  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  certainty 
and  abundance,   until   something  like  settled   habits   of  life  have 
begun,  until  the  arts,  at  least  that  of  agriculture,  have  commenced. 
If  the  rudest  barbarism  be  the  most  natural  state  of  man,  the  New 
Hdlanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Dicman's  Land,  arc  the 
most  unexceptionable  specimens  ;  raised,  and  but  just  raised,  above 
the  level  of  brutes.    These  savages  are  very  thinly  scattered,  in 
small  numbers,  and  at  wide  intervals,  along  the  coasts  of  the  great 
Austral  Ck>ntinent ;  and  derive  their  support  from  the  sea.     They 
are  not,  however,  pure  icthyophagists,  as  they  sometimes  get  a 
kangaroo,  a  bird,  or  a  few  roots,  and  souietimes  the  large  larvae  of 
an  insect  from  the  bark  of  the  dwarf  gum-tree   (eucalyptus  resin- 
ifera):  sometimes  th«»v  mix  their  roots  with  ants,  and  their  larva? 
into  a  paste."^ 


*  Collins,  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in  iV^io  South  ^Valcs;  Appendix, 
No.  4.  Their  hftbitaiiuns,  iftlmt  uamc  lie  dct^med  .ippticibic  to  a  hoi i' in  a  tree 
or  rode,  orto  a  piece  of  bark  Htrippcil  irom  n  siii^le  tref*,  beii:  ami  laid  on  xW 
(TDOJid;  and  the  rest  of  tbcir  d-Jiuestic  and  social  ei'onomy,  .is  {)ourtra7ed  in  the 
•amo  work  ;  are  quite  in  unism  ^vith  thoir  bill  of  fiirc. 
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The  individual  wliom  we  send  to  New  Smith  Wales  arc  not  tl» 
hcsl  specimen!)  of  our  iron  nf;^  ',  yot  ttu^y  nrc  far  beyond  theso 
eliildrflii  of  nnliire,  in  )i)iysiral  nnd  iiinral  attributes. 

The  Greciilitiiders,  tLe  Kiii'ilian  and  Aleutian  islanders,  tfae 
naridering  ]ionlcsi>f  Asin,  ntid  ilu- hnii'bc  tribes  of  North  Americft^ 
arc,  i>crlin|is,  Ino  much  civili/cd  to  lie  adiuilted  »9  examples  of  ns- 
turnl  man :  Ibey  are  all  carriiiorous. 

[f  the  practices  of  savage  and  barbarous  people  are  to  bs 
the  critGrion,  wc  must  deem  it  natural  to  cat  earth.  "The 
Ottomaques,"  says  Humboldt,*  "  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Diet* 
and  the  Urinoco,  feed  on  a  fat  iinctuoui  earth,  or  a  species  of 
pipe-clay,  tinned  with  a  little  oxyd  of  iron.  Tliey  collect  this 
clay  very  carefully,  distinguishing:  >t  by  the. taste :  they  knekd 
it  into  balls  of  four  or  si\  inches  in  diameter,  which  they  bake 
slightly  before  a  slow  lire.  Whole  slacks  of  such  proTi«oii& 
are  seen  piled  up  in  their  huts.  These  clods  are  loaked  in 
water,  when  about  to  be  used ;  and  Ciicb  individual  eats  sbout- 
a  pound  of  the  material  every  day.  The  only  additianj  which, 
they  occasionally  make  to  this  unnatural  fare,  consists  in  small 
fish,  lizards,  and  fern  roots.     The    quantity   of  clay    that  the 
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sciences,  that  is^  the  capability  of  civilization,  or  perfectibility, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  recognised  in  all  human 
beings:  its  degree  is  very  various  in  individuals  and  races.  All 
haTe  lived  in  society,  which  strongly  tends  to  promote  and 
assist  the  developement  of  this  power.  Social  life  and  pro- 
gressive civilization,  instead  of  being  unnatural  to  man,  are 
therefore  parts,  and  very  valuable  parts  of  his  nature,  as  much 
as  the  erect  stature  and  speech ;  as  much  as  ferocity  and  soli- 
tary life  are  the  nature  of  predacious  animals,  or  mildness  and 
herding  together  are  of  many  herbivorous  ones.  It  is  as  much 
the  nature  of  man  to  form  societies,  to  build  up  political  asso- 
ciations, to  cultivate  arts  and  sciences,  to  spread  himself  over 
the  globe,  and  avail  himself  oT  both  organised  kingdoms  for 
his  support,  as  it  is  that  of  the  bee  and  ant  to  establish  their 
communities,  to  gather  honey  and  lay  up  provisions,  or  that  of 
any  other  animals  to  perform  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
respectively  characterized. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  progressive 
advance  and  developement,  and  the  employment  of  all  kinds 
of  fbod,  are  as  natural  to  man,  as  stationary  uniformity  and  re- 
striction to  one  species  of  aliment  are  to  any  animals. 

Ib  discussing  this  question,  we  sometimes  meet  with  posi- 
tions respecting  the  influence  of  animal  or  vegetable  diet  on 
the  doYelopement  of  the  b<)dily  and  mental  powers,  whicli  are 
quite  ansupported  by  direct  proof:  and  some  have  even  sought 
for  a  support  to  their  systems  in  the  Actions  of  poetry. 

''  The  Pythagorean  diet,"  says  Buffon,  "  though  extolled 
by  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  and  even  recommended 
by  oertain  physicians,  was  never  indicated  by  nature.  If  man 
were  obliged  to  abstain  totally  from  flesh,  he  would  not,  at 
least  in  our  climates,  either  exist  or  multiply.  An  entire  absti- 
nence from  flesh  can  have  no  effect  but  to  enfeeble  nature.  To 
preservehimself  in  proper  plight,  man  requires  not  only  the 
use  of  this  solid  nourishment,  but  even  to  vary  it.  To  obtain 
complete  vigour,  he  must  choose  that  species  of  food  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  his  constitution ;  and,  as  he  cannot  preserve 
himself  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  by  procuring  new  sen&aUotu^, 
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lie  must  g^ive  his  scDies  their  fuH  slrelch,  and  eat  a  T&Fi«ty  of 
meals,  to  prevent  the  diigiist  arising  from  an  uniformitjr  of 
nonrisbmenl." 

We  are  told  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  golden  age 
moll  was  as  innocent  us  the  dove  ;  his  food  wat  acorns;  and 
his  beverage,  pure  water  from  the  Tountain.  Finding  every- 
where abundant  subsistence,  be  felt  no  aniieties,  but  lived 
independent,  and  always  in  peace,  both  with  his  own. specie* 
and  the  other  animals.  But  he  no  sooner  forgot  bis  Dative 
dignity,  and  sacrificed  his  liberty  to  the  bonds  of  society,  than 
war  and  the  iron  age  succeeded  that  of  gold  and  of  peace. 
Cruelty  and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  flesh  and  blood  were 
the  first-frDitsofa  depraved  nature,  the  corruption  of  which 
was  completed  by  the  invention  ormanners,  arts,  and  scieniea. 
Either  immediately,  or  remotely,  all  the  physical  and  moral 
evil,  by  which  individuals  are  afflicted,  and  society  laid  waate, 
arose  from  these  carnivorous  practices. 

Both  these  representations  arc  contradicted  by  the  only 
criterion  in  such  questions, — an  appeal  to  experience.  That' 
animal  food  renders  man  strong  and  courageous,  is  fully  dis- 
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of  the  masi  of  the  population  in  roost  countries  of  Euro|)e:  of 
those  more  immediately  known  to  ourselves,  the  Irish  and 
tScotchmay  be  mentioned;  who  are  certainly  not  rendered 
weaker  than  their  English  fellow-subjects  by  their  freer  use 
of  Teg>etable  aliment.  The  Negroes,  whose  great  bodily 
powers  are  well  known,  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  substances ; 
and  the  .same  is  the  case  with  the  South-Sea  Islanders,  whose 
agility  and  strength  were  so  great,  that  the  stoutest  and  most 
expert  English  sailors  had  no  chance  with  them  in  wrestling 
and  boxing. 

The  representations  of  the  Pythagoreans  res^pcetinr  the 
noxious  and  debilitating  efiects  of  animal  food  are  on  the 
other  band,  the  mere  offspring  of  imagination.  We  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  unless  we  admit  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses and  other  poetical  compositions,  that  this  state  of 
innocence,  of  exalted  temperance,  -of  entire  abstinence  from 
fleshy  of  perfect  tranquility,  of  profound  peace,  ever  existed,  or 
Ihatit  is  more  than  a  fable,  designed  to  convey  moral  instruc- 
tion. If  the  experience  of  every  individual  were  not  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  the  use  of  animal  food  is  quite  consistent 
-with  the  greatest  strength  of  body  and  most  exalted  energy 
ofmind,  this  truth  is  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  all  history. 
A  Ibw  hundreds  of  Europeans  hold  in  bondage  the  vegetable- 
aating  millions  of  the  East.  If  the  Romans,  in  their  earliest 
atate,  employed  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  their  glorious  career 
iRrenton  uninterruptedly  after  they  had  become  more  cam:  vour- 
om:  i¥6  see  them  winning  their  way,  from  a  beginning  so  in- 
considerable that  it  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  fable,  to  the 
empire  of  the  world:  we  see  them,  by  the  power  of  intellect. 
establishing  that  dominion,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the 
•word,  and  producing  such  compositions  in  poetry,  oratory, 
.philosophy,  and  history,  as  are  at  once  the  admiration  and 
despair  of  succeeding  ages :  we  see  our  own  countrymen 
Tivalling  them  in  arts  and  in  arms^  exhibiting  no  less  signal 
'brmyery  in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean;  and  displaying  in  a 
-JUiLTON   and  Shakespeare,   in   a   Newton,  Baco,   and 
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Locke,  in  a  Chatham,  EstKiNK,  and  Pox,  no  leu  mental 
energy.  Yet,  with  these  proofs  before  their  eyes,  men  arc 
actually  found,  who  would  have  us  believe,  on  the  faith  of 
some  iuEulaled,  exe^erated,  and  misrepresented  facta,  and 
still  more  miserable  hypothesei,  that  the  developement,  form, 
and  powers  of  the  body  are  impaired  and  leuened,  and  tba 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  injured  and  perverted,  by  animal 

food. 

On  this  subject  of  diet  a  question  naturally  presentt  itseir, 
whether  man  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  carnivoroaa  or 
herbivorous  tribes  in  his  structure  i  What  kind  of  food  ahoald 
we  assign  to  him,  if  we  judged  from  fata  organiiation  merely, 
and  the  analogy  it  presents  to  that  of  other  mammalia?  Phy- 
siologists have  usually  represented  that  our  species  holds  a 
middle  rank,  in  the  masticatory  and  digestive  apparatus,  be- 
tween the  flesh-eating  and  the  herbivorous  animals ; — a  state- 
ment which  seems  ratiier  to  have  been  deduced  from  what  wa 
have  learned  by  experience  on  this  subject,  than  to  tesalt 
fairly  from  an  actual  comparison  of  man  and  animals. 

The  molar  teeth,  being  the  instruments  employed  in  dividing 
'  and  construe- 
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cuifmce  in  rUin^  ridgfes^  which  tnott  greatly  increase  the  trita- 
rating  effect.  In  camivoroiis  animali  the  enamel  is  confined 
altogether  to  the  surface  of  the  teeth. 

The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  differs  in  the  two  cases  as 
naeh  as  the  stmctare  of  the  teeth.    In  the  camivora  it  can 
only  more  backwards  and  forwards ;  all  lateral  motion  being 
predaded  by  the  rising  edges  of  the  glenoid  cavity :  intheherbi- 
vora  it  has,  moreover,  motion  from  side  to   side.    Thus  we 
observot  in  the  flesh-eaters,  teeth  calculated  only  for  tearing, 
sabserrient,  in  parts  at  least,  to  the  procnriog  of  food,  ail  well 
as  to  purposes  of  defence ;  and  an  articulation   of  the  lower 
Jaw,  that  precludes  all  lateral  motion.    In  those  which  lire  on 
vegetables,  the  form  of  the  teeth  and  the  nature  of  the  joint 
are  calculated  for  the  lateral  or  grinding  motion.  The  former, 
having  rudely  torn  and  divided  the  food,  swallow  it  in  masses, 
while  in  the  latter  it  undergoes  considerable  comminution 
before  it  is  swallowed.    The  teeth  of  man  have  not  the  slight^ 
est  resemblance  to   those  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  except 
that  their  enamel  is  confined  to  the  external  surface.    He 
possesses,  indeed,  teeth  called  canine,  but  they  do  not  exceed 
the  level  of  the  others,  and  are  obviously  unsuited  to  the  pur- 
poses which  the  corresponding  teeth  execute  in  carnivorous 
animals.    The  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  human  molares  have 
not  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  the  pointed  projections  of 
these  teeth  in  carnivorous  animals:  they  areas  clearly  distin* 
gtisbed  from  the  fiat  crowns  with  intermixed  enamel  Of  the 
herbivorous  molares.    In  the  freedom  of  lateral  motion,  how- 
ever, the  human  inferior  maxilla  more  nearly  resembles  that  of 
^he  herbivora. 

The  teeth  and  jaws  of  man  are  in  all  respects  much 
^ore  similar  to  those  of  monkeys,  than  of  any  other  animals. 
^  akull,  apparently  of  the  oraog-utang,  in  the  Museum  of  the 

Allege,  has  the  first  set  of  teeth  ; — the  number  is  the  same  as 

• 

1^  man,  and  the  form  so  closely  similar,  that  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  human.  In  most  other  simise  the  canine  teeth 
ve  much  longer  and  stronger  than  in  us;  and  so  far  these 
^mals  have  a  more  carnivorous  character.    The  poxwVi^  ^ti^ 
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ridges  of  the  molares  in  aimite  »te  dUling-nished  by  Ibeir  sharp- 
Bess  from  the  peculiar  obtuse  tubercles  of  the  haman  molares. 

The  length  and  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  very 
different  according  to  the  kind  of  food.  In  the  proper  car- 
nivorous  animals  the  canal  is  very  short;*  tho  large  intestina 
cylindrical,  and  the  cncom,  not  larger  than  the  rest.  The 
form  of  the  stomach  and  the  dispositions  of  its  openings  are 
calculated  to  allow  a  quick  passage  of  the  food.  In  the  her- 
bivora,  the  whole  canal  is  long  :t  and  there  is  either  a  com- 
plicated stomach,  or  a  very  large  ctecum  and  a  ucealated 
colon:  the  stomach,  even  where  simple,  is  so  formed  ai  to 
retain  the  food  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  comparing  the  length  of  the  intestines  to  that  of  the 
body  in  man  and  other  animals,  a  difficulty  arises  on  accoont 
of  the  legs,  which  are  included  in  the  measurement  of  tbe 
body  in  the  farmer,  and  not  in  the  letter.  The  great  depth 
of  tbe  cranium  in  man  makes  a  further  addition  to  tbe  length 
of  body,  and  thereby  diminishes  the  proportion  which  the 
intestine  bears  to  it.  As  our  legs  are  half  the  height  of  tho 
body,  that  should  be  reduced  one  half,  when  it  is  compared  to 
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dfed  and  fifty-nine  inches,  or  about  six  times  the  len^h  Of  the 
body.^  In  two  sapajous  and  two  monkeys,  the  intestines 
were  respectively  G2  and  96  inches :  as  the  body  is  said  in  all 
to  have  been  about  14  inches  from  the  head  to  the  anas,  its 
proportion  to  the  intestines  will  be  in  the  former  as  1  :  4^,  in 
the  latter  as  1  :  6-^.t  From  these  as  well  as  other  instances. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  comparative  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  simise,  is  less  than  in  man.;]: 

The  form  of  the  stomach  and  caecum,  and  the  structure 
of  the  whole  canal,  are  very  much  alike  in  man  and  the 
monkey  kind.  The  orangs  (S.  satyrus,  troglodytes,  and 
gibbon)  have  the  appendix  vcrmiformis,  which  the  others 
want. 

Thus  we  find,  that,  whether  we  consider  the  teeth  and 
jaws,  or  the  immediate  instruments  of  digestion,  the  human 
stractore  closely  resembles  that  of  the  simisB ;  all  of  which,  in 
their  natural  state,  are  completely  herbivorous.^ 


•  "  Aott.  of  a  Pygmie/'  j).  SI. 

^  *^  M^ffloires  pour  senrir  k  Tllist.  Nat.  des  ADimaux/*  4to.  part  ii.  xi.  S95. 
{  Hie  body,  from  the  snout  to  the  anus,  is  to  the  intestines,  in  the 
Gibbon  (S.  Lar,)  as  ....    1—8 

Sigou  (Cercopithecus)  .  .  •  •    1 — 6 

Coaita  (S.  Paniscus)  ....    1— 0.3 

Pktas  (S.  Patas)        .....    1—0.6 
Callitriche  (S.  Sabica)  .  .  •  •     1—6 

Malbrouk  (S.  SInica)  ....    1—6 

Macaque  (S.  Cynomolgus)  ....    1 — 6.7 
Magot  (Barbary  Ape,  8.  Inuus)      .  •  •    1 — 6.4 

Mandril  (Ribbed-nose  Baboon,  8.  Maimon)  .    1 — 8.9 

CuviER,  Lee.  d*Anat.  Comp.  iii.  4iS. 
If  we  tal^e  the  measurement  of  Sobmuerring,  and  double  the  length 
of  the  intestines,  in  consequence  of  the  legs  being  included,  the  proportion 
will  be  ia  man  from  I  :  6  to  1  :  16.  If  the  valvulae  conniventes  are  peculiar 
to  mm,  this  peculiarity  will  be  equivalent  to  a  considerable  increase  of 
leof^th  in  the  canal. 

§  Mr.  Abel's  orang-alang  appears  to  have  naturally  preferred  fruit:  he 
yielded  on  ship«board  tu  the  temptation  of  meat,  and  seems  to  have  quickly 
become  as  carniTorous  as  his  companions. 

*'  His  food  in  Java  yvKs  chiefly  fruit,  esperially   mangostans.  ot  ^VXciV^^a 
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Alan  poisesses  a  tolerably  large  csecum,  and  a  cellular 
colon,  wbich,  I  believe,  are  uot  Touod  in  any  carniTOroiu 
animal. 

I  do  not  infer  from  tbeBe  circumstances  that  man  is  designed 
by  nature  to  feed  on  vegetables,  or  that  it  would  be  inor« 
advantageous  to  him  to  adopt  that  diet.  The  hands  and  the 
Mts  of  man  procure  for  him  tbe  food  wbich  carnivorons  ani- 
mals earn  by  their  teeth  The  processes  of  cookef^bringr  what 
he  eats  into  a  different  state  from  that  io  which  it  is  employed 
either  by  carnivorous  or  lierbivorous  animals.  Hence  the 
analogy  in  tbe  modes  of  procuring  and  preparing  food  is  toe 
loose  for  as  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  results  of  these 
comparative  views.  We  must  trust  to  experience  alone  for  elu- 
cidating the  great  problem  of  diet:  its  decision  has  been  long 
ago  pronounced,  and  will  hardly  now  be  reversed. 

It  is  again  a  different  inquiry,  Which  diet  is  on  the  whole 
most  conducive  to  health  and  strength .'  Which  is  best 
calculated  to  avert  or  remove  disease?  Whether  errors  in 
quantity  or  quality  are  most  pernicious?  The  solution  of  these 
and  other  analogous  questions  can  only  be  expected  from  ex- 
perimental  inveatigation.     fllanl^ind  are  ao  :ivor;).-  lo  re liuquUii 
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portant  discovery  in  this  department :  we  must  add  to  this,  that 
there  are  many  other  causes  affecting^  human  health,  besides 
diet.  Before  venturing*  to  draw  any  inferences  on  a  subject 
t>eset  with  so  many  obstacles^  it  would  be  necessary  to  observe 
the  effects  of  a  purely  animal  and  a  purely  vegetable  diet 
CD  several  individuals  of  difft.Tcnt  habits,  pursuits,  and  modes 
of  life;  to  note  their  state^  both  bodily  and  mental;  and  to 
learn  the  condition  of  two  or  three  ^generations  fed  in  the  same 
inanner. 

Recurring-  to  the  subject  which  has  been  already   adverted 
to — the  extention  of  the  great  human  family  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe^  let  us  inquire  a  little  into  the  causes  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  so  remarkably  disting-uishes  man  from  all  ani- 
mals ;— this  power  of  existing*  and  multiplying-  in  every  latitude, 
and  in  every  variety  of  situation  and  climate.     Does  it  arise 
from  physical  endowments,  from  any  particular  capabilities  of 
the  human  org-anisation, — from  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
animal  machinery  ?  or  from  the  effects  of  human  art  and  con- 
liivance,  in  affording  protection  from  cxlrenies  of  heat  and  cold, 
from  winds  and  rains,   from   vapours  and  exhalations,  and  the 
other  destructive  inlluences  of  local  situation  ?     Is  it,  in  short 
the  result  of  physical  constitution,  or  of  reason.     I  think  that 
both  these  causes  arc  concerned  ; — that  the  original  source  of 
Ml  attribute,  which  so  strikingly  characterizes  our  species,  is  to 
be  soDght  in  the  properties  of  the  human  frame;  and  that  this 
original  power  of  the   bodily   fabric  is  assisted  and  fully  de« 
veUped  by  the  mental  prerogatives  of  man. 

In  what   way  do   the  Greenlander,  the  Eskimau,  and  the 
^nadian,*   employ  remarkable   talents  or  invention  to  pro- 


The  Knistf riifaux  (situated  north  of  the  ^reat  lakes  of  Canada)  of.cii 
^^  lo  the  chase  in  the  severest  froat,  covered  wilii  ordinary  slight  clotlu:i{^. 
•Iackenzir,  **  Travels  in  North. America;"  Preliminary  Hist,   of  ihe  Fur 
^e,j).  01. 

Two  Indians  (Americans^  ^lept  on  the  snow  in  an  ordinary  ligl.t  dre.is, 
"Heo  lite  thcrmo meter  ut  NuU-ri^ie  was  -K)  bolow  0.  The  man  sui-i  red  i\v 
•aconvenicr.re  :  t!n'  Imy  hail  iiis  feet  frozen,  but  lhr\  wi're  r<'rovered  by 
cold  water.     Li  wu  uiu!  Claukf'^  l^rarth.  Ho.  p.  11:^- 
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tect  themsetvcii   against  the  cold  j     They  brave  the  wint^f 
with  open  brealt  and  uncovered    limbs;  and  devour  tbei' 
whales   and   seals,  drest,    raw,  or   putrid.      'Die  Negro*      >* 
healthy  and  strong  under  a  vertical  suu,  with  the  soles  of  l^i* 
feet  bare  on  the  burning  sands.    On  ihu  other  hand,  the  fv-A 
the  beaver,  the  marmot,  and  the  hamster,  seek  the  shelter    ^ 
dwellings  which  they  dig  for  themselves.     In  this  compariso  -**• 
in  respect  to  protection  from  external  inllucnccs,  man  enjoys  c^*° 
peculiar  privilege.    The  mind,  indeed,  employs  the  exceIleE=i^ 
structure  of  the  body,  lifts  man  above  the  rest  of  the  creation  "^i 
accommodates  him  to  all  places,  gives  him  iron,  lire  and  arm^^^> 
furs,  and  screens  from  the  sun,  S:c. ;  but,  with  all   this,  coul    — '** 
never  make  him  what  he  now  is,  the  inhabitant  of  all  climatLui ^*' 
if  he  did  not  possess  the  most  enduring  and  flexible  corpore^^^ 
frame.    The  loweranimals,  iu  general,  have  no  defence  again^*^*^ 
the  eTils  of  a  new  climate,  but  for  the  force  of  nature.    TL>^V 
arts  of  human  ingenuity  furnish  a  defence  against  the  daoge^^'* 
that  surround  our  species  in  every  region.     Accordingly,  w        * 
see  the  same  nation  pass  into  alt  the  climates  of  the  earth       -' 
reside  whole  winters  near  the  pole ;  plant  colonies  beneatE^  '' 
equator:  pQriue  their  commerce.  aii'J  establish  Iheir  facto- 
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ingenuity  discovers  the  means  of  guarding  against  the  dangers, 
of  every  season  and  of  every  climate. 

The  superiority  of  man  appears  more  striking,  when  we 
contrast  his  universal  extension  with  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
other  animals,  even  the  most  anthropo-morphous,  are  con- 
fined. The  whole  tribe  of  simise  are  nearly  included  within 
the  tropics ;  •  and  no  species  has  any  considerab  le  range  even 
within  these  boundaries.  No  species  is  common  to  the  Old  and 
the  New  World;  none,  probably,  to  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
orang-utang  seems  to  be  only  found  in  ibe  island  of  Borneo ; 
and  the  chimpans6  in  a  district  of  Africa.  The  gibbon  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  East  Indies :  and  the  proboscis  jmonkcy  (simia  ros- 
trata)  to  the  Sunda  Isles. 

The  two  most  man-like  monkeys  (S.  satyrus  and  troglo- 
dytes,) inhabiting  small  districts  of  warm  regions,  are  very 
inconsiderable  species  in  number ;  and  thus  offer  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  thousand  millions  of  the  human  species.  They  arc 
subject  to  numerous  diseases;  lose  all  their  vivacity,  strength, 
and  natural  character :  and  perish,  after  lingering  in  a  misera- 
ble way;  when  removed  from  their  native  abodes.  Anorang- 
ntang  brought  to  Paris,  never  recovered  the  exposure  to  cold 
in  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  months, 
with  most  of  the  viscera  diseased  and  tuberculated.t  The 
monkeys  in  general  exist  with  difficulty  in  temperate  countries, 
and  can  propagate  only  in  warm  climates.  One  which  was  im- 
pregnated in  England,  and  attended  with  all  possible  care, 
brought  forth^  a  young  one,  which  died  im mediately. !{;  Pro- 
bably the  species  could  not  be  continued  here,  with  all  the 
aid  of  art:  and  it  certainly  could  not  be  effected,  if  the  ani- 
nala  were  wild.  When  they  are  introduced  into  the  north 
(indeed  into  the   greater   part)   of    Europe,     and    carefully 


•  The  simia  inuus.  or  Rarbary  ape,  has  been  iransplaiUed  from  Africa  to 
the  rork  of  Gibraltar. 

♦  Annalei  du  Mmfunu  t.  15.  p.  53. 

t  HoNTm  on  (he  AnimnI  Eronomy,  p.  137. 
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mano^d  ia  tlieir  food,  temperature,  &c.  they  die  very 
quickly;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  disease  in  the  viscera, 
particularly  the  lungs. 

Other  animals,  as  the  polar  bear,  naturally  constructed  for 
cold,  cannot  subsist  in  warmer  regions.  The  dog  accompa- 
nies man  every  where;  but,  with  all  tlic  proloctron  and  at- 
sistancc  afTorded  by  his  master,  degenerates,  and  undergoes  re- 
markable changes,  both  ot  bodily  stnicltirc  and  other  proper- 
ties, in  very  warm  and  very  cold  regions. 

Other  circumstances  in  the  humau  economy  correspond  nith 
this  power  or  adaptation ;  such  arc  the  slow  growth,  long  in- 
fancy, and  late  puberty  of  man.  (n  no  animal  but  man  do  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium  close,  or  tlio  Iccth  come  out  at  so  late  a 
period:  none  is  so  long  before  it  can  support  the  body  on  the 
legs,  before  it  arrives  at  the  complete  adult  stature  and  capa- 
city for  exercising  the  sexual  functions.  The  long  infancy  of 
our  species  is  compensated  by  proportionate  longevity:  no 
other  of  the  mammalia,  of  corresponding  size,  enjoys  so  long 
a  life  as  man.  As  the  duration  of  lifu  is  in  proportion  to  the 
time  spent  in  arriving  at  the  full  growth,  there  is  every  reason 
tosii|,|io>o  l!i:it  (ho  monkcvs   fall    lerv    sliort  of.  man  in  this 
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these  admissions  before  tis,  we  are  required  to  believe  that  we 
have  dcg'enerated  from  our  natural  state  ;  that  speech,  society, 
arts,  inventions,  sciences,  agriculture,  commerce,  property, 
civil  government,  and  inequality  of  condition,  have  introduced 
all  possible  misery,  and  have  debilitated  our  physical  bein^; 
that  we  should  live  in  tlio  woods  scrittered  and  solitary  to  get 
food  enoug^h,  protect  life  by  fligljt  and  force,  .satisfy  our  desires, 
and  sleep.  Buffon  has  reasoned  so  well  on  this  subject,  that 
I  employ  his  words:  "  In  this  condition  of  nature,  tlie  first  edu- 
cation requires  an  equal  time  as  in  the  civilized  state;  for  in 
both,  the  infant  is  equally  fe^-ble  and  equally  slow  in  its  growth, 
and,  consequently,  demands  the  care  of  its  parents  during  an 
equal  period.  In  a  word,  if  abandoned  before  the  a^re  of  three 
years,  it  would  infallibly  perish.  Nov**,  this  necessary  and 
long-continued  intercourse  between  mother  and  child  is  suf- 
ficient to  communicate  to  it  ali  tlu.t  slic  possesses  ;  and  though 
vire  should  falsely  suppose  thai  a  mother,  i:i  a  slate  of  nature, 
possesses  nothing,  not  even  the  faculty  of  speech,  would  not 
this  long  intercourse  with  her  infant  produce  a  language? 
Hence,  a  state  of  pure  nature,  in  which  man  i>  supposed  neither 
to  think  nor  speak,  is  imaginary,  and  never  had  n:i  existence. 
This  necessity  of  a  long  intercourse  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren produces  society  in  the  midst  of  a  desert.  The  family  un- 
derstand each  other  by  Mgns  and  sounds ;  and  this  first  ray  of 
intelligence,  when  cherished,  cultivated,  and  communicated, 
expands,  in  process  of  time,  into  the  full  splendour  of  reason 
and  intellect.  As  this  habitual  intercourse  could  not  subsist  so 
long,  without  producing  mutual  signs  and  sounds,  these,  ahvays 
repeated,  and  gradually  engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  child, 
"would  become  permanent  exprcssioLs.  The  catalogue  of  words, 
though  sliort,  forms  a  language,  which  will  soon  extend  as  the 
family  augments,  and  will  alwnys  follow,  in  its  improvement, 
the  progress  of  society.  As  soon  as  society  begins  to  be  formed, 
the  education  of  the  infant  is  no  longer  individual ;  since  the 
parents  communicate  to  it,  not  only  what  they  derive  from  na- 
ture, but  likewise  what  they  have  received  from  llieir  progeni- 
tors, and  from  the  society  to  which  tliey    belong.     It  is   v.f^ 
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longer  a  commiinicalion  between  detached  individuali,  which 
as  in  the  animals,  would  be  limited  to  the  transmission  of  sim- 
ple faculties,  but  an  institution  of  which  the  whole  spedes  ptr- 
ticipates,  and  whose  produce  constitutes  the  basis  and  bond  of 
society."* 

The  menstrual  discharge  is  peculiar  to  women,  and  belongs 
to  the  whole  sex  In  all  countricg ;  so  that  Pliny  is  right  in  re- 
garding women  ns  the  only  "  animal  menstruale."  "  I  know,  in- 
decH,"  says  BLUMENBACii,t  "  that  the  same  discharge  has 
been  been  ascribed  toother  animals,  particularly  of  the  order 
quadrumana.  I  have  carefully  enquired  about  all  the  female 
monkeys,  which  I  have  seen  for  these  twenty  years,  either  in 
menageries  or  carried  about  for  public  exhibition,  and  have 
found  some  of  them  liable  to  uterine  htcmorrhage  wfaiefa  ob- 
served no  period,  and  wan  regarded  by  the  more  intelligent 
keepers  as  a  circumstance  arising  from  disease ;  although  thej 
acknowledged,  that,  iu  order  to  exdle  the  admiration  of  their 
visitors,  tliey  often  represent  it  as  true  menstruation." 

The  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Venus  is  not  conGoed  in  maD, 
as  in  animals,  to  a  particular  season  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ydiies  of  the  Mind — Speech — Diseases — Recapitulation. 


L  philosophers  refer  with  one  accord  to  the  enjoyment  of 
I,  as  the  chief  and  most  important  prerogative  of  the 
Q  species.  If  we  inquire,  however,  more  particularly  into 
aeaniog  of  this  word,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  what 
IS  senses  different  individuals  affix  to  the  same  expression. 
ding*  to  some,  reason  is  a  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind, 
giDg  exclusively  to  man:  others  consider  it  as  a  more 
fed  and  complete  developement  of  a  power  which  exists, 
»88  degree,  in  other  animals ;  some  describe  it  as  a  com- 
on  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind ;  while  others 
that  it  is  only  a  peculiar  direction  of  them.  "  Non 
im  inter  hos  tantas  componere  lites." 

0  subject  may,  perhaps,  be  more  shortly  and  safely  des- 
ed  by  considering  it  d  posteriori.  In  order  to  acquire  a 
and  satisfactory  notion  of  the  mental  nature  of  man  and 
Js,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  as  complete  a 
ledge  of  their  internal  movements,  as  we  have  of  our 

But,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  passes  within 
.  or  how  to  rank  and  estimate  their  sensations,  in  relation 
ose  of  man,  we  can  only  judge  by  comparing  the  effects 

1  result  from  the  natural  operations  of  both. 

t  us,  therefore,  consider  these  effects:  and,  while  we 
»w]edge  all  the  particular  resemblances,  wo  shall  only 
ine  some  of  the  most  general  distinctions.  The  most 
1  man  is  able  to  manage  the  most  alert  and  sagacious 
il :  he  governs  it,  and  makes  it  subservient  to  bis  purposes, 
he  effects,  not  so  much  by  bodily  strength  or  address,  as 
le  superiority  of  his  intellectual  nature.     He  compeU  lU^ 
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Bnimal  to  obey  him,  by  his  power  of  [>rojectii]g  and  acting  in  » 
systematic  manner.  The  strongest  and  most  sagacious  animals 
have  not  the  capacity  of  commandinjj-  the  Inrcrioc  tribes,  or  of 
reducing  them  to  a  state  of  servitude.  The  stronger,  indeed, 
devour  the  weaker ;  but  this  action  implies  an  urgent  oecessity 
only,  and  a  voracious  appetite;  rjunlities  very  difTercnt  from 
that  which  produces  a  train  of  actions  all  directed  to  one  com- 
mon design.  If  animals  be  endowed  with  tliis  faculty,  why  do 
not  some  of  ihcm  assume  the  reins  of  government  over  others, 
and  force  them  to  furnish  their  food,  to  watch  for  them,  and  to 
relievo  the  sick  or  wounded?  Gut  among  animals  there  is  no 
mark  of  subordination,  nor  the  least  trace  of  any  of  tbcm  bein^ 
able  to  recognise  or  feci  a  superiority  in  his  nature  above  that 
of  other  species.  We  should  therefore  conclude,  that  all 
animals  are  in  this  respect  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  the 
nature  of  man  is  not  only  far  superior,  but  likewise  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  brute. 

Thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  weak,  naked,  and  de- 
fenceless, man  appeared  created  for  inevitable  destruction. 
Evils  assailed  him  on  every  side  ;  Che  remedies  remained  hidden. 
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uejs  across  the  plains  ^f  the  desert.    Such  was  tha  origin  of 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

**  Once  convinced  that  it  could  combat  nature  by  the  means 
which  she  herself  afforded,  genius  reposed  no  more ;  it  watched 
her  without  relaxation ;  it  incessantly  made  new  conquests 
over  her,  all  of  them  distinguished  by  some  improvement  in 
the  situation  of  our  race. 

"  From  that  time,  a  succession  of  conducting  minds,  faithful 
depositaries  of  the  attainments  already  made,  constantly  occu- 
pied in  connecting  them,  in  vivifying  them  by  means  of  each 
other,  have  conducted  us,  in  less  than  forty  ages,  from  the  first 
essays  of  rude  observers,  to  the  profound  calculations  of  New- 
ton and  hk  Placi£,  to  the  learned  classifications  of  Linneus 
and  JussiEU.  This  precious  inheritance,  perpetually  in- 
creasing, brought  from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  concealed  during  ages  of  disaster  and  darkness,  re- 
covered in  more  fortunate  times,  unequally  spread  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  has  every  where  been  followed  by  wealth 
and  power;  the  nations  which  have  reaped  it,  are  become  the 
mistresses  of  the  world ;  such  as  have  neglected  it,  are  fallen 
into  weakness  and  obscurity/''*' 

Mao  has  made  tools  for  assisting  his  labour;  and  hence 
Franklin  sagaciously  defined  him  a  "  tool-making  animal :" 
he  has  formed  arms  and  weapons ;  he  has  devised  various 
means  of  procuring  fire.  Lastly,  "  The  most  noble  and  pro- 
fitable invention  of  all  others  was  that  of  speech;  whereby 
men  declare  their  thoughts  one  to  another  for  mutual  utility 
and  conversation,  without  which  there  had  been  amongst  men 
neither  commonwealth  nor  society,  no  more  than  amongst 
lions,  bears,  and  wolves."t  This  is  a  most  important  charac- 
teristic of  man ;  since  it  is  not  born  with  him,  like  the  voices 
of  animals,  but  has  been  framed  and  brought  into  use  by  him- 


•  CuTiER ;  *'  RcHcctions  on  the  Progress  of  the  Sciences,  &c."  read  at 
th«  Royal  Institute  rf  France.  April -24,  1816. 

♦  lloRBBs;  *' Leviathan.** 
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aelf,  u  the  arbitrary  variet;  of  diSbrenttang^agei  incontMtably 
proves. 

Man  exhibits,  by  external  signs,  what  passes  within  bim :  be 
eommnnicates  his  sentinients  by  words ;  and  this  sig^n  is  uni- 
versal. The  saTag;e  and  the  civilized  man  have  tbe  side 
powers  of  ntlerance;  both  speak  naturally,  and  are  equally 
understood.  It  is  not  owing,  as  some  have  imagined,  to  any 
defect  in  their  organs,  that  anim&is  are  denied  the  fecalty  of 
speech.  The  tongue  of  a  monkey  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  a 
man:  Cabiper  asserts  that  the  laryngeal  pouch  renden  it 
impossible  for  the  orang-utang  to  speak.  I  do  not  dearly 
understand  how  this  is  ascertained;  but  allowing  its  trntb, 
there  are  other  monkeys  who  have  not  tbis  poncb,  and  yet 
cannot  speak. 

Several  animals  may  be  tanghi  to  pronounce  words,  and 
even  to  repeat  sentences ;  which  proves  clearly  that  the  want 
of  speech  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  their  organs:  but  to 
make  them  conceive  the  ideas,  which  these  words  express,  ii 
beyond  the  power  of  art :  they  atticnlate  and  repeat  like  an  echo 
or  machine. 

Language  implies  a  train  of  thinking:  and   for   tbis  reason. 
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SUB9  wprk  io  the  very  saiie  laanoer ;  the  ^xecation  of  any  in- 
dividual being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  any  other ; 
in  whom  the  individual,  at  the  end  of  some  monthSi  is  what 
he  will  remain  thrcHigh  life/  and  the  species,  after  a  thousand 
years.  Just  what  it  was  in  the  first  year,— contrast  the  results  of 
human  industry  and  invention,  and  the  fruits  of  that  perfecti- 
bility which  characterizes  both  the  species  and  the  individual. 
By  th^  intelligence  of  man  the  animals  have  been  subdued, 
tamed,  and  reduced  to  slavery :  by  his  labours,  marshes  have 
been  drained,  rivers  confined,  their  cataracts  effaced,  forests 
cleared,  and  the  earth  cultivated.  By  his  reflection,  time  has 
been  computed,  space  measured,  the  celestial  motions  recog- 
nised and  represented,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  compared. 
He  has  not  merely  executed,  but  has  executed  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  the  apparently  impracticable  tasks  assigned  by  the- 
poet: — 

Go,  wondrous  creature  I  mount  where  science  guides ; 
Weigh  air,  measure  earth,  and  calculate  the  tides. 

By  human  art,  which  is  an  emanation  of  science,  mountains 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  seas  have  been  traversed ;  the 
pilot  pursuing  his  course  on  the  ocean,  with  as  much  certainty 
at  if  it  had  been  traced  for  him  by  engineers,  and  finding  at 
•aeb  moment  the  exact  point  of  the  globe  on  which  he  is,  by 
meant  of  astronomical  tables^  Thus  nations  have  been  united ; 
and  a  new  world  has  been  discovered,  opening  such  a  field  for 
the  unfettered  and  uncorrupted  energies  of  our  race,  that  th^ 
lenses  are  confused,  the  mind  dazzled,  and  judgment  and  cal- 
culation almost  suspended  by  the  grandeur  and  brightness  of 
the  glorious  and  interminable  prospects.  The  whole  face  of 
the  earth  at  present  exhibits  the  works  of  human  power,  which, 
though  subordinate  to  that  of  nature,  often  exceeds,  at  least,  so 
wonderfully  seconds  her  operations,  that,  by  the  aid  of  man,  her 
whole  extent  is  unfolded,  and  she  has  gradually  arrived  at  that 
point  of  perfection  and  magnificence  ip  which  we  now  be- 
hold her. 
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In  the  point  or  view  which  I  have  just  considered,  man 
stands  alone :  his  facalties,  and  what  be  has  effected  by  them, 
place  him  at  a  wide  interval  Trom  all  aoimals, — at  an  interval 
which  no  animal  hitherto  known  to  us  can  fill  up.  The  man- 
like monkey,  the  almost  reasonable  elephant,  the  dodle  dog, 
thesag&ciousbeaver.theinduslrious  bee,  cannot  be  compared 
to  him.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there  any  progress  either 
ia  the  individuals  or  the  species. 

Id  most  or  the  reelings  of  which  other  individuals  of  the  spe- 
cies  are  the  objects,  and  in  all  which  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  moral  sentiments,  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween man  nod  animals,  and  a  decided  inreriorily  of  the  latter- 
The  attachment  of  the  mother  to  the  offspring,  so  long^  as  its 
wants  and  feebleness  require  her  aid  and  defence,  seems  as 
strong  in  the  animal  as  in  the  human  being,  and  bears  equally 
in  both,  the  characters  of  actions  termed  inslinctive.  Its  da- 
ration  is  confined  in  the  former  case,  even  in  social  animals, 
to  the  period  of  helplessness;  and  the  animal  instinct  is  not 
succeeded,  as  in  man,  by  that  continued  intercoorse  of  affection 
and  kind  offices,  and  those  endearing  relalions,  which  consti- 
tute the  most  exalted  pleasures  of  human  life. 
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powers ;  to  which,  probably,  we  must  refer  their  incapability  of 
conceiving  moral  relations. 

Laughter  and  weeping  are  natural  signs  in  man  of  certain 
mental  affections,  and  probably  are  also  peculiar  to  him  ;  ani- 
mals are  not  susceptible  of  the  emotions  or  states  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  these  external  signs. 

That  many  animals  besides  man  secrete  tears  is  well  known  : 
but  whether  they  weep  frqm  grief,  is  doubtful :  yet  respecta- 
ble witnesses  have  represented  that  they  do  so.  Stkller 
states  this  of  the  phoca  ursina  ;*  Pallas,  of  the  camelt ;  and 
Humboldt,  of  a  small  American  monkey  .J 

Whether  any  animals  express  mirth  or  satisfaction  by 
laughter  is  more  doubtful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  causes 
of  smiling  or  laughter  in  our  species.  The  fact  has  been 
asserted,  for  instance,  by  Le  Cat,  who  says  that  he  saw  the 
chimpans^  both  laugh  and  weep.§  Tiie  orang-utang  brought 
from  Batavia  by  Mr.  Abel  certainly  never  laughs :  his  keeper 
informs  me  that  he  has  seen  him  weep  a  few  times. 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  a  previous  lecture,!)  to    advert   to 


*  *'  Nov.  Coram.  Acad.  Scient,  Petrop.  ii.  353.**  **  Tandem,  cum  nos 
cum  catulis  abituros  videret,  simili  more  ut  feraella  adeo  largiter  lacryma-" 
bat,  ut  lotara  pectus  ad  pedes  usque  Jacrymls  inundaret,  quod  el  pOBt  gravia 
iollieUt  vulncra  contingit ;  vel  post  gravem  iUatem  injuriam,  quam  ulcUci 
ncqoit.    Observavi  phocas  captas  simila  rationc  lacrymari/* 

+  When  the  camel  will  not  suckle  its  young,  which  is  very  rare,  the  ISIou- 
gols  and  the  Daurian  Tungooses  have  recourse  to  an  expcdieht  detailed  by 
Pallas,  in  which  thoy  employed  a  plaintive  melody  imitating  the  voice  of 
the  young  animal.  This  elicits  copious  toiM  from  the  old  one,  and  com- 
pletely excites  its  maternal  feelings.  **  Saminluugen  Histor.  Nachrichteu 
ub.  die  Mongoiischen  Volkerschaflen;"  th.  i.  p.  177. 

X  TheTitiof  the  Orinoco;  saimiri,  Buffon,  t.  15;  simia  sciurea,  Lix- 
NEUS.  **  I^cur  physiononiie  est  celle  d'un  oufanl:  mcme  expression  d'inno- 
cence,  meme  sourire  malin,  memo  rapidit^^*  dans  le  passage  dclajoieii  la 
tristesse.  Les  Indiens  afflrment  que  cet  animal  plcure  comme  Thomme,  lors- 
q«*il  ^•prouve  du  chagrin  ;  et  cette  observalion  est  tres  exacle.  Lcs  grands 
v|iax  de  singe  se  mouillent  Uc  lannes  a  Tinilant  memo  qiril  marque  de  la 
frayeur  ou  une  vivo  inquittude.'  "  Kccueil  d'Ohser\a!ions  dc  Zoologie  el 
J^Anatoniie  com  par  re  ;  t.  I.  p.  333. 

§  •*  Traite  dc  ♦'Kxislrnce  du  Flulde  dcs  \erfs  ;'*  p.  ?5. 

H  Lect,  IV.;   p.  00  and  following. ' 
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these  striking  zoological  pheooineDa,  and  to  expUio  at  mow 
length  the  views  which  I  entertain  respectiog  their  nature  wid 
canse.  1  consider  the  dilTerences  between  man  and  aoimali. 
in  propensities,  Teeliogs  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  same  cause  as  that  which  we  assign  Tor  the  raria- 
tiODS  in  other  riinctions,  viz.  difTerence  of  organisation;  and 
that  Iho  superiority  or  man  in  rational  endowments  is  not 
greater  than  the  more  exquisite,  complicated,  and  perfectly 
developed  structure  or  his  brain,  and  particularly  of  his  ample 
cerebral  hemispheres,  lo  which  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom 
offers  DO  parallel  nor  even  any  near  approximation,  is  suffldent 
to  account  for.  That  the  senses  of  man  and  of  other  animaU 
will  not  explain  all  their  varied  and  wonderful  mental  phe- 
nomena; and  that  the  superiority  of  men  can  by  no  nteani  be 
deduced  from  any  pre-ominence  in  this  part  of  his  constructioor 
are  truths  too  obvious  to  require  further  notice. 

Some  moderD  inquirers  have  gone  beyond  this  general  state- 
ment; and  have  ventured  to  particularize,  in  the  brains  of  ani- 
mals and  of  man,  the  organ  or  residence  of  each  propensity, 
feeling  and   inlelleclual    pawer.     1  cannot  pronounce  on  the 
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hidden  in  his  vineyard.  They  began  immediately  to  dig  over 
the  whole  ground  in  search  of  it;  and  found,  indeed,  no  trea- 
sure; but  the  loosening  of  the  soil,  the  destruction  of  the 
weeds,  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  were  so  beneficial  to  the 
vines,  that  the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  ensuing  crop 
were  unprecedented. 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  man  may  be  deemed  a  more  fit 
subject  for  pathology  than  natural  history;  but,  as  these  un« 
natural  phenomena  arise  out  of  the  natural  organisation  and 
habit  of  the  body,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  animal  economy^ 
they  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over  in  this  discussion. 

While  the  causes  of  disease  in  general  are  so  obscure,  and 
the  exact  series  of  phenomena  has  been  ascertained  in  so  few 
instances,  it  is  hazardous  to  set  down  any  particular  affections 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  man:  other  animals  might   be  af- 
fected, if  exposed  to  the  same  causes.     Those  in  a   wild  state 
have  very  few  and  simple  diseases,  if  any:  domesticated  ones 
have  several ;  and  they  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  as 
the  subjugation  is  more  complete,  and  the  way  of  life  differs 
more  widely  from  the  natural  one.     The  diseases  of  our  more 
valuable  domestic  animals  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  employ 
a  particular  order  of  men  ;  and  the  horse  alone  has  a  distinct 
set  to  his  own  share.     The  miserable  canary-birds  seem  to  be 
equally  in  want  of  professional  assistance ;  for,  in  the  list  of 
disorders  to  which  they  are  subject,  we  find  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  asthma,  epilepsy,  chancres  of  the  bill,  and  scabs."* 
In  man,  the  most  artificial  of  all  animals,  the   most  exposed 
to  all  the  circumstances   that  can  act  unfavourably   on   his 
frame,  diseases  are  the  most  numerous;  and  so  abundant  and 
diversified,  as  to  exhaust  the  ingenuity  of  the  nosologist,  and 
fatigue  the  memory  of  the  physician.      Perhaps   nosological 
catalogues  would  afford    the  most  convincing  argument  that 
man  has  departed  from  the  way  of  life  to  which   aature  had 
destined  him  ;   unless,  indeed,   it  should   be  contended  that 
tbese  afflictions  are  a  necessary  part  of  his  nature,  a  distinc- 


•  BuPFON  by  Wood;  v.  li.  p.  87. 
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tiori   from  animals,   of  whrcli    he  will  not    be   v«ry  Ukcljr  to 
boast. 

The  accumulation  o(  numbers  in  large  cities,  the  nosioui 
efliacts  of  impure  air,  sedentary  habits,  and  unwholeioine 
employments: — the  excesses  in  diet,  the  luxurious  food,  the 
heating  drinks,  the  monstrous  mixtures,  and  the  peraidoui 
Hcasonings,  which  stimulate  and  oppress  the  organs, — the  od- 
natural  activity  of  the  great  cerebral  circulation,  excited  by 
the  double  impulse  oi  our  luxurious  habits  and  undue  RieDlal 
exertions,  of  the  violent  passions  which  agitate  and  exhuut 
us,  the  anxiety,  cliagrin,  and  vexation,  from  nhicfa  few 
entirely  escape,  and  then  rc-acliog  on  and  disturbing 
the  whole  frame ; — tlie  delicacy  and  sensibility  to  ex- 
ternal induonces,  caused  by  our  heated  rooms,  warm  cloth- 
ing, inaclivity,  and  other  indulgences,  are  so  many  fatal 
proofs  that  our  most  grievous  ills  are  our  own  work,  and  migbt 
Itc  obviated  by  a  more  simple  and  uniform  way  of  life.  Our 
associates  of  the  animal  kingdom  do  not  escape  the  inBaence 
of  such  causes.  The  mountain  shepherd  and  hii  do^  are 
cijiialiy  hardy,  and  form  an  instructive  contrast  witfa  a 
nervojjs  and  hysterical  fine  lady,  and  Iicr  lap-ilog; — ^tbe  ex- 
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the  tlijrriod  gland  is  never  obsenrcd  among  the  Indians,  and  seldom 
among  the  Mestizoes.'^ 

He  repeats  the  same  testimony  very  strongly  concerning  various 
tribes  in  South  America ;  as  the  Chaymas,  Caribs,  Muyscas,  and 

Peruvian  Indians.f 

WinterbottomJ:  says  that  he  never  saw,  nor  heard  of,  a  case  of 
hare-lip  among  the  native  Africans.  But  he  adds,  that  Atkins 
mentions  a  case  seen  by  himself. 

The  comparison  of  diseases  is  difficult  ;  since  the  study  of  nosology 
in  brutes  must  be  exposed,  by  its  very  nature,  to  very  serious  obstacles. 
The  diseases  in  the  following  list,  derived  from  Blumenbach,  may  be 
considered  in  all  probability  as  peculiar  to  man. 

Nearly  all  the  exanthemata ;  at  least  variola,§  morbilli,  scarlatina, 
miliaria,  petechias,  pestis. 

Of  the  hemorrhagies,epistax]8  ; — hemorrhoides^  menorrhagia. 

Nervous  afiPections. — Hypochondriasis;  hysteria;  mental  affections 
properiy  so  called,  as  mania,  melancholia,  nostalgia ;  probably  also 
.satyriasis,  and  nympho*mania.     Cretinismus. 

Cachexiae. — Rachitis  ;  scrofula  ;1|  lues  venerea.  Podagra,  lepra, 
and  elephantiasis. 

.  Local  diseases.-- -Amenorrhosa ;  cancer ;  chlorosis ;  hernia  con- 
genita ;  The  various  kinds  of  prolapsus,  particularly  that  congenital 
one  of  the  urinary  bladder.     Herpes  ;  tinea  capitis. 

The  two  kinds  of  lice  that  infest  our  species,  have  not  been  found 
OD  any  other  animal.  Whether  the  human  intestinal  worms  are  all 
distinct  species,  peculiar  to  man,  I  do  not  know. 

I  recapitulate  the  characters  of  man,  discussed  in  the  six  preceding 


•  Tlie  offipring  of  an  European  and  an  American. 

'^  Pertonal  Narrative^  iii.  233. 

t  Accomil  of  ike  Native  Afrieatu,  ii.  824. 

§  A  monkey  at  Amsterdam  contracted  a  local  ulcer  from  the  contagion  of  small* 
pax,  but  had  no  fever.    Blumenbach,  De.  G,  II,  Far.  Nat,  p.  59. 

fl  Monkeys  perish  in  tlicse  climates  of  affections  Tery  much  resemblinf^  scrofula. 
Tkt  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  and  other  viscera,  are  diseased  ;  usually  tubercnlntpd  ; 
and  the  bones  .ire  ofien  affected. 

iVo.  /A .  Z  R 
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chapters,  tlmt  the  proofs  of  his  constituting  a  distinct  and  separate 
species  may  be  brought  together  in  one  view  : — 

I.  Smoothness  of  the  skin,  and  want  of  natural  offensive  weapons, 

or  means  of  defence. 
3.  Erect  stature ;  to  which  the  conformation  of  the  body  in 
genera],  and  that  of  the  pelvis,  lover  limbs,  and  their  miuclaa 
in  particular,  are  accommodated. 

3.  Incurvation  of  the  sacram  and  os  coccygis ;  and  consequent 

direction  of  the  vagina  and  urethra  forvards. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spinal  column  by  the  middle 

of  its  basis,  and  want  ofligamentnm  nnchx. 

5.  Possession  of  two  hands,  and  very  perfect  structure  of  the  hand. 

6.  Great  proportion  of  the  craninro  (cerebral  cavity)  to  the  face 

(receptacles  of  the  senses  and  organs  of  mastication). 

7.  Shortners  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  prominence  of  its  mental  portion' 

8.  Want  of  the  intermaxillary  bone. 

9.  Teeth  all  of  eqnal  length,  and  approximated ;  inferior  indaon 

perpendicular. 

10.  Great  developement  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

11.  Great  mase  of  brain,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  nerm 
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SECTION   II. 


ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

gtaUment  of  the  Subject — Mode  of  Inveitigation^The  QueHion 
eatmot  be  settled  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  nor  from  other 
Historical  Records, — The  Meaning  of  Species  and  Variety  in 
2f6ology;  Nature  and  Extent  of  Variation.'-^Breeding,  as  a 
CrUerion  of  Species.^AJriterion  of  Analogy, 


Thb  differences  which  exist  between  inhabitants  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  globe,  both  in  bodily  formation  and  in  the  fisusultiea  of 
the  Bund,  arc  so  striking,  that  they  must  have  attracted  the  notice 
eren  of  superficial  observers.  With  those  forms,  proportions,  and 
eolooTB,  which  we  consider  so  beautiful  in  the  fine  figures  of  Greece, 
contrast  the  woolly  hair,  the  flat  nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  retreating 
forehead  and  advancing  jaws,  and  black  skin  of  the  Negro ;  or  the 
broad  square  face,  narrow  oblique  eyes,  beardless  chin,  coarse  straight 
hair,  and  olive  colour  of  the  Calmuck.  Compare  the  ruddy  and 
^angoine  European  with  the  jet-black  African,  the  red  man  of 
America,  the  yellow  Mongolian,  or  the  brown  South-Sea  Islander  ; 
^«  gigantic  Patagonian,  to  the  dwarfish  Laplander ;  the  highly 
^'viliied  nations  of  Europe,  so  conspicuous  in  arts,  science,  literature, 
^  all  that  can  strengthen  and  adorn  society,  or  exalt  and  dignify 
•taan  nature,  to  a  troop  of  naked,  shivering,  and  starved  New 
Hollanders,  a  horde  of  filthy  Hottentots,  or  the  whole  of  the  more 
•'less  barbarous  tribes  that  rover  nearly  the  entire  continent  oC 
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Africa.  Are  theM  all  bretfaren  ?  hare  they  deK«nded  from  one 
stock  t  or  must  we  trace  thera  to  more  than  one  T — aad  if  vo,  how 
many  Adams  muat  we  admit ! 

The  pheDomeoa  are  capable  of  eolution  ia  cither  of  theae  ways: 
—We  may  suppose  that  different  kinds  of  men  were  origloally  created; 
that  the  forms  and  properties,  of  which  the  contrast  now  alrilicB  lu  •• 
forcibly,  were  impreised  at  first  on  the  respective  races  j  and 
consequently  that  the  latter,  as  we  now  see  them,  mast  be  referred 
to  diSerent  original  families,  according  to  which  supposition  tbeywiO 
form,  in  the  language  of  nalnralisls,  different  epecieg.  Or,  we  may 
SQppose  that  one  kind  of  h)unan  beings  only  was  formed  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  account  for  the  diversity,  wliich  is  now  obserrable,  by 
the  agency  of  the  TarioDs  pbysival  and  moral  causes  to  which  they 
hare  been  subsequently  exposed  ;  in  which  case  they  will  only  form 
different  varietitt  of  (he  same  species. 

The  question  belongs  to  the  domain  of  natural  history  and 
physiology  ;  wc  must  be  contented  to  proceed  in  our  exaninatiOB  ia 
the  slow  and  humble,  but  sure  method  of  observation.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  carefully  all  the  differences  that  actually  exist 
between   the    various   races    of  men  ;  to   compare  these  with  the 
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it  would  be,  for  tbe  earth  to  have  teemed  from  the  first  moment  of 
its  production  with  trees  and  fruits,  and  to  have  been  occupied  by  all 
kinds  of  animals,  suited  to  each  soil  and  sky.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
reprobate  such  idle  declamation,  which,  by  withdrawing  our  attention 
from  the  right  method  of  investigation,  inevitably  tends  to  perpetuate 
oar  Ignorance  of  nature.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  excellent  inaugural 
discourse  on  this  subject,  has  so  well  exposed  the  futility  of  such 
arguments,  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  his  words.  ^^  Hsc 
qoanquam  satis  speciosa  videantur,  omnia  ut  fit  plerumque  in 
hujusmodi  argumentationibus  fluxa  et  incerta  sunt.  Qui  magna 
loquuntttr«  tanqaam  ipsi  ex  Dei  concilio  descendissent,  neque  ut 
humiles  ministros,  et  naturae  interpretes  oportct,  rare  lumine  quantulo- 
cunque  ejus  abdita  illustrant.  llle  quidem  dixerunt  quomodo  mundum 
constituissent,  si  hoc  eorum  curationi  fuisset  commissum  ;  sed  qua 
ratione  re  ipsa  constitutus  sit,  talibus  auspiciis,  et  latet,  et  semper 
latebit."  p.  5. 

Most  persons,  when  they  first  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  select  for  contemplation  strongly-marked  specimens  of  the 
Tarieiies  of  man,  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  origin- 
aDy  distinct  species.  This  i^  the  case  with  Voltaire,'^  who  has 
reevred  to  the  subject  repeatedly  in  his  various  writings,  and  has 
expressed  himself  very  positively,  ridiculing  the  idea  ef  referring 
svcli  different  beings  as  the  Negro,  European,  African,  Albino,  kc. 
to  the  tame  original.  "  II  n'est  permis  qua  un  aveugle  de  douter  que 
les  blancs,  les  Negres,  les  Albinos,  les  Hottentots,  les  Lappons,  les 
Chinois  les  Am^ricains,  soicnt  des  races  enti^rement  differentes."t 
He  says  of  the  Negroes,  "  Leurs  yeux  ronds,  leur  nez  epate,  leurs 
ttrres  toujours  grosses,  leurs  oreilles  differemment  figur^es,  la  laine 
de  leur  tete,  la  mesure  meme  de  leur  intelligence,  mettent  entr'cnx 


*  Huloirc  de  Russie  sou9  Pierre  le  Grand;  cb.  1.  Euai  sur  lit  Mcturg\ 
hUrodnetion ;  and  chnp.  143.  Dielionnaire  Philosophique,  art.  lloinmc.  I^ttres 
^Awuibtd,  let.  4.  Train  de  Mctaph\frique,  chap.  i.  f n  tUc  pince  last  qiiorrd, 
be^fet  a  vbort  but  lirely  and  interesting  sketch  uf  fb«  diflVrMit  races  of  men,  nud 
of  the  distinction  between  man  niid  .inimaN. 

*  Em.  sur  let  Maurs. 
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ct  les  aiitres  c£|>^ps  d'honimcs  dcs  iliffi'iciicci  iirodigiuusci.  £t  ce 
qui  diniontrc  (|ii'ils  ne  doivt^nt  point  cfUc  difTercncc  a  Icur  climkl, 
c*C9t  que  dca  Ni'grcs  ct  dcs  Negresses  transport's  daos  lea  pays  Isi 
plui  firoids,  y  produisent  tuujours  dcx  auimiiux  dc  leur  espece,  et 
que  les  mulitres  iic  aont  qu'iiiie  race  Mturdc  d'uit  ooir  et  d'ane 
blanche,  ou  d'an  blauc  vt  d'anc  noire."* 

To  these,  (vhich  arc  in  triitli  itcII- founded  rcmarkn,  although  in 
favour  of  nliat  1  think  will  appear  to  be  ihe  wroog  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he  odda  others  ol'  a  less  correct  dcscriptioo ;  eaumeratuf, 
a>  prool'i!  or  distinct  sgHicic.i,  the  bcardlessness  of  the  AmericBita, 
the  blaek  nipiilcs  of  the  Sivinoiedc  u-onien,  and  "  Ic  taUier  que  la 
nature  a  donn^  anx  CalTrces,  ut  dont  la  peau  1<lche  et  molle  tombr 
du  nombril  eur  les  cuiascst" 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  view  which  Voltaire  has  takcD  of  the 
question :  for  first  appcaraocea  ttrongly  favour  his  opinioa.  Thit 
vitty  and  clianning  nrilcr,  who  delights  ii>i  iritli  liis  rariouB  ezce^ 
lencies  in  so  many  departments  of  literaturG  and  philosophy,  may 
be  well  excused  fnr  not  having  possessed  sufficient  uological  and 
physiological  knowledge  to  guide  his  judgment  on  such  a  point. 
Indeed,  the  progress  of  science  and  discovciy,  und  the  moro  a 
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regard  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  writings  composed  with  the  assis* 
tance  of  divine  inspiration^  and  therefore  commanding  onr  implicit 
assent;  who  receive,  as  a  narrative  of  actual  events,  authenticated 
by  the  highest  sanction,  the  account  contained  in  Genesis  of  the 
formation  of  the  world,  the  creation  of  man  and  animals,  and  their 
dispersion  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

That  Mosaic  account  does  not  however  make  it  quite  clear  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  world  descended  from  Adabi  and  Evb.* 
Moreover,  the  entire  or  even  partial  inspiration  of  the  various 
writings  comprehended  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been  and  is 
doubted  by  many  persons,  including  learned  divines,  and  distin- 
guished oriental  and  biblical  scholars.  The  account  of  the  creation, 
and  subsequent  events,  has  the  allegorical  figurative  character  com- 
mon  to  eastern  compositions ;  and  it  is  distinguished  among  the 
cosmogonies  by  a  simple  grandeur  and  natural  sublimity,  as  the 
rest  of  these  writings  are  by  appropriate  beauties  in  their  respective 
parts,  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  human  compositions. 

To  the  grounds  of  doubt  respecting  inspiration,  which  arise  from 
examination  of  the  various  narratives,  from  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal and  other  oriental  languages,  and  from  the  irreconcilable  op- 


*  We  are  told,  iodeed,  that ''  Adam  called  his  wife**  name  Evb,  because  she 
was  tlie  mother  of  all  liTing."  But,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  lean 
tkat  Goa  created  man  male  and  female ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  preTiously 
to  the  formation  of  Evfi,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Garden  of  Eden 
hmi  been  prepared.  Again,  we  learn  iii  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  *'  in  the 
day  that  God  created  man,  in  likeness  of  Goo  made  he  him;  male  and  female 
created  he  them;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Aoabi,  in  the  day  when 
tkey  were  created.**  We  find  also  that  C.\in,  after  sUj'tng  his  brother,  wos  mar- 
riedy  althoogh  no  daughters  of  Evb  are  mentioned  before  this  time.  "  Cain  went 
oat  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Edeo.  And  Cain  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch."  Indeed 
hie  said  (ch.  5.  t.  4),  that  "  the  days  of  Adam,  after  he  liad  begotten  Seth,  were 
e%lit  hondred  years,  and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters.**  This,  it  should  seem, 
toeik  place  after  the  birth  of  Sbtii,  and  consequently  long  after  Cain  had  his  wife ; 
§ar  SiTH  was  not  born  till|after  the  death  of  Abbl.  If  Cain  had  sisters  prior  to 
that  period,  from  amongst  whom  [he  might  have  taken  a  wife,  Mows  has  not 
eetJeed  them. 
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position  between  the  pasiious  anil  scntimentB  atcr'ibed  to  the  Deity 
by  Moses,  and  that  roligioo  of  peacu  and  love  unfoided  by  tb« 
Evuigalists,  I  have  ooly  to  add,  that  the  rcpresentationa  of  oil  tbe 
animals  being  brought  before  Adak  in  the  firat  instance,*  and  nvb- 
sequently  of  their  being  all  collected  in  the  arkt,  if  we  are  lo  ua- 
derBtand  them  as  applied  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
world,  arc  zoologically  impossible. 

The  collection  of  living  beings  iu  one  central  point,  and  their 
gradual  diffusion  over  the  whole  globe,  may  not  be  greatly  incon- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  our  own  species,  and  of  the  few  more 
common  quadrupeds,  tchicb  Accompany  us  iu  our  various  migrations, 
and  are  able  to  sustain  with  as  great  varieties  of  climate,  food, 
situation,  and  all  external  influencea. 

But  wlien  we  extend  our  surrey  to  ihe  rest  of  the  mammalia,  w< 
fiod  at  all  poiots  abundant  proofs  of  animals  being  confined  to  par- 
ticular  situations,  and  being  so  completely  adapted,  by  their  stme- 
ture  and  functions,  by  their  whole  organisation,  economy,  and 
habits,  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  temperature,  soil,  food,  &c.  thai 
they  cannot  subsist  where  these  arc  no  longer  found.  In  proportion 
as  our  knowledge  of  species  bacomes  more  exact,  the  proofs  of  this 
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of  aotdopcs  and  other  ruminant  animals^  and  the  great  troops  of 
soUdangalar  quadrupeds,  are  not  less  suited  to  the  boundless  plains 
oi  Asia  and  Africa^  the  vast  assemblages  of  elk  and  buffalo,  to 
the  oninhabited  wilds  of  America;  the  tiger,  to  the  jangles  and 
tha  thickets  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  troops  of  sapajous,  with 
their  prehensile  tails,  to  the  lofty  forests  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

Even  when  the  external  circumstances  are  nearly  alike,  remote 
regions  are  occupied  in  most  cases  by  distinct  genera  or  species. 
The  lion,  so  common  in  Africa,  is  hardly  found  in  Asia,  while  the 
tiger  is  peculiar  to  the  latter:  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of 
these  two  quartcrf^  of  the  world  are  specifically  distinct. 

The  instances  of  America,  New  Holland,  and  some  other  islands, 
a0brd  unanswerable  arguments  against  the  creation  or  all  animals 
in  one  spot.  None  of  the  mammalia  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  torrid  zone,  or  even  the  two  northern  temperate  regions,  are 
CQmmon  to  the  two  continents.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the 
New  World,  they  did  not  find  a  single  animal  they  were  acquainted 
with;  not  one  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  puma,"*"  the  jaguar,t  the  tapir,  the  cabiai,:|;  the 
l]ama,||  the  vicugna,§  the  sapajous,  were  creatures  altogether  new 
to  them.  No  quadrupeds  are  found  in  both  continents,  except  such 
as  dwell  north  of  the  Baltic  in  the  old,  and  of  Canada  in  the  new 
world ;  such,  in  short,  as  are  capable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  those 
regioDs  where  the  two  continents  approximate  to  each  other. 

Here,  indeed,  we  must  guard  against  the  mistakes  which  the  in- 
cumsiderate  application  of  the  same  names  to  animals  really  dif- 
Arent,  though  more  or  less  analogous  to  each  other,  might  occasion. 

e  read  of  American  lions ;  but  the  creature  so  called  (the  puma). 


•  Cougaar  (Felis  tiiitcoior  Linn.) 

tPelisongaL.  American  tiger;  nearly  a  match  in  size  and  strength  for  the 
't^jrtl  tiger  of  IBcngal. 
X  Caf  ia  capybara  L. 

li  Caineliu  Llacma  L.,  the  camei  of  Peru,  and  the  only  beaat  of  burden  in  the 
CQttQtry  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.     The  guanaco  is  the  wild  llama. 
§  Paco;  ramelus  vicunno,  L.,  producing  the  fiiio  soft  and  fawn-coloured  wool. 

No.  X.  2    F 
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although  a  carnivorous  animal,  is  widely  different  from  the  lion  of 
Africa;  the  American  monkeys  again  form  a  very  distinct  bmily, 
vithout  any  speciiic  affinity  to  thoHe  of  the  old  world. 

'  A  similar  phenomeaon  waa  again  experienced  in  our  own  times' 
on  first  exploring  the  coasts  of  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  iaies. 
A  dog  was  indeed  fonnd  here;  whether  of  the  same  species  with 
those  wc  are  acquainted  with,  and  introduced  from  the  neighbottring 
islands,  is  not  perhaps  yet  clearly  ascertained.  This  great  sonthem 
continent  c&ntaioed  no  other  mammiferous  animals  previously  known 
to  naturalists ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  lias  furnished  about  forty 
species,  altogether  new,  of  which  the  kangaroos,  the  phascolomys,* 
the  dasyuri,  the  p£ram£Ies,  the  flying  phalangera,t  the  oinitbor- 
hynchi,  and  the  echidne,  have  astonished,  zoologists  by  the  novelty 
and  singularity  of  their  conformation,  contrary  to  all  the  mles 
Utherta  established,  and  at  variance  with  all  then  systems.  %  Even 
the  island  called  Van  DrBMKM's  Land,  althoogh  situated  so  near  to 
New  Holland,  and  in  some  degree  connected  to  it  by  intervening 
islands,  has  its  own  peculiar  species.§ 

The  orang-utang  is  found  only  on  the  island  of  Borneo ; .  and  ibe 
makis  are  confined  to  that  of  Madagascar,  while  the  neighbouring 
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tioD.  Peron  and  Le  Suedr  assert  that  there  is  no  weU^knowh 
nnimai  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  is  not  specffically  dis* 
tinet  from  every  other  equally  weU4mown  of  the  southern;  and 
that  this  is  true  even  of  those  possessing  the  lowest  and  simplest 
organisation.* 

If  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  facts  just  recited,  and 
with  the  numerous  analogous  ones,t  which  every  department  of 
natural  history  could  furnish,  were  removed,  insurmountable  obsta-* 
cles  would  still  be  found  to  this  hypothesis  of  the  whole  globe  having' 
received  its  supply  of  animals  from  one  quarter.  How  could  all 
liidng  beings  have  been  assembled  in  one  climate,  when  many,  as 
the  white  fox  (isatis),  the  polar  bear,  the  walrus,  the  manati,  can 


*  **  Pemnnc  plus  que  nous,  il  est  permis  de  ie  dire,  n*a  reeueilli  d'animaux  de 

lli£fliiqriiere  austral;  nous  les  arons  observes  ddcrits,   el  fi^urds  sur  les  lieox; 

Doos  en  ftrons  rapportes  plusieurs  milliera  d*especes  en  Europe;  elles  sont  d6po» 

sees  dans  Ie  Museum  dllistoire  Naturelle  dc  Paris.    Que  Ton  compare  ce«  nom- 

breax  aoimaux  avec  ceux  dc  notrc  h6misphere,  le  probI6me  sera  bieotdi  r^sdu,. 

DOD  senlement  pour  les  csp^ces  d*ui)e  organisation  plus  parfalte,  mats  encore  pour 

toQtea  eefles  qni  sont  beaucoup  plus  simples,  et  qui,  sous  ce  rapport,  sembleroient 

devoir  itn  moins  varices  dans  la  nature.    Qu'on  examine,  nous  ne  dirons  par  let 

doris,  lee  apljsies,   les  salpas,  les  n^rdides,  les  ampkinomes,  \€»  amphicritei,  el 

celte  ibole  de  mollusques  et  des  vers  plus  composes  qui  se  sont  lOCceBsiremeDt 

ofertt  &  Dotre  observation  ;  (|U*on  descende  jusqu*aux  bolothuries,  anx  acboies, 

aux  beroSt,  aux  m^duses;  qu^on  s*abai8Se  mdme,  si  Ton  veui  jutqu*  h  ces  ^pongee 

iaCvmefl,  que  tout  Ic  monde  &*accorde  A  regarder  comme  le  dernier  terme  de  la 

i^griidatlon,  ou  plnt6t  de  la  simplicity  de  rorganisation  animale ;  parmi  eettemul- 

Utaderpoar  ainsi  dire  effrayante,  d*animaux  aniarctiques,  on  rerra  qu*il  n*en  est 

paa  on  seal  qui  se  retrouve  dans  les  mers  boreales ;  et  de  cet  exainen  bien  r^flichi, 

de  cdte  longue  suite  de  comparaisons  rigoureuses,  on  sera  forc6  de  conclure,  ainsi. 

qpie  Dooi  avons  dCl  nuus-radmes  Ie  faire,  *■  qu*il  n^esi  pas  une  seule  esp^ce  d*auimaux 

■arios  bfen  connuc,  qui,  veritable  casmopolite,   soit  indistinctements  propre   ^ 

tettes  les  parties  du  globe.'**— Notice  sur  les  Habitations  des  Animanx  Marins;  in 

^  'V^ge  aux  Tcrret  AvtirtUet,  t.  2.  p.  348—9. 

t  Pnrtber  illustrations  of  this  important  subject  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Pbiciurd*s 

^nUfckeM  on  the  Physical  llutory  of  Man^  chap.  iii.  sec.  2  &  3.     Zimmbriiann 

C»graphische  GeschichtCy  &c.  Rudolph t  Beytrage  zur  Antkropohgie  und  alige- 

»*i»t»  Nalurgeschichtej  No.  iii.  and  in  the  paper  of  Peron  and  Ls  Sueir  al- 

KMiAj  quoted. 
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exist  only  in  llie  cold  of  llic  iiolar  regions,  while  to  ollicrs  tliu 
irarnith  of  llic  tropics  is  essential  ?  How  could  all  liave  bi^en  sup- 
plied with  food  in  one  spot,  sinei;  taaay  live  entirely  ou  vegetables 
produced  only  in  certain  districts  ?  Hon  eould  many  bave  passed 
from  the  poiut  of  aasemblage  to  t.lieii'  acltial  abode,  ovcrmountBina, 
through  dcacrta,  and  even  aerORs  the  seas  i  How  eoiild  the  polar 
bear,  to  n'hom  the  ice  of  the  frmen  Tegions  is  necessary,  have  tro- 
voried  the  torrid  none  ?  If  we  are  to  believB  that  the  original  crea- 
tion comprehended  only  a  male  and  a  female  vf  each  species,  or 
Ihst  one  pair  only  wns  rescued  from  au  universal  deluge,  the  caa- 
tradictions  arc  again  increased.  The  carnivorons  animals  tnusl 
have  soon  perished  with  huo^r.  or  have  annihilaled  moat  of  the 
other  species. 

Such  an  assumption,  in  short,  is  at  variau.-c  with  nil  our  know- 
ledge of  hv-ing  nature.  Why  should  iic  embrnce  nn  hypothesis  so 
full  of  contradictions  ? — to  give  to  an  allrgorynlileial  runatruction. 
and  the  character  of  revelation  :  wliidi  U  so  luni/h  die  less  neces- 
sary here,  because  we  do  not  follow  the  snnio  iu!o  in  other  points. 
The  astronomer  does  not  pourtray  the  heavenly  niotinns,  or  lay 
down  the  laws  which  govern  them,  according  to  the  statements  iti 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;  nor  doei;  the  geologist  think  it  necesiiary  tu 
modify  the  results  of  exjtericnce  according  to  Ihc  conlents  of  llie 
ftfosaic  writings. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  subject  is  open  for  distussioti:  and. 
at  all  events,  if  the  descent  of  mankind  from  one  stock  can  lio 
proved  independently  of  the  Jewish  hooks,  the  conclusion  will  tciFil 
collaterally  to  establish  the  authority  of  these  ancient  records. 

It  may  still  be  inquired,  whether  history  affnrds  nn  dntn  for  de- 
termining this  great  problem  ;  whe;her  the  cailii'st  iradilion.'!  uiiil 
records  may  not  enable  lis  to  trace  the  succession  of  the  human  rnrt 
from  its  original  downwards;  or  whelh;r  we  may  not  Ik-  alili.'  lo 
follow  back  particular  tribes  or  nations  to  the  period  of  their  first 
descent  or  estahlisliment.  We  soon  find  that  these  elTorts  are  urm- 
vailing;  that  neither  the  annals  nor  the  lradiliiMi>  of  any  ]>CDpk 
reach  hack  to  the  remote  aget>  when  the  vaiiuus  rumihcations "' 
the  original  stock— if  there  were  any  such— scjiaralcd  from  each 
other,  and  took  possessioit  of  the  different  coimlries  where   the) 
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are  doit  settled.  Wc  caoHot  trace  the  branches  of  any  such  fa- 
mily, nor  point  out  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  among  the  most  enlight^ 
eaed  people,  the  period  of  authentic  history  is  short,  and  every 
thing  beyond  that  period  is  fabulous  and  obscure. 

The  Jeivish  anuals,  in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  separate 
and  distinguish  what  ought  to  be  received  as  literally  true,  although 
of  very  high  antiquity^  merely  relate  to  the  transactions  of  a  small 
tribe  and  some  of  their  neighbours.  The  Indian  and  Chinese,  also 
very,  ancient,  arc  equally  confined.  The  phrase  '*  Graecia  mendax*' 
has  long  ago  afforded  a  caution  against  placing  much  reliance  on 
the  early  traditions  transmitted  by  the  Greeks. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  great  work  on  language,  Adelung* 
has  summed  up  what  history  discloses  to  us  on  this  subject ;  and, 
as  it  has  an  important  reference  to  the  present  object  of  inquiry,  I 
hope  the  length  of  the  extract  will  be  excused. 

*•  A«ia  has  been  in  all  times  regarded  as  the  country  where  the 
homan  race  had  its  beginning,  received  its  first  education,  and  from 
which  its  increase  was  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  globe, 

"  Tracing  the  people  up  to  tribes,  and  the  tribes  to  families,  wc 
are  conducted  at  last,  if  not  by  history,  at  least  by  the  traditions 
of  all  old  people,  to  a  single  pair,  from  which  families,  tribes,  and 
cations   have  bc^n  successively  produced.     The  question  has  been 
often  asked.  What  was  this  first  family,  and  the  first  people  dcs- 
eending  from  it?  where  was  it  settled?  and   liovv  has  it  extended, 
so  as  to  fill  the  four  large  divisions  of  the  globe  ?     It  is  a  question 
of  fact,  and  must  bo  answered  from  history.     But  history  is  silent; 
her  first  books  have  been  destroyed  by  time  ;  and  the  few  lines  pre- 
served by  Mosi:s  are  rather  calculated  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  cuii 
cariosity. 
"  In  th.e  first  feeble  rays  of  its   early  dawn,  which  are   faintly 


*  Mithr^daUsy  oder  allgemtitu  SprachcfUtunde^  &c.  I',  th.  I3t*rliii,  180C.  tir. 
P-  4r.  ti).  von  J.  8.  VATEa,  Berlio/ISOD— J817 ;  a  must  important  work  iu 
relation  to  tbc  history  of  our  spccieif,  and  the  affinities  and  migrations  of  va- 
rioiu  tribes. 
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perceived  aboul  2000  years  befnre  tbe  commencement  of  our  prewnt 
chronology,  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  a  part  of  Africa,  are  already  oc- 
cupied with  Bvariety  of  greater  and  smaller  nations,  of  various  nuu- 
ners,  religion,  and  language.  The  warlike  strnggle  is  already  in  faD 
actirity:  here  and  there  are  polished  states,  with  various  naefat)  in- 
ventions, which  must  bavc  retiuired  long  time  for  their  prodaetiOD, 
developement  and  extensiou.  The  rest  of  the  human  race  conristB 
of  wild  hordes,  occupied  merely  with  pastoral  pursuits,  hnnliiig,  and 
robbery:  Ihus  a  kind  of  slave-trade  is  seen  in  the  time  of  Abrabib. 
Soon  after,  a  few  weak  glimmerings  of  light  discover  to  na  Europe 
in  a  amilar  state  of  ^Ojinlation,  from  the  Don  to  the  miars  of 
Hcrcides ;  here  and  there  traces  of  culture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce ;  for  instance,  the  amber  trade  in  the  Baltic,  at  least  in  tbe 
time  of  HouER,  and  that  of  the  British  tin.  All  this  is  percdrad 
in  remote  obscurity,  where  only  a  few  points  of  light  occ&aioniUy 
shoot  across,  to  shew  us  the  germs  of  future  history,  which  ia  stiU 
profoundly  silent  resiwcting  the  time  and  place  of  such  event*. 
Nothing  is  left  for  us,  but  humbly  to  assume  the  garb  of  igaorsDce, 
to  look  round  us  in  ihc  great  archieves  of  nature,  and  see  if  tbare 
are  any  documents  which  may  at  least  lead  us  to  conjectures.     Hap- 
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of  his  existence  readily  procured.     He  would  be   placed,  in  short, 
in  a  garden,  or  Paradise. 

"  Such  a  country  is  found  in  centi-al  Asia,  between  the  30th  and 

50th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  90th  and  llOth  of  east 

loBSptnde  {from  Ferro)  :  a  spot  which,  in  respect  to  its  height,  can 

only  be  compired  to  the  lofty  plain  of  Quito   in  Sonth   America. 

From  this  elevation,  of  which  the  great  desert  Cobi,  or  Shamo,  is 

the  vortical  point,  Asia  sinks  gradually  to  all  the  four  quarters. 

The  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  in  various  directions,  arise 

from  it,  and  contain  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  traverse 

this  division  of  the  globe  on  all  sides : — the  Selinga,  the   Ob,  the 

Lena,  the  Irtisch,  and  the  Jcnisey,  in  the  north ;  the  Jaik,  the 

Jlhon,  the  Jemba,  on  the  west ;  the  Amur  and  the  Hoang-ho  (or 

Fellow  River),  towards   the  east ;  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Bur- 

rampooter,on  the  South.  If  the  globe  was  ever  covered  with  water, 

this  great  table  land  must  have  first  become  dry,  and  have  appeared 

like  an  island  in  the  watery  expanse.     The  cold  and  barren  desert 

of  Cobi  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  suitable  abode  for  the  first 

people ;  but  on  its  southern  declivity  we  find  Thibet,  separated  by 

high  mountains  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  containing  within 

its  boundaries  all  varieties  of  air  and  climate.     If  the  severest  cold 

prevails  on  its  snowy  mountains  and  glaciers,  a  perpetual  summer 

reigns  in  its  valleys  and  well-watered  plains.     This  is  the  native 

abode  of  rice,  the  vine,  pulse,  fruit,  and  all  other  vegetable  pro- 

inetiona,  from  which  man  draws  his  nourishment.     Here,  too,  all 

the  animal^  are  found  wild  which  man  has  tamed  for  his  use, 

tnd  carried    with    him  over  the  whole  earth ;-— the    cow,*    the 


*  To  determine  the  original  stock  of  our  domestic  animals  is  me  of  the  most 
'iCeiiU  aodertakiiigs  in  zoology.  I  know  no  data  on  which  the  ox-kind  can  be 
tferred  to  any  wild  species  in  Asia.  Cuvibr  has  concluded,  from  a  ininuio 
Mtoolf^eAl  inquiry,  that  the  wild-ox  (urus  or  bison  of  the  Ancients ;  aurochs  of 
(WGenaans,)  formerly  found  throoghout  the  greater  part  of  temperate  Europe, 
ttditilj  met  with  in  the  foi^sts  of  Lithuania,  of  the  Carpathian  and  Caucasian 
ckaioi,  is  not,  as  most  naturalists.bave  supposed,  the  wild  original  of  our  eattle; 
ktt  tluU  the  characters  of  the  latter  are  found  in  certain  fossile  crania;  whenee  he 
(Ms  it  probable  ^*  that  the  primary  race  has  been  annihilated  by  civilization, 
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horse,*  ass,+  slipep,J  goat,|I  cainel,^  |>ijr,  (log,11  cnt,  and  even  tbe 


like  thai  of  ths  easel  and  ilramrdarj."    Da  Atdmauji  Fiuiilet,  r 
Foirilu,  p.  51. 

*  PiLhia  Spiciiig,  ZboI.  fur.  xi.  p.  5,  iiulc  b. 

■f  PiLLis,  SpicUte.  Zoot.  fntc.  xi.  p.  S,  aote  0. 

t  ThCTC  are  tna  or  Itirf^e  nilH  ippms,  nearly  rplal^d  (o  esch  other,  vbiek 
seem  la  haTe  FqunI  rlaima  lu  be  coiiiiiltreil  ai  Ih«  iDurce  of  our  ghepp.  Of  thew, 
the  argali,  found  in  the  great  mounlaira  of  Akin,  g(ronf;ly  nwmblet  Ike  deep. 
Pall*!  Spiciltg.  Zool.  foar.  xi.  tab.  I  &  H. 

l|ThewiWgo«l(a'gBgr«H)i8nietwilbiiilliciiioui.tain!<ofl'rriia.»hereilha»lfc 
name  of  paieng  orpauin  (nhrnrrllie  Icrni  paialir,  corrupled  inlobezoar,  applied 
tallieir  inieilioal  coiicrelion<,)and  probahl.v  elsewhere,  even  in  Ihe  Alps  of  Eampr. 
CUfira.  MfMgcrii  du  Wttiftim,  8»o.  t.  a,  p,  177.  The  ibex  (benquetiD)  sen- 
piet  the  higheit  anrDnili  of  the  mouQlaina  of.  the  old  continent :  thai  of  Alia  it 
deaeribed  by  Pallai.  SpU.  Zoel.  f.  11.  p.  31.  et  aeij.  tab.  iii.  AnoUieriptciet 
'  inhabit!  the  ebain  of  Caucatui  (cipra  Caueaiica;)  GuLDBNSTSiir,  Commp^. 
Partp.  1779,  pi.  x'i.  nil. 

5  In  oppoiilion  to  llie  asuerlionof  Buffon,  nhu  repreicnli  thai  thernlirerve 
is  redaced  to  slaverj,  and  bIio  slcaiigcly  regards  Ihe  calloiiliei  of  it*  eheM  and 
limba  a<  Ihc  result  of  il&  senile  labours,'  Pallii  reports,  on  the  faith  oF  Oe  Bn- 
charian  merrdaBla,  and  of  the  wanderinf  nonadea  of  Asia,  thai    nattn  wftJ 
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serviceable  rein-deer,'  his  only  attendant  and  friend  in  the  icy 
deserts  of  the  frozen  polar  regions.  Close  to  Thibet^  and  just  on  the 
declivity  of  the  great  central  elevation,  we  find  the  charming  region  of 
Casbmire,  where  great  elevation  converts  the  southern  heat  into  per- 
petual spring,  and  where  Nature  has  exerted  all  her  powers  to  produce 
plants,  animals,  and  man,  in  the  highest  perfection.  No  spot  on 
the  whole  earth  unites  so  many  advantages  ;  in  none  could  the  hu- 
man plant  have  succeeded  so  well  without  any  care."t  This  spot, 
therefore,  seems  to  unite  all  the  characters  of  Paradise,  and  to  be 
the  most  appropriate  situation  in  Asia  for  the  birth-place  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Such  is  the  general  result  of  historical  inquiry :  it  points  out  the 
East  as  the  earliest  or  original  seat  of  our  species,  the  source  of 
our  domesticated  animals,  of  our  principal  vegetable  food,  and  the 
cradle  of  arts  and  sciences :  but  it  docs  not  furnish  the  means  of 
deciding  whether  the  globe  has  been  peopled  from  one  or  more  ori- 
ginal stocks,  nor  enable  us  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  mode  in  which 
their  dissemination  has  been  accomplished. 

Before  entering  on  the  immediate  object  of  this  section,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  is  the  precise  acceptation  of  the  terms 
species  and  variety  in  zoology ;  what  constitutes  a  species,  and  how 

r 

varieties  arise  out  of  it. 

Animals,  are  characterized  by  fixed  and  definite  external  forms, 
which  are  transmitted  and  perpetuated  by  generation.  The  oflf- 
spring  of  sexual  unions  is  marked  with  all  the  bodily  characters  of 
the  parent#  However  strong  the  impidse  may  be,  which  leads  to 
ibecontinaatiou  of  the  species,  there  seems  to  In*  an  equally  pow- 
erful aversiA  to  intercourse  with  those  of  other  species.     Hence, 


T«c»e  opinioa<>  arc  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Gildkn8t>kdt,  who  fuuDrl 
•he  cccom  aud  tlu-  teeth  perf<?cl!>  alike  in  the  ilog  and  jackall :  it  Im  not  so  in  the 
*w.  The  jackall  makeu  water  sideways;  '*  odorat  anum  altcriu^i;  coha?rct  co- 
P'itjunctus."     Nov,  Comment.  Pctrop.  v.  20.  p.  459,  tal».  xi. 

The  rcin-d<>cr  h  only  known  at  prcsrr.t  in  the  roldcst  region;..  Adeli'nu 
f Wild  not,  I  think,  have  any  suBicient  authority  fur  placing  its  urip^in  in  the  region 
^n<l  rlimute  which  Iw  hero  d('«nii ;)(•>.. 

+  Aduli\(;;   Ir   iheil.      /w/i/jiVk.*.;.  p.  :5— 9. 
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in  the  wild  atatc,  even  the  most  nearly  allieil  do  not  intermiz  ;  as, 
the  hare  and  rabbit,  Die  liorscand  ass:  the  different  kinds  of  mice. 
or  of  rats.  Constant  and  permanent  difference,  therefore,  is  the 
essential  notion  conveyed  by  the  word  speciet ;  and,  provided  it  be 
invariably  maintained,  it  is  immaterial  wliethcr  tlial  difference  be 
^pator  small.  Thus  the  specific  distinction  between  the  black  rat 
(mus  ratfus)  nnd  tlle^brown  or  Norway  rat  (ra.  decnmanns),  or  be- 
tween the  doniestic-mODSC  (m.  musculus)  and  tlie  licld-moase  (in. 
arvalis),  is  as  perfect  as  between  either  of  these  and  tlic  elephant. 
By  the  reproduction  of  the  saLue  cliaraoters,  and  the  aversion  to 
union  with  other  species,  uniformity  is  maintained;  and  the  lapse 
of  ages  [irodnccs  no  deviation  from  the  original  tnodel.  Animals  are 
just  the  same  now,  as  at  any,  even  the  remotest  period  of  oar  ac- 
qu^ntance  with  them.  The  zoological  descriptituis  of  Abistotlb, 
composed  twenty-two  centunes  ago,  apply  in  all  points  to  tlie  iacB- 
vidnals  of  tho  present  time ;  and  every  incidental  mention  of  ani- 
mals, or  allumon  to  their  characters  and  properties,  in  the  writings 
of  historians,  poets,  and  fabulists,  confirms  this  identity  of  fonn-and 
endonmcnts.  Every  work  of  art,  such  as  statues,  paintings,  sculp- 
tures ;  and  the  actual  relics  in  tombs,  mummies,  &c. ;  all  corrobo- 
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wolf  and  the  fox/'  says  Cuvieb,,*  ''  are  found  from  the  torrid  zone^ 
to  high  northern  lattitudes ;  but,  in  this  wide  extent,  the  principal 
diEerence  is  a  little  more  or  less  beauty  in  the  fur.  I  have  compared 
the  crania  of  northern  and  £)gyptian  foxes  with  those  of  France, 
and  ba?e  found  only  individual  differences.  Wild  animals  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  particularly  those  of  the  carnivorous  order, 
rary  still  less.  A  fuller  mane  is  the  only  circumstance  distinguishing 
the  hyena  of  Persia  from  that  of  Morocco." 

Variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  may  cause  some 
slight  differences :  thus  the  tusks  of  elephants,  or  the  horns  of  the 
deer  kind,  may  be  larger  or  longer  where  the  aliment  is  more  abun- 
dant and  nutritious. 

There  are,  however^  many  animals  which  are  no  longer  in  their 
natural  wild  state,  haviu*(  been  domesticated  or  reduced  lo  slavery 
by  man.  Here  the  original  form  is  no  longer  strictly  preserved; 
deviations  take  place  in  size,  colour,  form^  proportions^  and  qualities: 
and  the  degree  of  the  effect  will  of  course  be  measured  by  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  cause. 

The  degree  of  domestication  is  very  various.  In  some  cases  the 
aniroals  do  not  breed  iu  servitude ;  consequently  each  individual 
most  be  reduced  from  the  original  wild  state:  here  no  variation 
oeears.  The  elephant  affords  an  example.  The  rein-deer  is  con- 
fiaed  within  narrow  limits,  as  to  temperature;  and,  since  it  cannot 
be  removed  from  these,  it  varies  little. 

These  are  degrees  of  domestication  dependent  probably  on  ori- 

'  jiiitf  efi|ll|||jties  of  education.     The  cat,  which  is  only  partially 

^•laved^  merely  varies  in  the  texture  and  colour  of  its  fur;  and 

inconaideratf^  in  size:  but  tlto  skeleton  of  any  tame  cat  differs  from 

*oat  of  the  wild  in  no  essential  point. 

The  greatest  differences  are  produced  when  man  regulates  the 
*ttQal  intercourse  of  animals:  by  selecting  individuals  to  breed 
irom,  he  can  effect  the  most  surprising  changes  in  form  and  qua- 
"^s;  as  the  examples  of  the  pig,  sheep,  horse,  cow,  and  dog,  will 
iboodantly  evince.     The  deviation   has  become  at  last  so  great* 


*CoviEa,  Rechctchc\  mr  Us  O^scmau  FossUes ;  i.  Disc.  Pi  dim,  p.  IU. 
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that  the  original  stock  from  which  llic  animnis  descended  i« 
doubtful. 

The  herbivorous  domestic  animals,  followinnf  us  into  alt  climates, 
and  govcracd  by  us  in  their  food,  labour,  and  external  deleoce  or 
protection,  exhibit  varialions  which,  although  apparently  very  cou- 
sidcrahle,  are  chiefly  8U])crficial.  The  size,  the  greater  or  less 
dcvelopemeut  or  entire  want  of  hoi-ns,  the  nature  of  the  hairy 
covering,  and  such  other  points,  are  Hubjccts  of  chan^.  Tlie 
skeleton,  the  form  and  cnnncxionfi  of  the  bones,  the  teeth,  arc 
never  altered.  The  comparatively  imperfect  dcvclopcmcnt  of  the 
tusks  iu  the  pig,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  toes,  arc  the  taost 
striking  clTccts  produced  in  this  class  of  nriimals. 

*'  The  strougcat  marks  of  human  influence  are  seen  in  the  animals 
of  ivhich  man  has  made  the  most  complete  cnnijiicst ; — in  the  d<^, 
who  is  80  perfectly  devoted  lu  us,  that  he  seems  to  have  sacrifieed 
to  us  his  individual  character,  interest,  and  feelings.  Carried  by 
man  all  over  the  world,  subjected  to  the  actioji  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes,  mid  directed  in  sexual  intercourse  by  the  will  of  tlicir 
master,  the  dogs  vary  in  colour ;  in  the  quantity  of  hair,  which  is 
sometimes  entirely  lost:    in  their  nutiiro  and  properties;    in  siie, 
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Thas  wc  find  that  species  must  be  taken  in  very  tliflfcrent  accep- 
tations in  wild  and  domestic  animals , — that  while  all  the  beings 
included  under  the  same  species  exhibit,  in  the  former  case,  a  close 
and  rigorous  resemblance »  admitting  at  most  of  slight  diversities  in 
colour,  fur,  size,  and  dcvclopcmcnt  of  some  less  important  parts ; 
wider  deviations  are  allowed  in  the  latter,  than  are  observed  between 
some  wild  animals  acknowledged  to  belong  to  different  species. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  the  abstract,  that  all  animals  which  di£fer 
in  such  points  only  as  might  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  degene- 
ration, that  is,  from  recognised  causes  of  variation,  belong  to  the 
same  species;  while  those  differences  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  on  this  supposition,  must  lead  us  to  class  the  animals  which 
exhibit  them  in  ditTcrcnt  species.  Dut  the  chief  difficulty  is,  to 
point  out  the  characters  by  which,  in  actual  practice,  more  varieties 
may  be  distinguished  from  genuine  specific  dift'ereuccs. 

The  transmission  of  specific  forms  by  generation,  and  the  aver- 
sion to  unions  with  those  of  other  kinds,  soon  led  naturalists  to 
seek  for  a  criterion  of  species  in  breeding.*  They  established  the 
rule,  that  those  animals  which  copulate  together,  and  produce  an 
offspring  equally  prolific  with  themselves,  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  species,  ascribing  the  differences  which  may  exist  between 
them  to  adventitious  causes.  The  high  authority  of  Buffo.v  and 
HoKTER,  who  adopted  this  opinion,  occasioned  the  criterion  of 
breeding  to  be  very  generally  relied  on. 

If  we  admit  this,  the  question  respecting  the  human  species  would 
be  immedffeitely  solved:  for  all  the  races  breed  together;  and  their 
offspring  is  prolific,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  any  of  the 
original  races.  Indeed,  we  know  no  difference  in  productiveness 
Iwtwcen  such  unions  and  those  of  the  same  race. 

This  rule,  however,  involves  a  petitio  principii,  in  assuming  that 
animals  of  distinct  species  never  produce  together  u  prolific  offspring 
Clenerally,    indeed,    hybrid  animals,    or  the  ofifspring  of  any   iwo 


*  The  princi;)ic  baa  uut  tscdpcd  coiiiiiiou  observation :    it  h  cxpi'0!<»cil  in  tin 
Eogliah  woid   breed,    and  in  the  (Jvnuau  gaUwtg^    Tspccics)    which  sii^nifics 
(opulatioH. 
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npccics,  are  incapable  of  gcnci'atioii ;  nnd  this  is  a  poircrful  addi- 
tional provision  fur  preserving  uniformity  of  specie!^.  There  arc,- 
liowevcr,  instances,  both  among  the  mammalia  and  birds,  of  indj- 
vidoals  bclunging  to  epecics  universally  ticid  to  be  distinct,  uDitiog 
and  producing  young,  ivhich  were  a^in  prolific.  That  the  male 
can  engender  mth  the  mate,  and  that  the  ahc  mule  can  conceive, 
was  known  to  Aristotle.  The  circumstance  is  siid  lo  occur  most 
freigucntly  in  warm  countries;  but  it  has  taken  place  in  Scotland.* 
BiTFFON'  Slates  that  the  olTspring  nf  the  he-goat  and  ewe  posBesscs 
perfect  powers  of  rcproductinci.  We  might  expect  theM  animals, 
with  the  addition  also  of  tlie  chamois,  (antelope  rupicapraj  to 
copulate  togetlicr  easily,  because  they  are  nearly  hf  Ihc  same  ane, 
very  similar  in  internal  structure,  accustomed  to  artificial  domestic 
life,  and  to  the  society  of  each  other  from  birth  uptvards.  There 
is  a  similar  facility  in  some  birds  belonging  to  the  genera  /ringills, 
anns,  and  phasianus.  where  such  uninns  are  often  fraitfal,  and 
produce  prolific  offspring.  The  cock  and  lien  canary-birds  produce 
with  the  hen  and  cock  siskin  and  goldfinch  :t  the  hen  cauary  pro- 
duces with  the  cock  chaffinch,  bulltiiich,  yollow- hammer,  and 
sparrow.     The  progeny  in  nil  these  ca.ses  is  prohfic,  and  breeds  not 
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vanoe  and  stratagem^  and  generally  require  an  attention  to  several 
preliminary  circnmstances :  it  is  also  found,  that,  under  artificial 
comtraint  and  privation,  unions  of  distinct  species  may  take  place 
without  fecundation,  as  of  the  hare  and4)itch,*  the  bull  and  mare:t 
they  prove,  however,  sufficiently,  that  this  alTair  of  generation  will 
not  afford  the  criterion  we  are  in  search  of. 

It  was  soon  found  that  this  rule  of  reproduction  could  not  be  applied 
to  domesticated  animals,  on  account  of  their  unnatural  way  of  life; 
and  h?nce  Frisch,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  confined 
it  entirely  to  the  wild  ones.  And  here  it  is  of  little  service :  for  how 
can  we  expect  ever  to  bring  together  those  will  species  to  ascertain 
the  point,  particularly  when  they  inhabit  different  countries  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  chimpanse  of  Angola  and  the  orang-utang  of  Borneo? 
Nor  are. there  so  many  doubts  ahout  these,  as  about  the  domeslicatcd 
animals,  which  arc  thus  excluded. 

The  different  breeds  of  dogs,  for  example,  are  referred  by  some  to 

diffiorent  species;  and  they  are  indeed  sufficiently  marked  by  distinctive 

permanent  characters  to  warrant  the  opinion,  if  the  constancy  of  such 

characters  were  a  sufficient  proof  of  difference  in  species.     Others, 

again,  refer  them  all  to  the  shepherd's  dog ;  and  others  include  all 

the  dogs,  the  wolf,  fox,  and  juckall,  in  one  species.     The  dog  and 

bilcb  produce  with  the  mule  and  female  wolf,  and  with  the  dog  and 

bitch  fox,  and  the  offspring  is  prolific.     Yet  we  cannot  surely  ascribe 

animals,  which    arc    marked    in    their  wild  state  by  such  strong 

eharacters,  of  bodily  formation,  disposition,  and  habits — as  the  wolf, 

fox,  and  jackall,  to  one  and  the  same  species,  without  overtuniing  all 

the  fundamental  principles  of   zoology,   however  freely  they  may 

intermix,  and  however  perfect  the  reproductive  power  may  be  in  their 

'•ffspring.} 


*  Pallas  saw  this  in  \\\o  insttinceof  a  tame  hare  kept  with  rfo,?«.  Spic.  Zonl. 
^Mt.  xl.  p.  30,  note. 

"♦"BvFFoN,  ?.  4,  p.  221. 

♦  P*LL\8  enterla'na  the  opinion  that  our  sheep,  dog.-*,  and  porhaps  poultry,  arc 
fictitious  beingN,  not  descended  from  any  single  i%ild  original,  but  from  a  mixture 
^  nearly-allied  primitive  species,  whose  hybrid  offsprings  liaTo  itossessed  prolific 
powers.  He  ob«erTes  that  those  domesticated  animahi,  which  either  du  not  intermix 
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Wc  rony  cnnclmli!,  then,  from  o  {[cnornl  mvicre  of  llic  precwliiig 
facta,  tlint  tinUire  has  iirovldcd,  by  tlic  insurmounlablc  harriors  of 
instiiiclivR  aversion,  of  Btcrility  iu  the  hybrid  offs{>ring,  and  in  ihc 
Kllotmciit  of  species  to  dilfercut  parts  of  the  cartli,  against  any 
corraption  or  clinnge  of  species  in  wild  animaU.  Wcmust  therefore 
admit,  for  all  ilic  species  wliicli  wc  know  at  present,  as  sulfidently 
distinct  and  conBlant,  ti  ilJslinri  origin  and  common  date.  On  the 
other  hand,  llic  fniitfiii  iiilennixturc  which  an  has  ticionipliabod,  of 
some  oftlicne  spccic-s,  will  not  jiintify  us  in  ascribing  to  tbcra  identity 
of  race  or  orif^n,  vvlicn  wt:  rcc  iheni  in  the  natural  wild  state 
distinguished  by  constant  chnractcrs  from  the  typr  of  the  Rcighbotir- 
ing  species,  and  alwuys  producing  an  offs])ritig  marked  by  tlicae 
characters. 

Since  neither  the  pnnciple  of  breeding,  nor  the  constancy  of 
liarlicular  characters,  are  sufficient  in  all  casc^  to  enable ns  tojodge 
of  species, —nnd  Kincc  these  fail,  particnlarly  in  the  domestic  kinds, 
wlicrc  their  aid  ispiincijtally  rcquircd,'-n'c  nkust  resort  at  last  to  the 
criterion  recoimnended  hy  I)Lu.«ENnACB,  and  draw  our  notions  of 
species  inzoology  from  analogy  and  probability.  If  wc  sec  two  races 
of  ttiiinials  resembling  cacli  nihci  hi  general,  and  differing  only  in 
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kiDgdom,  as  a  variety,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  belongs  te 
distinct  species,  even  althongh  there  should  be,  on  the  whole, 
a  great  general  resemblance  between  the  two.  "  I  see,''  saya.- 
this  acnte  and  judicious  naturalist,  "  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants,  in  the  stnietnre  of 
the  molar  teeth.  Whether  these  inhabitants  of  such  distant 
regions  will  ever  be  brought  to  copulate  together,  and  whe- 
ther this  formation  he  universal,  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  exists  in 
all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  or  heard  of ;  and  I  knew  no  exam- 
ple of  molar  teeth  changed  in  such  a  manner  by  degeneration, 
or  the  action  of  adventitious  causes:  therefore  I  conjecture, 
from  analogy,  tlial  these  elephants  are  not  mere  varieties,  but 
truly  different  fipecies.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hold  the  ferret 
(nuistela  furo)  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  pole-cat  (m.  puto« 
rius,)  not  no  much  because  they  produce  together,  but  because 
it  has  red  pupils:  and  the  analogy  of  numerous  other  instances 
induces  me  to  regard  all  the  other  mammalia,  which  are  desti- 
tute of  the  colouring  pigment  of  the  eye,  as  varieties  degene- 
rated from  their  original  stocks."* 

This  method  is  the  only  satisfactory  one  of  investigating 
the  varieties  of  the  human  species.  The  diversities  of  physical 
and  moral  endowment  which  characterize  the  various  races  of 
man,  must  be  analogous  in  their  nature,  causes,  and  origin,  to 
those  which  are  ob.«erved  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  ; 
and  must  therefore  he  explained  on  the  same  principles. 

There  is  no  point  of  difference  between  the  several  races  of 
mankind,   which  has  not  been  found   to  arise,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  among  other  animals,  as  a  mere  variety,  from 
the  usual  causes  of  degeneration.      Our  instances  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  domesticated  kinds,  which,  by  their  association 
with  man,  lead  an  unnatural  kind  of  life,  are  taken  into  new 
climates  and  situations,  and  exposed  to  various  other  circumstan- 
ces, altogether  different  from  their  original  destination.     Hence 
they  run  into  varieties  of  form,  size,  proportions,  colour,  dispo- 


*  />  den.  Hum.  Var.  \at.  p.  70,  71. 
No,  X.  *i   H 
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utian,  TacuUiet;  which,  when  Ibey  are  eiUblUlied  as  penm- 
u«iit  brseds,  would  be  coneiiiered,  by  a  person  uDialonnod  oa 
t^^tff  subjects  to  be  originally  dilTerent  tpsciM.  Wild  ammaU, 
Wl  th«  contrary,  remaining  coottanlly' in  the  state  for  which 
tbey  vera  originally  framed,  relain  permanenlly  their  Snt 
q^racter. 

KUn  cannot  be  called,  in  the  ordinary  sense  or  the  tern,  « 
<|(iiQMt|cattd  animul;  yet  he  is  eminently  domestic.  Inhabit- 
utg  every  climate  and  soil,  acted  on  by  the  greatest  variety  of 
internal  agencies,  using  every  kind  olTood,  and  folio  wing  ev*ry 
oMde  of  lire,  tie  must  be  exposed  still  more  than  any  antBtl 
tff  the  causes  of  degeneration. 

I  proceed  lo'  consider  the  circumsilaiices  in  which  tb* 
sftverial  races  ol  men  difTer  rrooa  each  other,  to  compare  them  to 
tbc  corresponding  difTerences  of  animals,  and  to  shew  that  tb« 
particular  and  general  results  of  these  inquiries  lead  lu  plaioly 
lo  the  conclusion,  that  the  various  races  of  Iiutnan  beings  ar« 
only  to  bo  regarded  as  varieties  of  a  single  species.  Wbetbw 
this  one  species  owes  its  origin  to  one  pair,  a  male  and  a  female, 
it  a  question  which  zoology  does  not  possess  the  meana  of 
salving;  a  question  which  is  of  no  more  importance  reapeetiaf 
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CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  Colour  of  the  Human  Species. — Structurt  of  th^ 
Parts  in  which  the  Colour  resides. — Enumeralion  of.  th^ 
various  Tints. — Colour  and  Denominations  of  the  mixed. 
Breeds, —  Various  Colours  of  Animals. — Production  of 
Varieties  — Spotted  Individuals, — Other  Properties  of  the 
Skin. 


Although  a  g:eneral  Purvey  of  organised  bodies,  in  Both  tfie' 

• 

animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  by  no  means  leads  us  to  regard 
ooloor  as  one  of  their  most  important  distinctions,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  soon  convince  us  that  it  may  undergo  very  sigiidii 
changes  without  essential  alterations  of  their  naturd  ;  aha 
altbough  this  remark  holds  equally  good  of  the  hufnan  sdbject ; 
yet  the  different  tints  and  shades  of  the  skin,  offering  theto^LVea 
•o  inimediately  to  observation,  and  forcing  thetkiseives,  in  a 
manner,  on  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious,  have  als^ayi 
been  regarded  by  the  generality  of  mankind  asth^  mo&t  Cha- 
racteristic attribute  of  the  various  races.  These  several  hues 
form,  indeed,  very  constant  hereditary  characters,  clearly  intfu« 
CDced  by  tfie  colour  of  both  parents  in  the  mixod  offspring  of 
different  varieties,  and  beanng  a  very  close  and  nearly  uniform 
relation  to  that  of  the  hair  and  iris,  as  well  as  to  th^  whole  tem- 
perament of  the  individual. 

The  skin,  in  which  the  colour  of  animals  resides,  is  a  rhoi'e 
or  less  dense  membrane  covering  (he  surface,  and  gefierafly 
pTOportioned  in  thickness  to  the  volume  of  the  body  ;  serving  ' 
the  purpoife  of  binding  together  and  protecting  the  subjadeHt 
organs,  of  separating,  under  the  form  of  sensible  and  insensiMe 
perspiration,  a  large  (Quantity  of  Excretory  matter,  the  residua 
<)f  dige&fion  and  nutrition,  and  of  establisliing  the  relatione  li%* 
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ttresa  tha  living  frame  and  aitrrouDding  objects.  It  is  ibe  wn- 
■itive  limit  of  the  body,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  o^paai, 
iacMuatly  exposed  to  exteroal  iQflueacei,and'thiu  forming  one 
great  couaexioD  between  animal  existence  and  that  of  turroond- 
iag  iubstancei. 

Anatomical  analysis  resolves  this  apparently  stng:le  envelope 
of  our  org;&na,  commonly  called  skin,  into  two  or  more  strata, 
tochDically  termed  the  common  integuments. 

The  most  considerable  and  important  of  these,  making  up, 
indeed,  the  chief  bulic  of  the  skio,  is  the  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin, 
dermis,  corium,  le  corion  Fr. ; — the  part  which,  when  prepared 
by  the  chemical  process  of  tanning',  constitutes  leather.  It  is  a 
compact  and  strong  areolar  tissue,  composed  of  a  dense  and 
fibrous  substance,  with  numerous  vacuities  or  intervals.  The 
intertexture  of  the  fibrous  or  cellular  tissue  is  close  and  compa^ 
00  its  external  sarface,  so  as  to  resemble  the  smooth  contindty 
of  a  membrane  ;  more  loose,  with  larger  areols  on  the  oppo- 
rite  or  adhering  aspect,  where  the  fibrous  threads  are  lost  in 
tboM  of  the. subjacent  cellular  or  adipaus  tissue.  Immersion 
inwaler  softens  the  skin,  by  separating  the  fibres  of  iu  corion, 
and  rendering  their  intervsls  more  distinct:  we  then  find  that 
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mitiuie  examioatioQ,  to  be  covered  by  numerous  line  processes 
calted  papiUffi  or  villi*. 

The  absorbents  of  the  skin  seem  nearly  equal  in  number  to  its 
blood-vessels. 

Numerous  nerves  enter  it  in  all  parts,  and  distribute 
their  largest  ramifications  in  the  situations  occupied  by  the 
papillsB. 

The  colour  of  the  cutis  is  uniform,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  state 
of  its  capillary  blood-vessels.  According  as- they  are  full  or 
empty,  it  may  vary  (as  we  see  in  the  white  races)  from  a  more 
or  less  florid  red,  constituting  what  artists  call  fl^sh-colour,  to 
the  waxy  paleness  of  fainting  or  exhaustion  from  hsemorrhage. 
Maceration  in  water  makes  its  areolar  tissue  quite  white : 
and  injection  with  size  coloured  by  vermillion  gives  it  a 
deeper  or  lighter  shade  of  red,  according  to  the  force  em* 
ployed. 

The  cuticle  or  epidermis,  the  exterior  layer  of  our  common 
integuments,  is  the  thin  transparent  or  light  grayish  pelUela 
rused  by  a  blister:  in  the  natural  state  it  adheres  closely, 
almost  inseparably,  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  is  accurately 
fitted  to  the  cutis,  having  folds  and  lines  corresponding  to  all 
tbe.inequaljlies  of  that  organ.  It  presents  no  traces  of  fibres, 
laminse,  or  cells  ;  it  has  qo  blood-vessels,  absorbents,  or 
nerves.  Therefore,  though  perforated  by  the  hairs,  by  the  ex- 
cretory tubes  of  cutaneous  follicles,  by  the  exhalent  nioutlis  of 
the  capillaries,  and  possibly  by  obsorbent  orifices,  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  sensation  and  all  vital  actions,  extra vaacular,  inorgania 
It  is  a  protecting  sheath  for  the  finely-organised  and  sensible 


*  The  external  vascular  surface  of  the  cutis,  with  its  papillae  or  villi, 
seems  to  be  what  Bichat  has  described  as  a  separate  stratum,  under  the 
name  of  eorpa  retieulaire,  CAh<U.  GininUt.)  I  have  never  seen  the  dis- 
tlflctioD.  My  object,  here,  Is  not,  however,  to  descrifaye  the  skin  fully,  but 
merely  to  consider  it  as  the  seat  of  colour.  They  who  wish  for  farther  in- 
formation on  the  structures  of  the  integuments,  may  consult  Dr.  Rixs's 
••  ryclopwdia,**  art.  iKTEcuNEhTi ;  and  Dr.  Gordon's  *♦  System  of  Human 
Anal?»niy,*'  book  il,  rh>»p.  4. 
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skin:  and  te'rvet  the  Turtber  purpose  or  provcntJng  tvtpvt^ 
tioD,  by  which  that  org-an  woiiM  otherwise  be  inevltkbly  4ii9t. 
Thiu  the  eiterokl  iDrrKce  of  onr  living  machine  is  in  *  niu)i«  ' 
^ead ;  and  objects  applied  to  it  act  on  the  cutieulu  narvM 
thron^fa  tht*  insensible  medium.  When  preternalunllj 
ihickened,  it  dettroys  sensation :  if  removed,  ai  by  bllaterinf, 
the  contact  of  bodies  gives  pain,  but  docs  not  produce  the  ap' 
propriale  impressions  of  touch. 

The  cuticle,  as  well  as  the  cutis,  is  nearly  the  same  In  the 
white  and  dark-coloured  races:  it  is,  on  Hie  wiiole,  darker  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former,  and  possesses  a  ^rayiih  or 
brownish  tint.  If  there  are  any  other  slight  modi  11  cations,  ttief 
baye  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

A  third  and  more  delicate  stratum,  interposed  between  Ibe 
epidermis  and  the  trae  skin,  and  cntled  the  rete  or  reticulim 
Htlpi|;h)i  or  Rmcoaem,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  Mat 
•f  bumau  eolobr — of  all  the  diverst fled  tiou  which  characterise 
4%«  various  races  of  men.  The  softness  of  its  lextare,  and  itt 
perforation  by  hairs,  papilln,  tec.  account  for  the  name  rdt 
vnteomm. 

It  is  a  black  layer,  abont  aa  thick  as  the  cuticle  ilaelf,  or  erM 
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diffoiMM  iUMir  io  wtter.  and  corumuDicatet  a  turbid  oloud  to  the 
fluid  like  that  produced  by  the  pigmeotum  Digrum  of  the  ey^i 
i^ftfubsides,.a8  an  impalpable  powder,  to  the  bottooi.  Tlmt 
the  aoiirce  of  oolour  io  the  dark  varietiea  of  our  sp^dea  is 
iaiiffectorily  ascertained. 

Lhave  stated  elsewhere  that  "  the  demonstratiott  of  this 
reticular  body  is  much  less  easy  iu  the  white  races  than  in  the 
Negro ;  and  indeed  very  little  seems  to  be  known  concefoiiig 
itA  aoatomy  in  the  former;"  and  further,  *'  that  it  seems  really 
tp  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  iu  the  while  races  there  be 
any  colouring  matter  iu  the  exterior  capillary  system  analogous 
to  the  black  substance  of  the  Negro,  or  whether  the  colour  of 
tbeir  surface  arise  merely  from  that  of  the  cutis  and  cuticle."^ 
V^hen  the  cuticle  separates  by  putrefaction  from  the  cutis,  the 
eurfaces  are  moistened  by  a  putrid  offensive  fluid  ;  but  1  oould 
never  detach  any  thing  like  a  distinct- membrane,  even  io  the 
smallest  portion,  t  The  late  Dr.  Gordon  came  to  a  similar 
conclusion,  from  his  investigation' of  the  subject.  "  A^ter  the 
eirictest  examination,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ligfaC- 
eoloured  rete  mucosum,  corresponding  to  t^his  black  one,  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  nor  in  these  of  other  natlona  re- 
sembling them  in  colour,  i  have  tried  all  the  means  nsitelljr 
s»id  to  be  necessary  for  disco^ring  it,  a nrl  many  others  besides* 
bat  always  without  success:  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  deny 
Ibe  existence  of  any  such  membrane  in  white  persons.";}: 


•  Rf.t's**  ('>clop«(lia,'- art.  I.sTEOiiiiitNTs. 

f  SoRMMBRRiso  remarks  ibtit  he  oner  found,  in  an  EvropMMi  feinftle,  tlie 
•mltr  coTering  of  the  cutis  di^tlnctl}  diviKihle  Into  two  lamellB  ;  and  that  be 
^•serTes  a  specimen  of  it  in  his  colleciion.  **  Ueb.  die  K5rperliche  Vert- 
cbitfdeoheit."  &e.  p.  45. 

X  *'  System  uf  Human  Analomy  :*^  v.  1.  p.  9(9.  I  cannot  omit  this  oppor- 
.tanity  of  paying  to  my  decesed  fiiend  ihe  ftmall  but  sincere  trihute  of  my 
liigh  respect,  and  deep  regret  for  the  1o«ii  which  our  solenee  has  sattalned 
ia  Ills  prematore  death.  His  abilities,  arquiremeiitR,  and  tealous  dafadoa 
to  scienee,  were  well  known.  At  an  earl)  age  he  h«d  distlngnlshed  hlaiteif 
mm  a  teacher  and  a  writer ;  and  he  set  the  aseful  example  of  appealing  in  ail 
to  aatare,  an<1  admitting  ifo  5tai«*ment«  which  he  had  not  fkefM^\\t^^\ 
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The  differences  between  black  and  while  men  in  the  texture 
of  the  rete  mucosiim  are  distinctly  noted  by  Blvmenbach. 
Hs  states  that  the  native  reddish  white  of  the  cotia  ibioet 
tbroo^h  the' transparent  outer  coveringi  in  the  white  ncee; 
while  in  the  dark,  the  cutaneous  pig-ment  is  seated  in  the  rete 
maconm ;  the  epidermis,  although  pale,  manifestly  parlddn^ 
of  the  tint.  He  adds,  "  Quo  fascius  reticulum  sit  eo  crtMBi 
qaoqne  et  propius  ad  mcmbranuin  siii  generis  speciem  acee- 
dens;  quo  pellucidius  contra,  eo  teneriiis.  et  non  nisi  difflni 
muci  habitum  prfB  se  ferens."*  HALLERt  uses  a  similar  eon* 
tnst;  representing:  this  part  in  the  Negro  as  "inYotuemm, 
erassius  quam  in  EnropBis,  et  vene  membranie  simile,  cum  istii 
potius  mucus  ait  coactus." 

There  is,  in  the  Hunterian  collection,  a  portion  of  while  ikin 
with  the  cuticle  turned  down :  a  small  portion  of  a  thin  trans- 
parent  pellicle  has  been  snbseqnently  separated  from  the 
cu^s.  A  further  examination,  particularly  in  the  skins  of  in- 
termediate tints,  will  be  required  in  order  to  settle  the  poiAt. 
Although  1  cannot  demonstrate  rete  mncosiim  in  the  Euro- 
pean, 1  think  that  there  must  be  under  the  cuiicle  some  colour- 
iri^  mi.lttr  ■  lirtw  oHii  wc  (Ulionvise  Hrcnuiit  Tur    Ifie    ilifTi^fi-nro 
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The  colours  impressed  on  the  skin  in  the  operation  of  tattooing, 
which  we  see  so  frequently  in  our  sailors,  and  of  which  the  South- 
Sea  Islanders  exhibit  such  remarkable  and  often  very  elegant  speci- 
mens, reside  in  the  cutis,  and  are  indelible,  except  by  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  the  part.  The  cuticle  does  not  partake  in  the 
efficict;  which  therefore,,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  brighter  and  more 
conspicuous  when  that  integument  has  been  removed. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  very  numerous  colours  and 
shades  which  the  several  varieties  of  the  great  human  family  exhi- 
bit, merely  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  with  how  many  external 
modifications  nature  has  been  pleased  to  diversify  the  chef  d*<Buvre 
of  the  terrestrial  creation,  the  subject,  like  all  b<^longing  to  man, 
has  its  attraction  and  interest.  But  the  investigation  becomes  much 
more  important,  when  it  eilibraces  the  causes  of  these  appearances, 
and  the  degree  of  force  belonging  to  each ;  when  we  inquire  whether 
the  colour  of  a  people  depends  on  the  climate  of  their  present  or 
former  abode,  or  on  their  descent ;  whether  that  of  children  is 
influenced  by  the  climate  in  which  they  are  bom,  or  by  the  blood  of 
their  parents  ;  whether  it  is  a  sure  token  of  race  and  pettigree ; 
how  many  principal  or  leading  colours  we  ought  to  assign  to  man  as 
at  present  known  ;  and  whether  any  and  what  number  of  th^e  are 
to  be  deemed  original  or  primary.  These  points  are  yet  undecided, 
and  certainly  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  very  nature  of  language,  the  want  of  adequate  expressions 
Co  denote  the  endless  shades  of  colour,  and  the  indeterminateness 
of  those  which  are  applied  to  various  tints,  create  some  difficulties 
in  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  producing  considerable  discrepancies 
in  the  reports  of  travellers,  which  again  are  of  course  increased  in 
many  cases  by  haste  and  carelessness ;  by  superficial  examination, 
and  loose^  choice  of  expressions.  The  same  tribe  will  be  very  diffe- 
rently described,  according  to  the  comparison  which  the  observer 
makes  between  them  and  any  model  in  his  mind ;  or  according  to 
the  contrast  they  may  present  with  the  lighter^  darker,  or  differently- 
coloured  people,  whom  he  may  have  recently  observed 

i- 

while.     I  have  had  repeated  opporluditicx  of  atcertaininy  that  this  notion  is  alto- 
gether unfounded. 

yo.  XI.  2  I 


S4S  VARIETIES   OF  COLOUR 

The  hnniAD  skin  is  dyod  with  various  liots  of  white,  yeliov,  red, 
brotrn,  black;  and  it  exhibits,  iu  degree,  every  possible  intetme- 
'  di&te  shade  between  the  clear  saowy  whiteness  of  the  most  delicate 
European  female,  or  of  the  Albino,  and  the  deep  ebony  or  jet  black 
of  a  Gold-coast  Negress.  None  of  these  gradations  obtains  m 
universally  as  to  be  found  in  all  the  individuals  of  any  particolai 
nation,  nor  is  so  peculiar  to  any  one  people,  as  not  to  occur  occa- 
atonally  in  other  widely  different  ones:  we  may,  however,  refer  tbe 
national  varieties  of  colour,  on  the  whole,  with  snificieot  accuracy, 
to  the  five  following;  principal  classes: — 

I.  White,  to  which  redness  of  the  cheeks  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined,* being  observed,  at  all  events,  very  rarely  in  the  other 
varieties.  It  is  seen  in  all  tbe  European  nations,  excepting  the 
Laplanders;  in  the  western  Asiatioa,  as  the  Turks,  Georgiwu, 
Circassians,  Mingrelians,  Armenians,  Persians,  Su;. ;.Bnd  in  tbe 
northern  Africans. 

"  It  is  only,*'  says  Uuieboldt,  "  in  white  men,  that  the  inatao- 
taneous  penetration  of  the  dermoidal  system  by  the  blood  can  take 
place, — that  slight  change  of  the  colour  of  the  akin,  which  adds  to 
powerful  an  expression  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul.     '  How  can  tfaoae 
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Yet  in  some  very  light  examples  of  the  brown  and  yellow  varieties, 
blashing  has  been  noticed;  as  by  FoRSTSR^'^in  the  fairest  Otaheitean 
women ;  and  by  DAMPiER,t  in  the  Tunquinese ;  "  They  are,"-hc 
observes,  **  of  a  tawny  Indian  colour  ;  but,  I  think,  the  fairest  and 
clearest  I  ever  saw  of  that  complexion :  for  you  may  perceive  a  blush 
or  change  of  colour  in  some  of  their  faces  on  any  sudden  surprise  of 
passion,  which  I  could  never  discern  in  any  otlier  Indians.'^ 

Considerable  variety,  however,  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  colour 
known  by  the  general  epithet  white. 

That  singular  description  of  human  beings  called  Albinos,  possesses 
a  skin  of  a  peculiar  reddish,  or  ^n  unnatural  white  tint,  with 
corresponding  yellowish  white  or  milk-white  hair, and  red  or  at  least 
very  light  blue  or  grey  eyes.  The  cutaneous  organ  has  sometimes 
a  roughness,  which  has  been  cpnstrucd  as  an  approach  to  a  degree 
of  lepra.]:     The  hair  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  unnaturally  white 


^  Observaliont  made  oh  a  Voyage  round  the  PVorld^  p.  229.  He  says  that  the 
eonplexion  of  the  chiefs,  or  best-forme  J  race  in  Otaheite,  '^  is  of  a  white,  tioctured 
with  A  brownish  jellon-,  however  not  so  strongly  mixed,  but  that  on  the  cheek  of  the 
fairest  of  the  women  you  may  easily  distinguish  a  spreading  blush.** 

t  Voyages^  V.  ii.  p.  40. 

t  Blumenbach  has  given  lin  interesting  description  of  two  brothers  who  lire  in 
the  Vale  of  Chamouny.  ^*  Cutis  corum,  praetcr  niborenTsingularem,  maxime  in  facie 
eonspicuum,  pneprimis  epidermide  in  niveos  et  tenellos  furfures  quasi  fitiscente, 
memorabilis  erat.  Capilli  autem  lanae  capriniae  similes,  turn  recto  et  omnisinflexus 
experto  dccursu,  tum  insueto  colore  ex  albu  singulariter  flarescente,  erant  iDsigoes. 
Quibas  etiam  cilia,  et  snpercilia,  et  pubes  tenella,  cum  mcntum  tum  reliquum  corpus 
obsidens,  respondcbant.**  De  Oculit  Leueceikiopum^  et  fridia  Motu^  io  Commtnttt- 
tto/L,  Reg.  Soc.  ScierU.  GVetting.  v.  7. 

Dr.  WiNTBRBOTTOM  HtLw  a  whitc  African  woman  with  a  remarkably  coarse  and 
wrinkled  skin  ;  it  was  dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  marked  with  deep  furrows. 
It  had  a  reddish  tinge  in  parts  exposed  to  the  suo,  being  of  a  dirty  white  in  other 
situations.  Black  spots,  like  freckles,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  were  thickly  scattered 
orer  the  skin.  Another  tall  and  well-formed  white  Negro  had  a  similar  rough, 
faamh,  and  freckled  skin.  Another  young  white  Negress  had  the  skin  of  an  unpleasant 
dead-looking  white,  and  pretty  smooth,  but  beginning  to  assume  a  eraeked 
appearance  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  Account  of  the  Native  Afriaui^  t.  ii.p' 
167-170. 

In  five  or  six  seen  by  Cook  at  Otabeite,  the  skin  was  of  a  dead  while,  like  the 
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and  soft ;  it  bss  Dot  the  Bnotry  whitenesa  of  old  age,  aor  the  degaot 
light  ydknr  or  flsxen  appearance  of  the  fair-haired  (Uonditu  Fr.) 
Oennan  variety^  hut  it  is  compared  to  that  of  milk  or  cream,  or  of 
a  white  horse.  The  eyehroirs,  eyelasbei,  beard,  the  hair  of  other 
parts,  and  often  a  soft  domtcoveringthe  whole  body, are  of  the  same 
colour.  The  iris  is  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  the  pupil  intensely 
red  ;*  these  parts,  in  short,  are  exactly  similar  to  the  coiresponding 
ones  in  white  rabbits  and  ferrets.t 

The  characters  of  the  Albino  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
colouring  principle,  common  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes.  Thm  the 
former  has  the  hue,  which  its  cellular  and  vascular  conteztore  pro- 
duces; the  hair  is  reduced  to  its  simple  organic  groundwork;  and 
in  the  eyes,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  pigmentum,  the  colour 
of  the  iris  defends  on  the  fine  vessels  which  are  so  nnmerooB  in  its 
cOBipouUon,  and  that  of  the  pnpil  on  the  still  greater  number  of 
capillaries  which  almost  entirely  form  the  choroid  membrane. 


Doieof  awbitttione,  tcurr;,  uidcoTcrednitlia  while  doim:  Ihcr  but  whilabiir, 
burd,  ejabrom,  uid ercluhei.    IUwemworth.  royngei;  t.  ]i.  p.  183. 
■  "  Ocaliln  aoif enudi  caniealonin  klbonim  ocdUi  p«rfecte  limjlei: 
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The  dose  connexion  of  these  parts,  in  respect  to  their  colour, 
is  evideneed  hy  the  fact  that  neither  is  ever  separately  affected. 

The  state  of  the  eyes  is  the  principal  source  of  inconvenience. 
The  ahsence  of  the  black  pigment,  which  has  the  important  o£Bcc 
of  absorbing  superfluous  portions  of  light,  renders  the  eye  prcter- 
naturally  sensible  of  this  stimulus.  Strong  Ughts  affect  the  organ 
painfully:  even  the  glare  of  open  day  is  too  much.  Hence  the  eye- 
lids arc  more  or  less  closed ;  the  eyes  are  described  as  weak  and 
tender,  and  sometimes  as  affected  with  chronic  lippitudo.  These 
evils  are  balanced,  in  some  measure,  by  superior  power  of  vision  in 
twilight,  dusk,  or  imperfect  darkness.  *'  Ad  nocturnam  qoidem 
caliginem,  non  magis  quidquam  discernere  poterant  ac  alii  homines. 
In  crepnsculo  autero,  et  ad  lunae  debiliorem  lucem,  longe  acQtius  ac 
vulgo  possumus  vidcbant.  Fnlgida  vero  lux,  sive  meridiana  sereno 
caelo,  sive  candelarum  aliusve  ignip,  non  quidcm  per  se  valde 
molestus  ipsis  vidcbatur,  vcrum  plane  inutilis ;  cum  quidcm  candem 
sine  graviorc  iucomraodo  aut  dolorc  perferre  possent,  non  aliter 
autem  cxinde  occaecarcotur,  ac  nos  ubi  soils  fulgore  aut  nivis  can- 
dorc  subito  perstringimur.''* 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  seen  seven  examples  of  this  peculiarity  in  the 
Negro  race.  Three  of  them  were  sisters;  having  two  other  full 
sisters  who  were  black.  Two  of  them  bore  black  children  to  black 
men.  They  were  uncommonly  shrewd,  quick  in  their  apprehension 
and  reply.  Their  eyes  were  in  a  perpetual  tremulous  vibration, 
very  weak,  and  much  affected  by  (he  sun ;  but  they  could  see  better 
than  other  persons  in  the  night.  The  fourth  is  a  womaM,  whose 
parents  came  from  Guinea,  and  had  three  other  children  of  their 
own  colour.    She  is  freckled;  and  has  such  weak  eyes,  that  she  is 


UBien  apcrtae  lucis  iiitoleraniia,  quam  pnBtcrtiui  pott  Tariolas  ortatn  narrabani 
ciMtodefl.  Cilia  ct  supcrciUa  pallide  flava,  ct  capillltium  totuin  (>jusUiMu  quidcm 
roloris  (blond)  pallidc  flavi,  at  pcnitus  iu  dcnaiifsimoN  circiniios  rrispatum,  il 
duriuaculani  iEthiopisIanajn  ad  amussimrefcrons.  Ilebcti  vidfbatnr  ingeiiio,  ct 
pudibnnda  tpectuturcs  admittcbat ;  saniMima  caileroquin  ct  c;;rci;ia  ror|iQris 
proportiuiic.  Cognatos  onincs  nij^enriiiio!)  jfiitliiopt's  habuisiso  diccbatur."  Nortv 
Sptries  Quadrupcdum.  pp.  10—11.  Note  n. 
*  Ulumsnb.icr  in  lib,  cil. 
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obliged  to  wear  a  shade  in  the  siimmcr;  bu(  she  sees  better  in  (he 
nigbt.  She  bore  an  Albino  child  to  a  black  man.  Another  white 
Negress  had  a  black  daughter  by  a  black  man.  The  last  instance 
was  a  male,  tall,  with  tremulous  weak  eyes.* 

Wafer  has  given  a  good  description  of  those  trhich  ar«  met  villi 
in  the  isthmus  of  Dnricn.  Their  skin  is  milk-n-hitc,  much  like  the 
coluur  of  n  white  hnrsc,  and  covered  with  a  short  down.  "  They 
sec  not  very  well  in  the  san,  poring  in  the  clearest  day,  their  eyes 
bi-ing  but  weak,  and  running  with  water  if  the  sun  shine  towardi 
them:  tw  that  in  the  day-time  they  care  not  to  go  abroad,  ooless  it 
be  a  cloudy  dark  day.  But  no ttvith standing  their  being  thus  slii|^sli 
and  dull  in  the  day-time,  yet  trhcn  moonsbiny  hights  come,  tbey 
are  all  life  and  activity,  running  abroad  and  into  tbc  woods,  skip- 
ping about  like  wild  bucks;  and  running  as  fast  by  moonlight,  crea 
in  the  gloom  and  shade  of  the  woods,  as  the  other  Indians'by  day, 
being  as  nimble  as  they,  though  not  so  strong  and  lusty."  Hence 
they  arc  colled  moon-eyed,  t 

The  peculiarity  always  exists  from  birlli;  it  never  changes  after- 
wards; and  it  is  propagated  by  generation. 

In  the  natural  history  of  our  species  the  Albinos  have  not  met 
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d  very  weak  sight,  was  the  son  of  a  white  Negro.    His 
three  brothers,   and* two  sisters,  were  black:   one  sister 
;e  like  himaelf.^ 

}sical  writer t  on  the  natural  history  of  man  has  conceived 
If  labour  under  a  disease,  which  he  refers  to  the  cachexise, 
iders  as  a-kin  to  leprosy ;  and  this  opinion  has  had  so  much 
with  Dr.  WiN'TERBOTTOM,  that  he  never  mentions  the 
in  his  first  volume,  which  contains  a  description  of  the 
Africans;    but  thrusts  them  into  the   second,   among  the 

• 

sider  these  views  completely  incorrect.  The  individuals  in 
i  do  not  exhibit  a  single  character  of  disease.  All  their 
8  are  executed  as  \u  other  persons.  They  are  born  of 
parents,  occur  among  the  robust  and  hardy  members  of 
;ribes,  and  a  similar  deviation  takes  place  in  many  wild 
Mr.  Jefferson  expressly  mentions,  of  the  seven  cases 
e  saw  in  American  Creole  Negroes,  that  all.  the  individuals 
11  formed,  strong,  and  healthy. 

first  example  mentioned  by  Dr.  Winxerbottom,J  is  the 
r  of  two  Mulattoes,  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  all  the 
ea tares,  with  woolly  hair  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  a 
tailing  in  whiteness  that  of  an  European,  without  anything 
jable  in  its  appearance  or  texture.  Her  eyes  were  between 
ind  light  hazel  colour,  and  not  much  affected  by  light. 
le  no  signs  here  of  cachexia  or  leprosy ;  nor  are  there  any 
ivo  Swiss  youths  descrilu^d  by  Blumenbach,  and  before  him 
i8UR£.§  They  seem,  indeed,  to  be  short  for  their  ag^:  the 
as  twenty-two  years  old,  with  the  stature  of  fifteen;  the 
•  seventeen,  with  that  of  twelve.  Two  writers  of  very  dif- 
haracters,  who  had  both  seen  African  Albinos,  seeoh  to  have 
felt  that  the  notion  of  diseaifc  was  quite  unfounded ;  and 


ITBBBOTTOM  in  itb.  cit.. 

MENBACH  deG.JL  Far.  A  a/,  sect.  iii.  §77.     He  lermi  it  ''Varietal 
i  ex  morbo!>a  affectiono." 
cit.  II.  167. 
ages /tans  let  Alpes,  IV.  303. 
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haw  used  the  very  same  words  in  convpyinjt  their  stroni;  opinion  to 
thiseRcct:  "Pretendre  qne  ce  aont  des  Negres  naina,  dont  nw 
esptce  de  l^pre  a  blanchi  la  pcau,  c'cst  comme  ai  Ton  disolt  que  In 
DolrB  eox-m&mea  sont  des  blancs  que  la  Ikpit  a  tioircia."*  "  Ccte- 
nim,"  savs  Pallas,  "  huce  varietates  ^thiopum  albaa  non  magls 
morbosam  Qaturam  (quod  Bliihrnbachio  placoit)  appellari  poise 
puto,  quaro  ipsa  ^thiopum  nigrcdo  morbus  est."t 

Thii  variety  was  first  observed  in  the  Afiican,  as  (he  gnat 
diference  of  colour  renders  the  variation  more  striking:  hence  the 
indinduals  were  termed  Lencathiopes,^  or  white  Negroet:  their 
pecoliar  constitution — for  the  deviation  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  trady — may  be  conveniently  termed,  after  some 
modern  authors,  leucsethiopia.  From  their  avoiding  the  light,  tbe 
Dutch  gave  them  (in  tbe  island  of  Java)  the  content ptoous  appella- 
titm  of  Kakkerlakken,  cockroaches,  insects  that  ran  about  in  the 
dork ;  and  hence  the  French  name  Gbacrclas.  The  Spaniards  called 
them  Albinos,  and  the  French  Blafards. 

So  far  is  this  variety  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  or  svea  to 
the  torrid  zone,  that  there  is  no  race  of  men,  nor  any  part  of  tbe 
gtobe,*in  which  itmay  not  occur.     Blumenbach§  has  seen  nxteen 
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of  America.  The  Afriean  Albioos  do  not  preeent  that  entire  ab- 
•eiice  of  coloaring  matter  Aom  the  eye,  which  we  observe  in  the 
Eoropean  instances.  Mr.  Jeffsrson  does  not  mention  the  colours 
of  the  eyes;  but  Dr.  Winterbottom  describes- them  as  light  bine 
9t  brown.    They  were  as  weak  as  the  red  eyes  of  our  Albinos. 

Mr.  BoWDiCH  informed  me  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  has  col- 
lected nearly  a  hundred  white  Negroes.    , 

Humboldt  *  says  that  examples  of  this  degeneration  are  rare  in 
the  copper-coloTired  race.  Yet  they  seem  rather  unmeivus,  by 
Wiper's  description,  in  the  isthrans  of  Darien.  In  the  gardens  oi 
a  palace  belonging  to  Montezuma,  were  (bund,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  among  rare  birds,  and  other  curiosities,  "  Albinesi 
d'ogni  e\k  et  d'ogni  ses80.t 

Dubois  states  that  they  are  not  uncommon  among  the  Hindoo^.;): 
Cook  met  with  them  in  several  islands  of  the  Pacific.^ 
In  all   cases,  however^  this  leucsethiopic  constitution   has  only 
occurred  sporadically,    or  in  detached  instances,    as  a  congenital 
variety,  from  individuals  of  the  ordinary  characters  in  their  respective- 
raees.    It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  whole  tribesof  Albinos  exist 
in  Afirica,||    Java,   Ceylon,  and  the  isthmus  of   Darien  ;1I   but  no 
eye-witness  reports  such  a  fact;  and  Wafer,**  whose  authority  is- 
often  eitad,  expressly  mentions ''  that  they  are  not  a  distinct  race  by 
themselves,  but  now  and  then  one  is  bred  of  a  copper-coloured  father 
and  mother/^     Hence  Ihe  notion  of  entire  leucoetliiopic  nations  may 
le  regarded  as  completely  unfounded. 


*  Penonal  Narraiite,  iii.  288. 

+  Carm  Lettere  Amerirane;  t.  i.  let.  5. 

X  On  ike  Character^  Manners^  <^c.  of  ike  People  of  India;  n.  199. 

i  At  Otaheite ;  Hawkbsworth'i  Collection,  ii.  99, 188:  at  the  Society  Ules,  and 
Nnr  Caledonia;  Voy.  tovards  the  S.  Pole,  ii.  114:  at  Hapaee  and  Anhamooko 
(rriendlj  isles;;  Foy,  to  the  Pueific,  i.  881. 

I  **  Lea  Albinos  sont  k  la  rerit^  une  nation  tr^s petite  et  tresrare  ;  ils  habitent 
IQ  milieu  de  TAfrique,  leur  faiblessc  ne  leur  permet  j^uere  des'^carter  deg  caTernet 
OQ  Ut  demeurent ;  cependant  let  Nd^res  en  attrapent  quelqacfois,  et  noui  Its 
•dittona  d*eux  par  curiosity.**    Voltairi  Ettaiiui^la  Mtmrt^  introduction. 

%  BuPPON  by  Wood  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  388,  344, 419. 

••  Loc.  cil, 

A'o.XI.  Zk 
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There  is  another  dpscriptton  of  meu  with  a  veryfiur  or  white  iklof 
yellow  (ntxeo)  or  rod  hair,  and  generally  bbie  or  light  gray  eyn 
(iridet.)  Such  individuals,  when  the  health  ii  good,  and  the  cir 
(.ulatioQ  actire,  have  a  rosy  tint,  which  is  deeper  and  more  florid  ia 
the  lace.  The  cutaneous  capillaries  are  easily  filled ;  and  their  "  ele- 
qnent  blood"  sympathizes  with  every  mental  emotion.  The  mdent 
and  modem  Germans,  and  the  nations  descended  from  them,  the 
Belxians,  Dutch,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  English,  &c.  have  thischsiracter. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  most  extensive  race,  including  neariy  all  the 
people  ennraerated  in  the  first  division,  with  the  skin,  althongh  white 
possessing  more  or  less  ofa  brown  tint,  accompanied  with  dark  brows 
or  htack  htur,  and  dark  eyes. 

n.  Krtfow  or  o/ive(gilvns  or  bnxeus,  a  middle  tint,  between  that 
of  ripe  wheat  and  boiled  qnince  or  dried  lemon-peel)  characteiizei  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  usually  called,  together  with  tlie  inhabitants  of 
great  part  of  Asia,  Tartars  (Tatars). 

in.  Red  or  copper  colour  {bronzi  Fr.  an  obscure  orange  or  rasty 
iron  colour,  not  unlike  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree)  prevails  ii 
various  shades  over  nearly  the  whole  continent  of  America,  and  b 
almost  confined  to  that  dirision  of  the  globe. 
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intermediate  shade  of  coloar.  The  opposite  extremes  run  inta  each 
other  by  the  nicest  and  most  deh'cate  gradations  ;  and  it  is  the  same 
in  every  other  pai  ticular,  in  which  the  various  tribes  of  the  homan 
species  differ.  This  forms  no  slight  objection  to  the  hypothesis  or 
distinct  species:  for,  on  that  supposition,  we  cannot  define  their 
number,  nor  draw  out  the  boundaries  that  divide  them ;  whereas,  in 
animals  most  resembling  each  other,  the  different  species  are 
preserved  pure  and  unmixed.  Neither  does  the  colour,  which  I  have 
described  in  general  terms  as  belonging  to  any  particular  race,  prevail 
so  universally  in  all  the  individuals  of  that  race  as  to  constitutute  an 
invariable  character,  as  we  should  expect  if  it  arose  from  a  cause  so 
uniform  as  an  original  specific  difference;  its  varieties,  on  the 
contrary,  point  out  the  action  of  other  circumstances.  Thus,  although 
the  red  colour  is  very  prevalent  on  the  American  continent,  travellers 
have  observed  fair  tribes  in  several  parts ;  as,  Ulloa*^  and 
BouGUERt  in  Peru;  Cook}  and  Vancouver§  at  Nootka  Sound; 
HuMfiOLDTJl  near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  ;  and  Weld  near  the 
United  States.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand  vary  from  a  deepish 
black  to  an  olive  or  yellowish  tinge.1I  In  the  Friendly  Islands  many 
of  the  women  are  as  fair  as  those  of  Spain  or  Portugal;  several  of 
both  sexes  are  of  an  olive  colour ;  and  many  of  a  deep  brown.**^ 

The  domestic  animals  exhibit  varieties  entirely  analogous  to  those 
which  have  been  just  enumerated  ;  a  fact  so  familiarly  known  with 
respect  to  the  sheep,  pig,  horse,  cow,  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  &c.  that 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  support  the  assertion  by  any  details.    The 


•  Foyage  to  SotUh  America ;  i.  857. 

t  lUlation  aMgie  du  Foyagc,  Ac;  in  Acad,  da  Scieaca,  1740,  p.  «74.  He 
repr«MnU  the  PeniTiant  at  the  foot  of  the  Gordillerat  to  be  oearlj  ai  white  as 
Guropeaot. 

X  He  represents  the  colour  of  their  skin  as  not  very  diflTerent  from  that  of 
Europeans,  but  with  a  pale  dull  cast.     Foy.  to  the  Paei/te  ;  ii.  308. 

§  Voyage;  i.S05. 

0  PoUtkal  Ettayon  the  Kingdom  of  Nt»  Spam;  i.  lii. 

9  AxosasoN,  tfi  CooK*s  Voyago  io  the  Pae{fic ;  u  154. 

••  Cook's  Foyageto  the  Pacific  ;  i.  381. 
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Icncttthiopic  constitiition  occurs  (oo  in  wild  and  domesticated  sbh 
mats,  as  veil  as  in  the  human  subject.  It  has  been  obaerred  (not 
tomestion'the  well-known  examples  of  the  rabbit,  ferret,  ntooMi 
iiorse)  in  the  monkey,  sqnirre],  rat,  hamster,  gniuea.pig,  molei 
opossum,  niartiu,  weasel,  roe,*  fox,i-  rhinoceros,^  elephant,^  badger, 
beaver,!!  bear,  camel,1!  buffalo,**  and  ass.tt  The  crow,  black- 
bird, canary-bird,  partridge,  common  font,  and  jicacock, are  some- 
times  the  subjects  of  it ;  but  it  has  never  been  seen  in  any  cold- 
blooded animal. 

In  the  leacietbiopic  mammalia  and  birds  just  enumerated,  the 
nature  and  characters  of  the  deviation  seem  to  b«  perfectly  aas- 
logoQS  to  those  of  (he  human  Albino.  The  pure  whitenoss  of  tbeir 
■kin  and  other  integuments,  and  the  redness  of  the  iris  and  pupi), 
nark  the  same  deficieocy  of  colouring  matter.  A  white  moufe 
possessed  by  Blukenbacb  also  exhibited  the  intolerance  of  I^U, 
which  has  been  noticed  almost  uniTersally  in  the  human  exanndw. 
the  animal  kept  its  eyelids  closed  even  in  the  twilight.^ 

When  two  varieties  copulate  together,  the  offspring  naaMm 
neither  parent  wholly,  but  partakes  of  the  form  and  other  properties 
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of  both.  This  cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  hybrid  generation, 
as  authors  apply  that  word  to  the  animals  produced  by  the  copula- 
tion of  different  species ;  as,  of  the  horse  and  ass,  the  canary-bird 
and  goldfinch,  fn  this  sense,  hybrids  are  never  produced  in  the 
haman  species.  ''  Non  desunt/'  says  Blumenbach,  **  historic 
D^fai^dae  hominum  cum  brutis  copulse,  quando  aut  viri  cum  bestiarum 
femellis  rem  habuerunt,  sivc  effrcua  tali  bid  ine  rapti,*  sive  ex  vesana 
continentiae  opinione,t  sivc  quod  mcdicum  usum  ex  ejusmodi  facinbre 
sperarent  \X  ^^^  fcminas  a  brutorum  masculis§  subactas  esse  rela- 
torn  est,  sive  violent!  stnpro  id  accident,  sive  sollicitantibus  ex 
libidine  insanientibus  fenjinis,||  sive  prostituentibus  sesc  ex  religiosa 
superstitione;^  nullum  tamen  unqnam  a  teste  fide  digno  relatum 


*  Th.  Warton  ad  Thbocriti  Idyll,  i.  88.  p.  19.  "  Audivi  ex  doeto  quodam 
mmico,  qui  per  Siciliam  iDsulam  iter  faciens,  ibidem  cum  ?etera  monumenta,  tum 
popiili  mores  accuratius  iovestigaferat,  inter  coufessionit  articulot  a  Siculit 
cftprariit  apiid  roontcs  vitara  solitariam  degentibus,  etiamnum  per  tacerdotet  pro- 
priot  rite  solerc  exigi,  au  rem  cum  hircis  suis  habuerint!** 

t  Mart,  a  Balmoartsn,  Peregrinatio  in  Egyptum^  Arabiam,  &e.  p.  73. 
'^Ex  Alchanica  Egypti  cgressi,  Tenimas  ad  casale  quoddam  Belbes  dictum^  abi 
esrabenae  eunti  Damascum  sumua  coDJUDcti.  Ibi  vidimus  sanctum  uDUfn  Sarace- 
■icam,  inter  arcnarum  cumulos,  ita  ut  ex  utcro  matriy  prodiit,  Dadum  sedeotem. 
AodiTimus  sanctum  ilium,  quem  eo  loco  vidimus,  pubUcitus  apprime  commeDdari: 
earn  esse  humincm  sanctum,  divioum  ac  integritate  prascipuom,  eo  quod  nee 
foBminarura  unquam  esset  nee  puerornm,  sed  tantummodo  assellamm  concubitor 
«tqoe  mularum.'* 

tHoc  fine  Persas  ischiade  laborantes  onagras  inire  Pallas  auctor  eat,  in 
Nemem  NardUehen  Beytrdgeny  p.  ii.  pag.  S8. 

4  Phillips,  speaking  of  the  baboons  of  Guinea  in  Chdrchill*8  CoUeetion  of 
foymgetj  v.  6.  p.  21 1,  says,  *^  Here  are  a  vast  number  of  overgrown  large  baboons, 
momm  as  big  as  a  large  maatiflTdog,  which  go  in  droves  of  fifty  and  one  liundred 
together,  and  are  very  dangerous  to  be  met  with,  eapecially  by  women;  whom  I 
bave  been  credilri|riofonned  they  have  often  seiied  upon,  ravished,  and  in  that 
ktod  abased,  one  after  another,  till  they  have  killed  them. 

I  Ita  femioas  KamUcbadalieas  quondam  cum  canibus  coiviMe  Stsllbr  refert, 
in  Bttekreibung  von  Kamtfckatka^  p.  989. 

%  Uttlendesise  feminn  cum  hircosaero:  de  quosingolari  ritu  videsis  uberrime 
disserentera  DTHAMCtRTfrT.K  fk  Recherch$M  tur  POrigim  dtt  Artt  de  la 
Grice,  t.  1,  p.  3«0. 
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RmiipGrimus  exemptuni,  ubi  fecunda  crascrit  ejusmodi  copula, 
hybridumque  ex  hmnitiis  cum  bestia  immani  coitn  progn&tiuii 
fuerit."  Vet  tlie  laws  of  various  couotries  have  directed  th&t  tbe 
fruit  of  such  uDiiaturat  intercourse  should  be  bumed,  or  othenrise 
destroyed. 

We  can  only  speak,  in  the  human  subject,  of  such  bybride  as 
proceed  from  cttputatiovof  Ihe  diflereut  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  ijiecies,  as  of  a  cart-horse  and  a  racer,  the  green  and  wlule 
canary-birds.  Sec.  These  unions  have  a  great  effect  in  changing  tbe 
colour,  conformation,  and  other  properties  of  tnc  u&pring,  and 
are  consequently  employed  with  tronderful  advantage  in  improving 
the  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals,  particularly  the  horse,  sbeep, 
and  cattle. 

Children  produced  from  the  copulation  of  different  races  exhibit 
the  middle  (or  nearly  so)  between  the  two  tints  of  their  parents. 
This  law  holds  good  universally ;  climale  not  making  the  smaltest 
difference:  Mnlattoes  precisely  simitar  are  produced  from  the  m^on 
of  Negroes  and  Europeans,  whether  in  Africa,  in  the  East  Iitdiet, 
in  the  sugar  islands,  in  North  America,  or  in  Europe.  From  a 
refinement  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 

■    finest 
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lo  colour,  figui'C,  and  moral  qualities,  the  Mulatto  is  a  medium 
between  the  European  and  African.  The  colour  is  more  or  less 
yellow,  brown,  or  tawny,  according  as  the  European  father  may  have 
been  fair  or  dark;  and  the  countenance  has  the  middle  form  between 
that  of  both  parents.*  There  is  no  redness  of  the  cheek.  The 
hair  is  curled  and  black,  but  much  longer  than  that  of  the  Negro ; 
and  the  iris  is  dark.  In  cleanliness,  capacity,  activity,  and  courage, 
they  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Ntegroes. 

Europeans  and  Mulattos  produce  Tcrccrons  (sometimes  also  called 
Quarterons,  Moriscos,  and  Mestizos).  The  hair  and  countenance  of 
these  resemble  the  European  :  the  former  has  nothing  of  the  grand- 
mother s  woolly  curl:  the  skin  has  a  slight  brown  tint,  and  the  cheeks 
are  red.  fn  the  Dutch  colonies  they  often  have  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair.  The  stain  of  the  black  blood  is  principally  visible  in  the  organs 
of  generation :  the  scrotum  is  blackish  in  the  male,  and  the  labia 
padendi  dark  or  purplish  in  the  female. 

lo  political  rights  these  class  with  the  Mulattoes  in  the  European 
colonies. 

Europeans  and  Tcrccrons  produce  Quarterons  or  Quadroons 
(ochavones,  octavoncs,  or  al vinos),  which  arc  not  to  be  distin*^ 
guished  from  whites  ;  but  they  arc  not  entitled,  in  Jamaica  at 
least,  to  the  same  legal  privileges  as  the  Europeans  or  white 
Creoles,  because  there  is  still  a  contamination  of  dark  blood,  although 
DO  longer  visible.  It  is  said  to  betray  itself  sometimes  in  a  relic  of 
the  peculiar  strong  smell  of  the  great-grandmother. 

Tlie   genealogy  of  these  hybrid  races  is  carried  into  the  fifth 
generation,  the  children  of  Europeans  and  Quarterons  being  called 


*  Wlictbpr  eid;tf  colour  or  sex  afTccts  the  offspring  more  stronglj^  thanlheother, 
isan  JDtercstingqiiStion,  wiiich  we  have  not  the  means  of  answering  saticfactorilj. 
I  find  an  opinion  esp.essed,  that  in  the  union  of  the  European  and  Negress  the 
oobler  blood  predominates.  Estwick,  !  I  htory  of  Jamaica ;  ii.  835.  There  is  t!ic 
*^e  autlyity  for  an  opinion  that  male  and  female  Mulattos  do  not  produce  so  manj 
••hildren  together,  as  if  they  were  wiited  respcctirely  toNcgrenscs  and  Europeans. 
Mr.  Lojfo,  in  his  fUstory  of  Jamaica,  givoa  a  similar  testimony  on  this  p<»iut,  and 
^^at  in  strong  terms. 
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Quiuterbns*  (puchurlns  Spar).  It  is  not  crcdiblt?  4lial  any  tme*  af 
mixed  origin  can  remain  in  tliis  case,  according  to  the  obflerratiou 
of  tite  mont  judicious  cyc-witnessea  concerning  the  third  gensratlvB, 
viz.  that  in  colour  and  liabit  of  body  they  cannot  be  distiognished 
from  their  European  progemlors.  Accordingly,  even  the  law  is  lunr 
natisHcd,  and  considers  them  sufficiently  nbitened  to  enjoy  itB  foU 
protection:  they  are  legally  white,  and  free. 

By  an  opposite  course  of  proceeding,  the  Mulatto  offspring  of  tbc 
European  and  Negro  may  be  reduced  again  to  the  character  of  the 
latter.  If  the  Mulatto  be  paired  with  a  Negro,  and  the  children 
again  and  again  wilh  Negroes,  the  fourth  generation  is  perftctly 
black. 

Thus,  In  iibudience  to  (bat  principle  by  which  the  properties  of  tke 
offspring  depend  on  those  of  the  parents,  «e  have  the  power  of 
changing  one  species  into  another  by  repeated  intermixtnre.  If  the 
offspring  of  a  vi-bite  woman  and  a  black  be  matched  with  a  b'.ack 
man,  and  this  process  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  form  of  lbs 
original  mother  is  entirely  lost,  and  that  of  the  folher  lubstitntcd: 
or,  vice  versa,  (n  tins  manner  tbc  colour  of  the  race  may  bt 
completely  changed  in  three  or  fonr  generuiious  ;  while  it  ae<rer  has 
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whit^,  and  his  skin  is  of  a  particular  transparency.  The  small 
beard,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of  the  eyes 
are  more  frequflit  indications  of  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  than 
the  nature  of  the  hair." 

They  have  often  some  parts  of  the  body  darker  than  others ;  and 
this  is  always  the  case  with  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes. 
European  fathers  and  Mestee  mothers  produce  Quarterons,  Qua* 
tralri^  or  Castizos,  corresponding  to  Tercerous  in  the  Negro  breed, 
and  not  distinguishable  from  Europeans  ;*  Quarteron  women  with 
Europeans,  Ochavons,  or  Octavons;  and  Europeans  with  female 
Octavons,  Puchuelos,  which  are  not  only  not  distinguishable  id  any 
respect  from  native  Europeans,  but  also  enjoy  full  legal  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  offspring  of  Negroes  and  Americans  we  called  Zambos  or 
Sambos  ;t  and  sometimes  Mulattos.  Negroes  with  Mulattos  produce 
Zambos^  de  Mulata  (griffos,  or  cabros) ;  an  European  and  Zambo, 
a  Mulatto ;  an  American  and  Zambo,  a  Zambaigo.  The  offspring 
of  the  Zambos  are  styled,  in  derision,  by  the  Spaniards,  Cholos  ; 
that  of  a  Negro  and  Zamba  is  called  Zambo  prieto  (black  Zambo).§ 


cploQr  are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  former ;  both  being  rery  fair,  and  some 
hfT«  efen  fresh  complexions.'*     Foi/age  to  South  America  ;  ii.  2S7. 

*  **  If  a  Mestiza  marry  a  white  man,  the  second  generation  differs  hardly  in  any 
iiMug  from  the  European  race.*'    Hubcbolot,  loc  eU. 

f  **•  The  descendants  of  Negroes  and  Indian  women  bear  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and 
cren  at  the  Ha? annah,  the  strange  name  of  Chino,  Chinese.  On  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  and,  as  appears  from  the  laws,  even  in  New  Spain,  they  are  called 
Zambos.  This  last  denomination  is  now  principally  limited  to  the  descendants  of 
a  Negro  and  a  female  Mulatto,  or  aNegro  and  a  Chinese  female.**  Huxboldt,  iac, 
eit. 

%  The  offspring  of  a  Negro  or  Negress  with  a  Mulatto  man  or  woman  is  called, 
in  the  English  coAnies,  Sambo.  Edwards*  History  of  the  fVeH  Indict;  ? .  2.  p.  18. 

f  If  a  Mulatto  and  Terceron,  or  Tcrccron  and  Quarteron,  intermix,  the  offspring 
are  called  *•  Tenti  en  ayrc*  by  the  Spaniards ;  because  they  remain  in  the  same  legal 
condition,  neither  advancing  nor  receding.    Ulloa,  Voyage^  i.  30. 

If  a  l*crceron  mixes  with  a  Mulatto  woman,  or  a  Quarteron  with  a  Terceron 
woman,  the  offspring  are  called  Saltatras,  or  retrogrades;  because  they  take  a  step 
backwards  towards  the  Negro  blood.    Ibid. 
No.  XL  2   L 
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"  In  a  country  governed  by  whites,  the  fomilieB  reputed  to  have 
the  leait  mixture  of  Negro  or  Mulatto  blood  are  natorally  the  moat 
boDOurcd.  Thus,  iu  (Spauish)  America,  tbe  greater  or  less  d»-. 
gree  of  vhiteness  of  ekin  decides  the  rank  of  an  individual  in  po- 
ciety.  A  white,  who  rides  bare-footed  on  horseback,  ihinka  be 
belongs  to  the  nobility  of  ths  country.  When  a  common  man  dia^ 
j)ute8  with  one  of  the  titled  lords  of  the  country,  be  is  freqnantfy 
heard  to  say,  '  Do  you  think  me  not  ao  white  as  yourself!'  It  b»- 
comca,  consequently,  a  very  interesting  buaineai  for  the  public  ni- 
nity  to  estimate  accurately  the  fractions*  of  European  blood  which 
belong  t«  the  different  casts." 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  families  suspected  of  being  of  mud 
blood  demand  from  the  high  court  of  justice  (Andeucia)  to  ban  it 
declared  ^at  they  ^aloog  to  the  whites.  These  declaratiooi  an 
not  always  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of  the  aeases.  We  aeo 
vary  swarthy  Mulattos,  who  have  the  address  to  get  theaiselns 
whitened  (this  is  the  vulgar  expresuon.)  When  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  too  repugnant  to  the  judgment  demanded,  the  petitiooar  is 
contented  with  an  expression  somewhat  problematical.    Tbe  sea- 
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teiic^  then  simply  bears^  *  that  such  individuals  may  consider  them- 
wehes  as  whites  (que  se  tengan  por  blancos).'  '** 

Where  several  races  are  brought  together,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  and  in  some  £uropean-Asiatic  settlements,  their 
mixlores  witb  each  other,  and  the  several  crossings  between 
the  original  races  and  their  various  descendants,  give  rise  to  a  vast 
nmnber  of  mixed  breeds^  and  every  possible  variety  of  colour. 
The  dark  races,  and  all  who  are  contaminated  by  any  visible  niix- 
tare  of  dark  blood,  are  comprised  under  the  general  denomination 
of  people  of  colour.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  by  this  superficial 
character  that  they  arc  distinguished  ;  all  other  physical  and  moral 
qualities  are  equally  influenced  by  those  of  the  parents.  The  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  the  Europeans  is  deteriorated  by  the 
mixture  of  black  or  red  blood  ;  while,  on  the  i||ier  hand,  an  infusion 
of  white  blood  tends  in  an  equal  degree  to  improve  and  ennoble  the 
^pialities  of  the  dark  varieties. 

The  general  law,  that  animals  produce  their  like,  by  which 
anlformity  of  species  is  maintained,  suffers  some  exceptions. — 
Children  do  not  always  resemble  their  parents  ;  and  hence  we  have 
occasionally  persons  produced  in  each  race  with  characters  ap* 
proaching  to  those  of  the  other  races.  Among  the  white  races  of 
Europe  scattered  instances  of  individuals  with  skins  nearly  as  dark 
as  those  of  the  Mongols  or  South-Sea  Islanders  are  not  unfrequent. 
I  lately  saw  a  girl,  whose  dark-olive  skin  and  jet-Uack  hair«  very 
much  like  those  of  a  Chinese,  joined  to  English  features,  made 
mt  suppose  that  there  was  some  mixture  of  blood :  it  turned  out, 
however,  that  her  parents  were  both  English ;  the  mother  dark,  but 
set  of  so  dee{>  a  tint  as  the  daughter,  and  the  father  fair.  Among 
the  Otaheiteans,^  descended  from  the  Malay  race,  individuals  with 
flight  brown  or  sandy  hair,  and  fair  complexion,  are  not  very  uncom^ 
mon  :^  and  Fqrster  saw,  in  the  island  of  Otaha,  a  man  with  a 
f&lr  freckled  skin  and  red  hair.f  Red-haired  individuals  have  been 
observed  in  most  of  the  dark  nations  ;  as,  the  Wotiaks,  Eskimaux, 


•  Humboldt  Po/t|i  Euaj/t;  i.  46,  247. 
^  FoRiTBR  Obs.  on  a  Voyage  round  the  fVorld ;  p.  f  29. 
X  ibid.  230. 
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Islanders  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Negroet.* 
The  origin  of  Albinos,  particulariy  in  the  dsrk  races,  is  a  returk* 
able  example  of  native  variety  of  colour. 

Id  the  mixed  breeds  too,  although  the  ohildren  generally  partake  . 
of  the  character  of  both  parents,  they  sometimes  resemble  ona 
only ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  'the  influence  of  the  other  is  oftM 
ohserred  in  the  second  or  third  generation.  Children  may  be  seen 
like  their  grandsires,  and  unlike  the  father  und  mother. 

Pit  quoqne,  ul  iDtoriluin  iiimiica  fxiitfrc  avonim 
PoMiot,  It  referinl  pcoMoniiti  aiepc  Eguras. 

Indc  Veniu  rariai  producil  sorla  Gguns, 
H^'orURiquiireferl  Tullu*,  roccsque,  coDiatquc. 

Ll-CBBT.  lib.  il. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  an  African  Alhinees  and  an  European  may 
produce  together  a  tme  Mulatto  ;t  the  offspring  receiving  its  darii 
tint  through  the  mother,  although  she  has  it  not  herself. 

The  offspring  of  a  black  and  white  may  be  either  block  or  wUte* 
instead  of  being  mixed ;  and  in  some  rare  eases  it  has  twea 
spotted. 

A  black  man  married  a  wliite  woman  in  York  ;  in  due  conm  of 
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gfandfkther  and  grandmother  black ;  and  in  every  family  related  to 
them  there  had  always  been  a  white  child.* 

A  Negress  had  twine  by  an  Englishman  :  one  was  perfectly  blacky 
with  shorty  woolly,  curled  hair ;  the  other  was  light,  with  long 

hwr.t 

Dr.  WiNTERDOTTOM  says,  that  in  a  family  of  six  persons  which 

he  knew,  one  half  was  almost  as  light  coloured  as  Mulattos,  while 
the  other  was  jet  black.     The  father  was  a  deep  black,  the  mother 

a  Malatto4 

Variations  of  colour,  analogous  to  those  just  enumerated,  are  of 
daily  occurrence  among  animals ;  as  in  the  production  of  black 
sheep,  cats,  horses,  foxes,  &c.  White  sheep  may  produce  black 
lambs;  and  gray  rabbits  may  bring  forth  either  white  (leucaethiopic) 
or  black  ones.  The  production  of  leucaethiopiejanimals  from  those 
of  the  ordinary  colour  is  very  common.  Id  the  beaver,  which  is  a 
wild  animal,  we  have  either  black  or  leucoetliiopic  white  ones  pro- 
duced from  the  common  animal.  Dr.  Buchanan  says  of  the  asses 
in  the  Carnatic,  that  '^  some  are  of  the  usual  ash  colour,  whilst 
others  are  almost  black,  in  which  case  the  cross  on  the  shoulders 
disappears.  Milk-white  asses  are  also  to  be  found,  but  they  are  rare. 
These  are  not  varieties  as  to  species  ;  for  black  individuals  have 
sometimes  ash-coloured  colts ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  black  colts  are 
sometimes  produced  by  ash-coloured  dams.''§ 

Two  common  peacocks  produced  fourteen  young:  two  were  white, 
the  rest  mepiMBfl  their  parents.|| 

The  native  or  congenital  varieties  thus  produced  are  propagated  by 
l^eneration,  and  become  established  as  permanent  breeds,  if  indi- 
viduals with  these  new  characters  constantly  intermix,  and  none 


*  These  instances  are  related  by  D.  Parsons  in  the  Philot.  Transact,  t.  55 ; 
and  Mem  to  be  of  uoquestiunable  authenticity. 

*^  Whitb  on  the  Regular  Gradation,  p.  122. 

X  On  the  Native  Africans,  ;  i.  188. 

§  Journey  from  Madras  through  Mysore^  Ac. ;  v.  I.  p.  7. 

))  Buffo.n;  t.  12.  p.  286,  note. 
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others  arc  admittcJ  iuto  the  breed.  Thus  the  leucKthiopic  coniH' 
tutioD  bafl  become  fixed  in  the  wliile  rabbit  and  ferret ;  and  thni, 
before  our  eyes,  as  conspicuous  a  deviation  from  the  commOD  stock 
has  been  fonncd,  aa  any  in  the  human  race.  Black  rams  are 
always  rejected  in  breeding;,  because  they  would  transfler  their 
colour  lo  their  progeny.  In  many  parts  of  England  all  the  cattle 
An  of  one  colour:  this  arises  from  the  long  established'  custom 
of  slonghtering  all  the  calves  which  Imvc  not  the  desired  tint 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  the  same  plan  were  adopted 
with  the  human  subject, — that  is,  if  persons  marked  by  certain  na- 
tive peculicrltics  were  united,  their  offspring  again  matched  with 
similar  individuals,  and  this  constantly  repeated, — any  native  variety 
might  be  fixed  as  a  permanent  breed.  Human  Albinos  are  too 
few  for  this  purpose :  hence  we  have  no  race  in  our  species  like  Om 
ferret  or  white  rabbit. 

The  disposition  to  change  is.  exhausted  in  one  {^aeration,  and 
the  characters  of  Ibe  original  stock  return,  unless  the  rariely  is 
kept  up  by  the  precaulion  above  mentioned,  of  excluding  from  the 
breed  all  which  have  not  the  new  characters.  Thus  when  African 
Albinos  iDtermiz  with  the  common  race,  tlie  offspring  generally  is 
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ences  of  colour  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  to  climate,  and 
particularly  to  the  degree  of  solar  heat,  is  entirely  unfounded,  will, 
I  trust,  be  fully  proved  hereafter.  Enough  has  now  been  said  to 
sbew  that  these  differences  depend  on  the  breed ;  and  that  the  hue 
of  the  offspring  follows  that  of  the  parents,  excepting  in  the  rare 
cases  of  natives  or  congenital  variety.  The  latter  examples  prove  that 
colour  is  not  an  essential  character  of  race  ;  that  identity  of  tint  is 
not  necessary  to  establish  descent  from  a  common  stock.  These 
occurrences,  together  with  the  numerous  examples  of  the  widest  de- 
viation in  colour  in  animals  confessedly  of  the  same  species,  fully 
authorise  us  to  conclude,  that,  however  striking  the  conJ]^t  may 
be  between  the  fair  European  and  the  ebon  African  ;  and  however 
unwilling  the  former  may  he  to  trace  up  his  pedigree  to  the  same 
Adam  with  the  latter,  this  superficial  distinction  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient to  establish  diversity  of  species. 

Examples  occur  of  individuals  spotted  with  different  colours  ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  those  of  spotted  animals.  Per- 
sons of  the  black  race  are  sometimes  marked  by  patches  of  white, 
of  various  size  and  number,  without  any  thing  like  diseases  of  the 
skin.    This  circumstance  has  been  observed  most  frequently  in  Ne- 
*  gToeSy  and  generally  begins  in  early  infancy ;  the  individuals  are 
called  spotted  or  piebald  Negroes  ;   in  French,  Negre^^ies,    Blu- 
MSMBACH  has  described  a  man  of  this  kind,  whom  he  saw  in  Lon- 
don:  a  servant  to  the  person  who  kept  the  animals  at  Exeter 
Gbange.    He  was  a  young  man,  perfectly  black,  excepting  the  um- 
bilical and  hypogastric  regions  of  the  abdomen*  and  the  middle  of 
the  lower  limbs,  including  the  knees  and  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
thighs  and  legs,  which  were  of  a  clear  and  almost  snowy  whiteness, 
but  spotted  with  black,  like  the  skin  of  a  panther.    His  hair  was 
two  colours.    On  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  head,  from  the 
to  the  forehead,  where  it  ended  in  a  sharp  point,  there  was 
irhite  spot,  with  a  yellower  tinge  than  those  on  the  tnmk  and  legs, 
hair  covering  this  was  white,  but  resembled  the  rest  in  other 
■^^•pects  *.  On  comparing  the  picture  of  this  man  with  three  others 


^  De   a.  H,    Far.   Nat.  tect.  iiu  $  48.    AMldungem  Natur-HittoHichcr 
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(a  boy  adA  two  girts),  lie  observes  that  the  white  spots  occupied  the 
abdomen  and  thfghs,  never  appearing  on  the  liands  and  feet,  vhieh 
parte,  vith  the  groiiiG,  are  the  first  to  turn  blnck  in  the  newly-bon 
Negroes ;  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  white  parts  was  ■yHH 
metrical.  Both  the  parents  of  this  man,  and  of  the  others,*  (rf 
whom  Blcmbnbach  had  collected  aci;ounts,  were  entirely  blaek  ; 
GO  that  BufFon's  conjecture  of  this  variety  being  produced  by  tbe 
cobabitation  of  a  Negro  n-ith  an  Albincss,  is  groundless. 

These  spots,  in  wbkb  the  ciidermis  is  perfectly  healthy;  and 
which  are  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  skin  only  by  (beir 
whibnMac,  ore  not  to  be  confounded  wiili  diseases  of  the  oi^ao, 
where  the  cuticle  becomes  scaly  or  branny,  which  are  frequent  ia 
some  of  the  black  races.  Nor  arc  they  peculiar  to  dark-coloured 
people.  Blumenbach  has  seen  two  instances  in  Germans;  one  of 
a  yonlh,  the.  other  of  a  man  sixty  years  old.  They  both  had  a 
rather  tawny  skin,  marked  here  and  there  with  various  rized  spots 
of  the  clearest  while.  They  appeared  Srst  in  the  former  in  in- 
fancy, and  in  the  latter  at  the  age  of  manhood. 

The  skin  differs  in  some  other  piopcrtics  besides  its  colour.  Tn- 
vellers  have  described  it  as  remarkably  soft  and  smooth,  and,  as  it 
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**  The  Peruvian  Indians/'  says  Humboldt^  **  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  distinguish  the  different  races  by  their  quick  sense 
of  smelly  have  formed  three  words  to  express  the  odour  of  the 
European,  the  Indian  American,  and  the  Negro ;  they  call  the 
first  pezuna,  the  second  posco,  and  the  third  graio/''^  He 
adds,  that  the  casts  of  Indian  or  African  blood  preserve  the 
odour  peculiar  to  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of  those  primi* 
tive  races. 


*  Humboldt,  Political  Essay ,  i.  24A. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  the  Hair,  Beard,  and  Cvlour  of  ike  Iria. 


Every  part  of  our  Tramc  deserves  to  be  attentively  coosi* 
dered  and  investigated.  The  liair,  which  is  faDnd.in  varraut 
form  and  quantity,  over  nearly  the  whole  external  sar&ce, 
might  seem  at, first  view  an  excrescence  hardly  worUty  of 
notice.  We  are  soon  struck,  however,  with  the  contrut 
between  man  and  animala,  in  respect  to  this  growth ;  with  ila 
general  abundance  over  the  whole  body  in  the  latter,  and  tlie 
comparative  nakednese  or  the  former;  while  in  the  head 
these  proportions  are  reversed,  and  its  copious  and  long  growth, 
to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  animals,  forms  a  disUa- 
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all  power  of  exhibiting  vital  processes^  may  be  regarded,  like 
it,  as  dead  matter. 

Each  hair  may  be  traced,  through  the  cuticle  aud  surface  of 
the  cutis,  to  a  bulb  situated  partly  in  the  corion  of  the  latter 
organ,  and  partly  in  the  cellular  texture  which  unites  it  to  the 
subjacent  parts.  This  bulb  consists  of  a  d&nse  external  cover- 
ing, in  which  the  tubular  root  of  the  hair,  and  a  conical 
vascular  pulp,  by  which  thut  root  is  secreted,  are  contained.* 
The  vascular  body  adds  the  new  matter  to  the  root  of  the 
hair,  which  is  elongated  by  these  additions,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  nail  grows  by  its  root.  The  conical  vascular  pulp,  and 
the  hollow  of  the  hair  in  wliich  it  is  lodged,  are  easily  seen  in 
the  larger  examples,  w^hich  the  whiskers  of  many  mammalia 
afford.  The  precise  relations  of  the  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum 
to  the  hair  have  not  been  ascertained  ;  it  is  not  settled  whether 
these  coverings  are  simply  perforated,  or  whether  productions 
of  them  are  continued  over  the  hairs.  U  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  colouring  principle  is  of  a  common  nature  in  the  skin 
and  hair:  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
them  10  texture. 

The  colourless  Albino  has  a  soft  white  hair.  In  the  first 
or  white  variety  of  the  human  species,  every  gradation  from 
the  fair  to  the  dark  is  accompanied  by  correspondent  alterations 
in  the  tint  of  the  hair.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  nations,  but  of 
individuals,  in  the  white  races.  A  light  complexion  and  thin 
skin  are  accompanied  with  delicate  fair  or  red  hair;  a  dark  one 
aad  thick  skin  with  black  hair»  almost  invariably,  even  in  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  family ;  a  difference  which,  according  to 
the  philosopliy  of  some  writers,  would  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  classing  them  in  distinct  species. 

The  four  coloured  varieties  of  men  have  black  hair,  which 
is  always  stronger  and  coarser  in  texture  than  in  the  whites. 


*  See  till*  arlidt'  IIaiu,  in  Comparative  Anatomy ^  in  the  ryclopaiuia  of 
^-  Rek^;  rontiiljtjUd  by  Dr.  Macartney,  Professor  of  Anatomy  ia 
Trinity  C'ollrcf,  Dublin. 
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This  difference  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  Chineae,  wbo 
contemptaously  compare  tbe  hair  of  Europeaos  to  the  soft  tat 
of  tbe  smaller  animals.  la  Negroes,  native  Americans,  and 
New  Zealanders,  I  have  found  the  texture  much  atronger 
than  in  tbe  darkest  Europeans.  A  striklDg  proof  that  tbe 
colour  of  the  hair  depends  on  that  of  the  skin  is  afforded  by 
tbe  spotted  Africans,  in  whom  the  hairs  g^rowing*  oot  of  a 
white  patch  on  the  bead  are  white.* 

The  principal  dilTerences  of  the  hair  may  be  brooght  onder 
tbe  four  following  beads ; 

1.  Brownish,  deviating  into  yellow  (flaxen)  or  red  on  one 
side,  and  black  on  the  other ;  copious,  soft,  long,  and  forming 
more  or  less  distinct  ringlets  or  undulations.  It  is  seen  io  tbe 
temperate  climates  of  Europe,  and  its  light  shades  formeiiy 
attracted  particular  notice  in  the  ancient  Germans.  Tbe  thia- 
skinned  Albino  Jias  the  softest  and  most  colourless  hair :  in  tbe 
Germanic  race  it  is  also  very  soft  and  ligbt-coloured ;  and  red 
bair  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  a  thin  and  soft  (Idn. 
The  Celtic  and  Slavonic  races,  which  make  np  the  chief 
population  of  Europe,   the    eastern   Asiatics,   and  northern 
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reaches  the  ground.     The  same  remark  holds  gooil  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.* 

3.  Black,  softer^  dense,  copious,  and  curled  ;  in  roost  of  the  South- 
Sea  Islanders. 

4.  Black  and  crisp,  so  as  generally  to  be'called  woolly  ;  ronimon 
to  all  the  Negro  tribes.  This  is  cither  formed  into  small  and  short 
masses,  or  it  may  admit  of  being  >corabed  to  the  length  of  three  or 
four  inches,  still  forming  a  kind  of  general  woolly  fleece. 

The  analogy,  on  which  the  hairy  covering  of  the  Africans  has  been 
called  wool,  is  quite  a  loose  one,  and  goes  no  further  than  a  slight 
resemblance  in  appearance.  The  filament  of  wool  is  rough  on  the 
surface ;  in  hair  it  is  smooth.  The  latter  is  of  an  uniform  thick- 
ness throughout,  or  rather  slenderer  towards  the  point,  while  the 
former  is  unequal  in  size,  and  larger  lowards  its  end.  The  thicker 
part  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the  summer  ;  the  thinner  in  the  winter 
moatha.  In  a  variety  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Anderson, t  he 
always  found  that  the  growing  part  of  the  fibre  of  wool  varied  in 
thickness  with  the  temperature  of  the  season  ;  being  thickest  in  sum- 
mer, smaller  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  smallest  of  all  ill  the  winter. 
Another  distinction  of  wool  is,  (hat  it  falls  off  altogether  in  a  mass  : 
while  hninan  hairs  always  drop  off  singly,  and  from  time  to  time. 

The  above  division  is  sufficient  as  a  general  one ;  but  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  it.  Woolly  hair  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
Africans;  nor  is  the  black  colour  invariably  found  in  all  the  three 
last  varieties.  Bruce  descril>c5  the  Gallas  as  having  long  hair; 
and  some  brown  people  (as  those  of  the  Duke  of  York's  I^and  near 
New  Ireland  in  the  South  Pacific)  have  it  strongly  curled. 

In  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  it  is  completely  frizzled  and  woolly ; 
but  so  much  longer  than  in  the  Negroes,  that  when  fully  dressed 


*  Mr.  He4rnb  says,  that  the  North- American  savages  leave  a  single  lock  on  the 
held;  and  that  he  saw  some,  nearly  six  feet  high,  in  nliom,  when  Irt  down,  it 
^oold  trail  on  the  ground,  as  they  walked.     Journey  to  the  Frozen  Oceaiiy  p.  305, 

+  White  on  the  Regular  Gradation,  p.  95. 
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out,  accnrding  to  their  favourite  fnsliinn,  it  forms  ft  ronnd  bush  of 
thrcp  feet  *  in  diameter,  quite  eclipsing  oiir  mnst  dignified  legal  and 
and  theological  »iga. 

The  New  Hollanders  and  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  form 
so  complete  a  mcdinm  between  the  wootty-hairod  African,  and  the 
copious  carling  hair  nf  the  other  Sontli-Sea  Islanders,  that  we  arc 
completely  puziiled  iiow  to  class  them.  The  dilliculty  is  greater 
vhcn  we  find  in  this  one  race  matiy  individuals  with  the  short  crisp 
knots  of  the  genuine  Ncgio.t  and  others  n-itli  hair  of  considerable 
length.]; 

Individual  instances  of  red  hair  occur  in  the  tliree§  dark-coloured 


•  Fobbiot's  fnjiage  to  jVcu;  Guinea. 

+  PaaoN  Vogagt  dt  DfcomtTirt  avxTirra  Au'lyaleii  p.  i.;  pi.  8,  10,  II,  IJ, 
The  iiidiiidual  rrprracDIcd  in  pi.  11.  is  o  coniplelp  N<>gro  in  cutour  and  bBir:  d1 
these  we  natives  urVan  Dicmcn'i  Land.  CnplainConK  xa}*  Ihal  their  bair  ia  a« 
Boolljaa  iLat  of  any  Negro;  Voyage  la  Ike  Paclfir;  i.  OC:  aad  Mr.  Ak»USd.\ 
roncuriia  (his  rcprpiicnhiliuii;  ibid.  112. 

X  PsBON,  ihid.  I'l.  IT.  rcprescnls  a  Nen  IIoIUiuIit  »it1i  large  nnd  loaie  turN: 
in  pi.  18,  and  3t,  lliir  curl  i*  iidI  <>on>iik<rab[F ;  nticl  In  llir  Torinpr  the  bair  It  icf) 
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varieties  of  men  ;  and  the  soft  white  hair  of  the  Albino  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  all  of  them. 

The  animal  kingdom  furnishes  us  with  numerous  parallel  varieties 
in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  black 
alieep,  in  the  black  and  white  horses,  in  the  various  hues  of  cattle; 
in  the  white, black,  brown,  or  spotted  rabbits;  all  undoubtedly  pro- 
iluced  from  the  original  gray  stock. 

Sheep  exhibit  every  kind  of  covering,  from  the  soft  and  delicate 
fleeces  of  Thibet  and  Spain,  to  the  coarse  and  rough  hair,  which  takes 
the  place  of  wool  in  very  warm  countries.  There  is  a  mixture  of  hair 
with  the  wool  in  the  argali,  the  supposed  wild  original  of  our  flocks. 
The  sheep  of  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  have  a  similar  mixture  ;  and 
the  same  thing  will  occur  in  this  country  where  the  breed  is  neglect- 
ed. Ib  these  cases,  if  the  animals  with  the  best  fleeces  are  selected 
to  breed  from,  and  this  rule  be  observed  constantly,  the  wool  would 
be  gradually  improved,  and  the  hairs  disappear;  or,  vice  versA,  the 
sheep  would  become  entirely  hairy. 

Goats,  rabbits,  and  cats  in  Angora,  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
arc  remarkable  for  the  length  and  softness,  as  well  as  snowy  white- 
ness of  their  coverings. 

If  these  goats,  and  those  furnishing  the  material  from  which  the 
precious  shawls  of  Cashmere  arc  fabiicated,  are  of  the  same  species 
with  our  domestic  animal,  and  with  the  wild  goats  considered  as  its 
original  stock,  the  variation  far  exceeds  what  wc  observe  in  the  hair 
of  the  various  human  races ;  and  this,  together  with  the  examples  of 
the  dog  and  sheep,  will  prove  to  us  that  a  difference  in  the  hair  is 
aot  a  sufficient  ground  for  establishing  a  distinction  of  species. 

The  various  races  of  mankind  exhibit  considerable  differences  in 
the  beard  and  the  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  head.  One  of  the  most  general  chaiacters  of  the  dark- 
cobured  nations,  at  least  of  thooe  which  belong  to  Mongolian,  Ame- 
ncan,  and  African  varieties,  is  either  an  entire  want  of  beard,  or  a 
^ry  thin  one  developed  at  a  more  advanced  age  than  is  usual  witli 
^8:  on  the  contrary,  a  copious  beard  has  always  been  the  pride  of 
^^e  white  races ;  and,  from  its  being  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
"^ale,  has  l)een  commoidy  regarded  as  a  mark  of  masculine  strength. 


on  asinfiu^ 


D«rk-ci)l(mroil  nuti')ii^  with  sdving  boardB  are  as  iincotniuon 
viduab  of  the  white  raccit  \Titb  nn  incoiisidereble  |!ron-Ih  of  ttm 
covering.  A  ^iieral  Bmoollincs^  of  the  ivhole  body  is  combing  with  I 
ihiRdimliiutiun  of  iht!  beard;  and  these  characters  are  rendered' 
more  striking  b;^  the  very  cnmmoii  practice  among  the  dark-coUtored 
nations  of  carefiillyeradicating  or  dcstrojiog  the  hair ;  vhich  affotdl   ] 
another  example  of  their  gicat  ilisjtoaition  to  exaggerate  by  aHifiebt  ^ 
Ti^aus  whatever  may  bo  deemed  iii>|>erfect  or  defective  in  their  liodilf  I 
fonualion.     In  some  iostaue«9,  neither  the  eyebrows  nor  the  oy^ 
lanhi^s*  are  spared  ;  nor  even  the  hair  of  the  head.+  1 

'f  be  bcardlessDCss  of  the  Mongolian  variety,  which  attracted  tin  | 
attention  of  the  aider  writore^  has  been  fully  confirnied  by  the  let*  I 
timoiiies  of  modern  travellers.  "  lu  »ill  the  Moni^oliaii  tribes, "  say* 
Pall^?,  ■'  tlin  adult  males  have  much  less  beard  tiian  in  the  Tartar 
and  European  nations:  it  also  grou's  Inti.'r.  The  Cahnucks  havu 
the  most,  yet  they  are  very  poorly  fuvnislicd  ;  ihey  commonly  have 
small  niustarhio^, /ijid  snme  pres.Ti'i'  lii'sides  a  tuft  on  the  loiter 
lip."  "  They  iiiivo  irry  liille  )i:iir  .>ii  tin'  boily,  and  the  mothers 
seek  li)  extermin:itt  it  in  tJioir  cliiUlit'ii.  Kut  in  certain  parts,  which 
the  Tartar  uonieii  like  to  keep  quite  sinuotli,  those  of  the  Calmnck* 
leave  the  hair  undihluibed.''§  ■'  T!ic  -Mongols  have  less  beard  and 
thinner  hair  on  the  head  ilinii  the  Caliuurks.  The  Burats  arc  nearly 
as  beardless  as  tlic  Tungooscs  and  other  hordes  of  Kastcrn  Siberia. 
Without  any  iin;ans  of  deslriiclinii  having  been  resorted  to,  their  i 
^  chin  often  remaius  quite  sm<iolli,  even  lo  advanced  age.  It  is  n« 
ronimon  tn  see  a  fiurat  with  a  heard  at  the  usual  roinmencenieat  of 
adult  age ;  and  they  are  con^tanlly  smooth  and  hald  in  the  rest  of 


■  DnBHiziiOFFER  rff  Abipanibui;  ii.  SU. 

+  Hkibsk  of  Lhe  liikiiiiHUi  oil  the  Copp^r-Mii.g  Hiipr:  -Tht 
limairnl  anmng  llitm,  liz.  that  nf  Ilie  men  liKviiij;  all  th?  Iin 
pulled  out  bj  llle  roots,*  &,■.     Journey  to  the  Fio:rn  Octan,  p. 

I  AnHlANLl    MliHtl-MVUh     Mys     of   thf    Huns,    "Sfm'H'Uhl    i 

ulU  VfnuiUtc."    x\x.  ^>,     Tliinncis  of  ihc  l-i-arl    ,.  ..ne  uf  th, 
bjJoHN,MjR»  ioAttim:  -rHru^bnrlia.'' 

^  SaaiinUingeit  ub.  dir  Minftl.  ¥6lkivirk.    i''  III.  |i.  iUO. 
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the  body/'*  Gmbun  obaenres, ''  that  it  is  oot  etsy  to  find  a  beard 
among  the  Tungooscs  or  the  neighbouring  tribes :  for  they  eradicate 
the  hair  as  soon  as  it  appears ;  and  repeat  this  constantly,  till  at  last 
no  more  is  prodaced."  t 

The  Chinese  resemble  the  Mongolian  tribes,  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin,  in  this  deficiency  of  beard,  although  they  preserve  it, 
and  encourage  the  growth  as  much  as  they  can.  t 

The  practice  of  extermination  is  mentioned  by  Kasmppbr  as  pre- 
valent in  Japan  and  among  the  Malays;  by  Forrest,  among  the 
Mindanao  islanders ;  Wilson,  in  the  Pelew  Islands ;  Lanosdorff, 
in  the  Marquesas  ;§  Carteret,  among  the  Papuas  ;  Bougainvills, 
in  the  Navigators*  Islands ;  Mr.  Marsden,  in  Sumatra;  !|  &c.  &c. 

There  has  been  a  great  dispute  about  the  Americans;  some  as- 
serting their  entire  and  natural  want  of  beard,  and  assigning  this  as 
n  proof  of  their  physical  inferiority,  of  that  degeneracy,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  affected  all  animal  nature  in  the  New  World :  while 


*  SMmmitutgen  ub.  die  Mongol.  VoUtenck,  Ir  th.  p.  171. 

t  Rnu  dureh  Sibirien;  ii.  p.  185. 

X  The  Booteeas,  or  inhabitaots  of  Botan,  hare  all  the  characters  of  thm 
Moi^lian  variety,  and  the  deficiency  of  beard  with  the  rest.  **  Their  ikiMira 
rtaarkably  smooth ;  and  roott  of  them  arriTc  at  a  Tery  advanced  aje,  balbra  llurj 
csB  boast  even  the  earliest  rudiments  of  a  beard."  ** Their  cyelaihet  art  so 
Ikia,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.**  TunNn,  EmbMtjf  to  tkt  Cmtrt  rf  Uko 
TrnkooL^uma,  p.  84-5. 

(  **The  natives  of  Nukahiwah  consider  an  entirely  SBMwth  skin  a  great  beauty, 
aad  therefore  eradicate  the  hair  under  the  arms  and  from  the  breaat.**  l^offAgct 
mdTrmftU,  &c.  p.114.** 

y  **The  men  ari^  beardless;  aad  bafe  chins  so  remarkably  snMwtb,  that  ware  it 
■ot  for  the  priests  displaying  a  little  tufH,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude  that 
■atore  had  refused  them  this  token  of  manhood.  It  Is  the  same  with  nspact  to 
echsr  parts  of  the  body  in  both  sexes;  and  this  particular  attention  to  their 
ptrsons  they  esteem  a  point  of  delicacy,  and  the  contrai7  an  iinpardooable 
n^Uct.  The  boys,  as  they  approach  the  age  of  paberty,  mb  their  chins,  upper 
fips,  and  those  paru  of  the  body  that  are  subject  to  saptrflnons  hair,  with 
cfannam  (quick-lime,  especially  of  shelis,)  whididestrogrs  the  roots  of  the  incipient 
katrd.  The  few  pihs  that  afterwards  appear,  are  plockad  out  with  tweeiera, 
which  they  always  carry  about  with  them  for  that  purpose.*'  Hiti,  of  Smm§irM; 
£il.  3.  p.  45. 

.Vo.  A//.  2  s 
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olhcn  are  iDclined  to  aicribe  the  spjiarmt  difierencQ  eDtirely  to  tbe 
practice  af  eradication. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Atnericaii  race  ia  chanwl«r> 
iied  geuerally  by  a  small  and  imperfect  beard ;  yet  there  are  iribei, 
particalarly  in  North  America,  vith  a  more  copions  growth.  The 
tall  and  roboBt  stature  of  the  some  American  nations  which  hare 
little  beard,  provea  Ihat  the  absence  of  this  excrescence  ia  iiot&  nrc 
aigo  of  weakness;*  while  its  existence  in  the  New  HoUaiiderB,t  riie 


*  "l^e  Haxieani,  parlicnlarlj  tlxue  of  (he  AEleck  and  Otcmite  raen,  ban 
nare  beard  than  I  net  (Bw  in  any  olher  InilikDi  of  Soulh  Ameriea.  Alaoit  «U 
the  lndi4D>  in  llie  ntigfabonrhood  of  the  CKpitsI  wore  (mall  miuUeluM,  and  Ibta  U 
•TCD  •  Marii  of  tke  (ributarr  eail.  Tbne  nuilacliloa,  nhich  modgni  Irardlen 
bwa  mIm)  found  aa»Dg  tbe  inbaUUDl*  of  Ihe  noilh-weat  rant  of  &kwfica,  arc 
■o  KSch  Ibe  more  cwtioat,  a*  edebrated  DMaraliiu  bare  Imtt  tlia  qniarba  udt- 
tcmined,  wbetber  the  AmeriHM  are  nalurally  dniiiule  of  beard  and  of  btir  w 
'tba  reel  of  tbeir  bodiet,  or  whether  ihej  pluck  tbem  careliillj  oat.  Wilboot 
entering  here  Into  pbTilological  detaili,  I  can  aflni  thai  the  Jadiani  who  lababil 
Ibe  lorriil  (one  of  South  America  bare  tenerallj  mm*  beard;  Md  that  lUa beard 
inereain  wben  thrj  ifaaie  ibemMhea,  of  wbieb  wa  bare  Men  riawplia  ia  tbt 
niaiiou  «f  the  Capacbin*  at  Caiipe,  where  Ibe  Indian  aeitoaa  wbb  la  rescnUt 
tbe  monlu  Ihetr  mailer*.    But  uanj  indiiidoak  are  natnrillj  dedintie  of  beard 
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{MOpb  of  Tanna,  MallicoUoi*  &c.  shews  that  its  preaenct  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  vigour  or  beaaty. 

Tbe  very  competent  and  respectable  testimony  of  UUoa,  esta«- 
Uishes  a  general  deficiency  of  beard  among  the  Sooth  Amerieaas. 
**  The  Indians  have  no  beard ;  and  the  greatest  alteration  occasion- 
ed by  their  arriving  at  the  years  of  maturity  is  only  a  few  straggling 
hairs  on  the  chin ;  but  so  short  and  thin,  as  never  to  require*  the  as- 
sistance of  a  razor/' t  He  states  in  another  place,  %  ^^^^^  S^Y  bair 
and  beards  indicate  in  tlie  American  race  a  very  advanced  age:  the 
former  is  not  seen  till  before  or  about  the  seventieth  year ;  the  latter 
about  the  age  of  sixty,  and  then  slender  and  thin.  Bouei;ER,§ 
CBARLEy<HX,||  the  Chevalier  De  PintojH  Dobrizhoffer,*^  Mo- 
lina, ft  and  Humboldt,  §§  give  similar  testimony  on  this  poinf. 

•  The  MallicoUese  have  strong,  crisp,  and  bushy  beards;  although  tkej  are 
called  **an  apc-Iike  nation,**  and  the  ugliest  seen  in  the  South  Sea.  Coox, 
Voyagt  towards  the  South  Pole;  v.  ii.  p.  31,  plate  47.  Of  the  Tannese  and 
New  Caledonians,  see  ibid.  p.  118,  plates  26  and  89;  and  FoiisTra*s  Ohterva- 
iUnMt  p.  288. 

f  T^avtU  in  South  America^  v.  i,  p.  267. . 

(  Koticutt  Americgnoi^  t.  2.     It  is  translated  into  German  and  French. 

§  Of  the  Peruvians,  " Its  n*ont  point  de  barbe,  ni  de  poil  sur  la  poitrine,.ni  ei» 
■neoB  endroit  du  corps."     Mim.  de  VAcad.  det  Sciencety  1740,  p.  274. 

y  Jommal  ilutoriijuey  p.  311. 

4  Id  RoBBaTsoN*6  History  of  America;  i.  460. 

—  De  AHpombus,  ii.  6, 25,  &  seq. 

ft  4 The  Chilians,  like  the  Tartars,  have  but  little  beard;  and  the  cattom  of 
ptackiog  out  the  hair,  as  fast  as  It  grows,  makes  them  appear  as  if  beardleta:  for 
tliii  porpoee  they  alwajs  carry  with  them  a  small  pair  of  pinchers,  which  forma  a 
part  of  their  toilette.  There  are  some  of  them,  howerer,  <vho  hate  as  thick  a  beard 
as  the  Spaniards.  The  hair  which  marks  the  age  of  puberty  they  have  in  ttilJ. 
greater  quantities  than^  the  beard.  The  opinion  that  a  thin  beard  is  the  mark  of  a 
Ibeble  body  is  not  rerified  in  the  case  of  these  people.  The  Indians  are  generally 
f^goroat,  and  are  better  able  to  endure  fatigue  than  the  Creoles;  for  which  reason 
Ihey  are  always  preferred  in  those  employments  that  require  strength.**  Natural 
ttid^ry  of  Chiti,  p.  275. 

Tke  Araucans  "  have  scarcely  any  beard ;  and  the  smallest  hair  is  never  to  be 
Accmed  on  their  faces,  from  the  care  they  take  to  pluck  out  the  little  fh^f  ap- 
pears.** **  The  same  attention  U  paid  to  removing  it  from  their  bodies,  where  its 
fiDwth  ia  more  abundant.'*     Civil  History  of  Chili^  p.  55. 

H  **  The  Chaymas  arc  almost  without  beard  on  the  chin,  like  the  TungooNS,  and 
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There  ig  some  conlrsdictioii  in  tlic  Tcportu  of  trsvellars  cottcen- 
iag  the  n.itive  North  Americans :  it  is,  however,  easily  explained  on 
the  pri^xible  supposi^D  that  the  proportion  of  the  beard  variei  in 
different  tribes. 

Hr.  Hearn'b  observed  of  those  whom  he  saw  on  his  journey  to 
the  Copper-Uiue  River,  that"  few  of  the  men  have  any  beard:  this 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  till  they  are  arrived  at  middle  age ;  and 
then  in  by  no  means  equal  quantity  to  wliat  is  observed  ia  the 
generality  of  Europeans:  the  little  they  have,  however,  ia  exceed- 
ingly atrong  and  bristly."  He  mentions  the  practice  of  eradicatioa; 
adds,  that "  neither  dcx  have  any  hair  under  their  ann-pits,  and  very 
little  on  any  other  part  of  their  body,  particularly  the  women."* 

Mr.  Mackenzie  states  that  the  Knistcneaux  "  very  generally  ex- 
tnct  their  beards ;  and  both  sexes  manifest  a  disposition  to  |diick 
the  hair  from  every  part  of  their  body  and  liinbs."t     Among  the 

other  oatiiinB  of  tbe  Mongol  race.  Thtj  pluck  out  Ibr  few  hair*  Ikal  appew;  bst 
it  ii  Dot  correct  tJ  laj  ibot  tbej  Iiatc  no  beud,  mcrrlr  brcaiwe  ihej  plock  oat  tke 
bkiri.  tndcpeDdentiT  of  thii  cnilaui,  the  gruter  pan  of  ibe  UKtiTC*  voold  bt 
neulj  bgArdlcM."  No  conlraten}  would  hkrc  nriiea  OD  tbUpoinl,  if  thoromd 
■ccoonl  giiaobjlbc  Br«l  hiitorlani  of  Ifao  coiiqunlof  Amprirnbad  been  diBckatll 
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lepevyanf ^  ^  the  men  io  general  extract  their  heards ;  but  some 
e  seen  to  prefer  a  bushy  black  beard  to  a  smooth  chin.*'* 
Respecting  the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  adjoining  tribes,  we  have 
curious  statement  in  the  Philqsophical  TrimaactioM^i  commuoi- 
ted  by  a  celebrated  Mohawk  chief  named  Thatanoakeboi^  but 
tter  known  to  the  English  by  the  name  of  Captain  Bramt^  whose 
>rtrmt  is  represented  in  the  First  Part  of  Blumenbach's  Ddinea- 

"  The  men  of  the  Six  Nations  have  all  beards  by  nature,  as  hare 
cewise  all  other  Indian  nations  of  North  America,  which  I  have  seen, 
nne  allow  a  part  of  the  beard  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip  to  grow  ; 
id  a  few  of  the  Mohawks  shave  with  razors  like  Europeans ;  but 
e  g^ieraUty  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  roots/ as  soon 
(hey  begin  to  appear ;  and  as  they  continue  this  practice  all  their 
re^,  they  appear  to  have  uo  beard,  or  at  most  only  a  few  straggling 
in,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck  out.  I  am,  however,  of, 
linion,  that  if  the  Indians  were  to  shave,  they  would  never  have 
ards  altogether  so  thick  as  the  Europeans ;  and  there  are  some  to 
( met  with,  who  have  actually  very  little  beard." 
The  beardlessness  of  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound  is  ascribed  by 
dok];  entirely  to  their  practice  of  eradication ;  and  the  same 
linion  is  expressed  respecting  the  Ohopuonish,  a  tribe  on  Lewis's 
iver>  which  joins  the  Columbia,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
ho  are  of  opinion  that  several  of  them  would  have  good  beards,  if 
key  adopted  the  practice  of  shaving.  § 

*  foyaget^  4*^.  p.  120. 

'^  For  tbe  year  1786,  art.  11.  comtnuDicated  by  Mr.  M^ausland^  an  onny 
Hfcon,  who  bad  resided  for  (en  years  at  Niagara,  in  the  midst  of  the  Six  Nations, 
id  who  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  American  chief. 

X  ^  8<NBe  bafe  no  beards  at  all;  and  others  only  a  thin  one  on  the  point  of  the 
lis.  This  does  not  arise  from  tn  ori^nal  deficiency  of  hair  in  those  parts,  bnt  firom 
KirplaGkiog  it  out  by  the  roots;  for  those,  who  do  not  destroy  it,  hafe  not  only 
Maiderable  beards  on  ercry  part  of  the  chin,  but  also  wbisken,  or  mastachioa 
wring  from  the  upper  lip  to  the  lower  jaw  obliquely  downwards.'*  Voytige  to  ikg 
^fldjle,  ▼.  a{.  p.  302.  Pt.38.  Man  of  Nootka  Sound:  PI.  46.  Man  of  Prince  William's 
ioQod. 
^  Travcis  to  the  Source  of  the  Miuourh  p-  556—7. 
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PsttousE*  rcjiorts,  th&t  aboDt  one  half  of  the  adalt  bdian  in 
New  California  had  beards,  which  Id  some  were  ample ;  that  be 
coald  not  ascertain  whether  the  deficiency  obserred  in  the  otbetv 
arose  from  natural  defect,  or  from  the  beard  being  plncked  oat 

The  gcnaine  Negroes  bare  very  little  growth  of  hair  on  the  ddn.t 
or  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  a  futt-growu  lad  of  wrenlMn, 
there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  beard,  nor  of  hair  on  any 
other  part  except  the  head.  I.  never  saw  any  hair  on  the  armt, 
legs,  or  breasts  of  Negroes,  like  what  is  observed  on  these  parlt 


Although  the  South-Sea  Islanders  fome  under  the  dark-coloared 
division  of  the  hnman  raee,  they  are  not  at  all  deficient  fai  beard- 
l^e  dcEcriplion  and  figures  of  Cook  concur  in  asaignipg  to  then  m 
many  cases  a  copious  growth.^ 

That  a  similar  coniiexion  in  point  of  colour  to  that  which  I  ban 
just  explained  between  the  shin  and  the  hair  exists  ^so  betveci 
the  former  oi^an  and  the  eyes,  was  noticed  by  Akistotlb,  who  ob- 
served that  white  persons  hare  bitfe,  mid  dark  ones  block  eyes' 
Thus,  iu  European  countries,  newly-born  children  hare  generaltf 
light  eyes  and  hoir,  and  both  grow  gradually  d<u-ker  together  in  in- 
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Albinos,  is  combined  an  entire  deficiency  *  of  colouring  matter  in 
the  eye ;  so  that  the  iris  and  choroid  have  a  more  or  less  red  hue 
with  a  tendency  to  violet,  from  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  their  nu- 
nenyns  capillaries.  Different  children  of  the  same  family  not  un- 
frequently  have  opposite  complexions^  where  one  of  the  parents  is 
fair  and  the  other  dark:  hence  we  may  see  brothers  and  sisters 
vith  different  coloured  irides. 

Those  animals  only,  in  which  the  skin  and  hair  are  subject  to  va- ' 
riety  of  colour,  vary  in  that  of  the  eyes.  This  is  not  confined,  as 
the  ancients  thought,  to  man  and  the  horse,  but  extends  also  to 
others,  particularly  of  the  domesticated  kinds.  Moreover,  the  iris 
sometimes  exhibits  more  than  one  colour  in  those  animals  which 
have  a  spotted  skin;  as  was  noticed  by  Molinelli  t  in  dogs. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  in  sheep  and  hoises  ; 
bat  Bluvenbach  says  that  it  is  roost  conspicuous  in  the  rabbit ; 
the  gray,  or  those  which  retain  the  native  colour  of  their  wild  state, 
have  brown  irides  ;  those  spotted  with  black  and  white  have  the 
irides  evidently  variegated  ;  and  the  white,  like  other  leucsethiopic 
animals,  have  them,  as  is  well  known,  of  a  pale  rose  colour. 

The  three  principal  colours  of  the  human  eye  were  well  laid  down 
by  Aristotle  ;  viz.  blue,  passing  in  its  lighter  tiots  to  what  we 
call  gray ;  an  obscure  orange,  which  he  calls  the  colour  of  the  eye 
In  the  goat  (Fr.  yeuxde  chevre),  a  kind  of  middle  tint  between  blue 
and  drange,  and  sometimes  remarkably  green  in  men  with  very  red 
hair  and  freckled  skin  ;  and  lastly  brown  in  various  shailes,  form- 
ing in  proportion  to  its  depth  what  we  call  hazel,  dark,  or  black 
•yes.  The  red  eyes  of  the  leucsethiopic  constitution  may  constitute 
a  fourth  division. 


always  brown.  It  is  neither  black,  nor  of  a  tint  that  could  he  mistaken  for  it,  e? en 
in  the  darkest  races ;  although  it  is  of  a  deep  black  in  oar  common  quadrupeds. 

^  In  his  '*  Obterrationt  on  the  PignutUum  of  the  Eye,**  Mr.  HuKrca  speaks  of 
the  white  pigmentum  of  the  Albino,  white  rabbit,  white  mouse,  ferret,  &c,  Obt.  on 
ih£  Animal  Economy,  It  seems  to  me  easily  demonstrable,  that  there  is  no  colouring 
matter  in  these  cases ;  and  that  the  light  rose  colour  of  the  iris,  and  the  deeper 
▼iolet-red  of  the  pupil,  depend  solely  on  the  blood. 

f  Comment,  Imtit^  Bonon.  t.  lii.  p.  981. 
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TliCM  may  all  occur  iit  diffiTcnt  indiriiluals  of  the  same  race,  or 
pTen  of  the  same  family:  and  again^  thi^y  rtc  sometime*  cotifiiml  to 
tiie  distinct  tribes  of  tlie  same  country  wi'hin  the  limits  of  a  few  de- 
grees Thus  LiN'Mus*  (lescribcB  in  Sweden  the  Gothlander,  with 
light  hair  aud  grayisli  blue  eyes  ;  the  Fin  with  yellow  hair  and  brown 
iris ;  and  the  Laplander  wiih  black  hair  and  eyes. 

Blue  eyes,  as  well  as  ycllutr  Lnir  (esrulci  ocnii,  ratilx  come  +), 
have  chnracterizctl  itic  German  race  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and 
the  same  combination  is  met  with,  in  scattered  ioslaQcet,  in  the 
most  remote  nations.  The  iris  of  the  Negro  is  the  blackest  m  ai« 
'  acqtuunted  with  ;  so  that  close  inspection  is  necessary,  in  liring  ie- 
dividuals,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pupil.  It  is  invariably  dark  in 
all  the  coloured  tribes  of  men  ;  as  well  as  in  dark-comptexiooed  i>- 
diridi»1s  of  the  white  variety. 


*  Anow  Suaiea,  p.  I. 

tTiciTUS.  6'erM.4.  'Kuiilualtappliwl  to  spleudidorahlainso^jMt^s^^ 
■Dd  Bame  ;  and  denulM  fn-quenlly  the  coluui  nr  golil,  as  in  tliii  cue.  that  it  hs> 
bmltir  HiDc  meaning  ■9lhp"auriCDDii"Dr8iliut.  applipd  la  ibeBalaii,  asdthi 
rpitbct "  goldrn-bairnl,"  (.^  rnminon  iioong  Ihr  earlier  OemuB  writer*. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Differences  <jf  Features. — Fornix  of  the  Skull. — Teeth. — Attempted 

Explanations. 


Although  it  is  a  common  and  very  just  observation^  that  two  in- 

dividoals  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  possessing  exactly  the  same 

features,  and  although  this  variety,  according  with  what  we  observe 

throughout  all  nature,^  is  a  simple  and  effectual  provision  for  very 

mportant  ends,  yet  tlicre  is  generally  a  certain  cast  of  countenance 

'4niinum  to  the  particular  races  of  mcn«  and  often  to  the  inhaU- 

lots  of  particular  countries.    The  five  following  varieties  are  ettn* 

lished  by  BLUMENBACH>t  after  a  careful  comparison  of  nmiMroQt 

rawiogB,  and  of  the  various  races  themselves,  in  situations  where 

mmerce  attracts  them  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  aa  at  London 

1  Amtterdam.  This  distribution  is  only  meant  to  mdicate  the 


*  **  Pneterea  genui  humanum,  mutaqoe  natantet 

Squajnmigerum  pecudes,  et  lata  armenia,  fer»qae, 
El  Yarie  Tolacrei;  hetantia  qace  loca  aquamrn 
Concelebrant,  circtiin  ripat,  fonteisqac,  lacutque ; 
Ec  qae  p«nrolgant  nemora  a?ia  penrditaiitet ; 
Horum  unam  qqodTit  generadin  vm&tt  peige: 
Infenies  tamen  inter  sc  dittare  figurit. 
Nee  ratioDc  alia  proles  cogaotcare  matrem. 
Nee  mater  potsit  prolem ;  quod  potse  fidemof, 
Nee  minus  atque  homines  inter  se  nota  ehiere." 

LucUT.  1.  if. 
rm.  Human,  Vur.  Nat.    Sect.  iii.  §  56. 

7/.  2  o 
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tnoat  leading  traits:  details  and  minuie  particulars  are  not  then- 
fore  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  An  oral  and  straight  face,  with  llie  different  parts  moderately 
distinct  from  cacii  other;  high  and  cx[)anded  forehead  ;  nose  nar- 
roir,  and  slightly  aquiline,  or  at  least  with  the  bridge  someirhat 
courex  ;  do  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones ;  small  mouth,  with  lips 
slightly  turned  out,  particularly  the  lower  one  ;  a  full  and  rounded 
chin-    See  plate  I. 

This  is  the  kind  of  countenance  which  accords  mijsl  with  omt 
ideas  of  beauty :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  middle,  departing  into 
two  extremes,  exactly  opposed  to  each  other  in  most  respecta,  yet 
agreeing  in  having  a  low  and  receding  forehead.  In  one,  the  face 
is  expanded  laterally ;  in  the  other,  it  is  lengthened  forwards  or 
downwards.  Each  of  these  includes  two  varieties,  which  are  most 
readily  distinguished  by  a  profile  view ;  one,  in  wliich  the  noae  and 
other  parts  nin  together ;  and  the  other,  in  which  thoy  are  uum 
prominent  and  separate. 

2.  Broad  and  flattened  foce,  with  the  parts  slightly  diatingusbed. 
and  as  it  were  running  together:  the  space  between  the  eyes  flat 
and  very  broad,  flat  nose,  rounded  projecting  cheeks  ;  nanov  and 
linear  aperture  of  the  eyelids  ejrtending  towards  the  temples  (ytaf 
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nent,  and  the  chin  retracted.    This  is  the  coontenance  of  the  Ne- 
gro—the Guinea  face.    See  plate  III. 

6.  The  fiace  not  so  narrow  as  in  the  preceding^  rather  projecting 
downwards^  with  the  different  parts  in  a  side-view  rising  more  freely 
SDd  distinctly.  The  nose  rather  full  and  hroady  and  thicker  to- 
wards its  apex  (hottle-noscd).  The  mouth  large.  This  is  the  face 
of  the  Malays, particularly  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders.  See  plate  V. 

In  his  Abbildengen  Natur^historischer  GegensUinde,  pi.  I,  Blv- 
ME!aucH  has  given  characteristic  representations  of  these  five  va- 
rieties, engraved  from  accurate  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals.* 
These  engravings  have  been  copied  for  the  present  work,  as  they 
render  the  subject  much  more  intelligible  than  mere  description. 

In  features,  as  in  colour,  the  different  races  arc  connected  to 
each  other  by  the  most  gentle  gradations ;  so  that,  although  any 
two  extremes,  when  contrasted,  appear  strikingly  different,  they 
are  joined  by  numerous  intermediate  and  very  slightly  differing  de- 
grees; and  no  formation  is  exhibited  so  constantly  in  all  the  indi- 
yidoals  of  one  race,  as  not  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptions. 

We  see,  indeed,  an  astonishing  difference,  when  we  place  an  ugly 
Negro  (for  there  are  such  as  well  as  ugly  Europeans)  against  a 
specimen  of  the  Grecian  ideal  model ;  but,  when  we  trace  the  inter- 
Biediate  gradations,  tbc  striking  diversity  vanishes.  "  Of  the  Negroes 
of  both  sexes,"  says  Blumenbach,  "  whom  I  have  attentively  ex- 


•  1.  Caucasian  Varibty.— /tmi/ i4^taA  E/Vmft,  a  Turk,  formerly  Ambassador 
from  the  Porte  at  the  Court  of  London. 
S.  Mongolian  \KK\E.TY,^Feodoriwanoyniacky  aCalmuck,  sent  when  young  by 
the  Empress  of  Russia  to  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Baden,  educated  at 
Carlsmhc,  and  afterwards  a  celebrated  Engraver  in  Rome. 

3.  Ambeican  Varibty. —  Thayandaneega^   a  Chief  of  the  Mohawks  or  Six 

Nation*,  whose  statement  respecting  one  of  the  physical  charaetcrs  of  his 
countrymen  is  quoted  from  the  Philosophical  TVamactioiu  at  p.  294. 

4.  Ethiopian  Vabibty. — /.  J.  E.  Capitein,  a  Negro,  who  reccired  Holy  Orders 

in  Holland. 

5.  Malay  Variety. — Omai,  a  natiTe  of  Ulietea,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 

brought  to  England  in  1773,  and  carried  back  by  Cook  in  his  last  Toyage. 
See  plate  I — V.    Vignettes  illustrating  the  same  subject  are  introduced  in  the 
fieytrage  tur  Saturgetchichte ;  Ir  theil. 
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ftroined,  in  very  coDsidenble  number,  as  wdl  as  in  tlie  portnjto 
and  profile!  of  others,  and  in  the  numerous  Negro  crania,  which  I 
possess  or  have  seen,  there  are  not  two  completely  resembling  each 
other  in  their  formatioii:  they  pass,  by  insensible  gradstiuu,  inte 
the  forms  of  the  other  races,  and  approach  to  the  other  Tnriiiiitf 
even  in  their  most  pleasing  modifications.  A  Creole  whom  I  saw  at 
VTerdun,  born  of  parents  from  Congo,  and  brought  from  8L  D<y 
mingo  by  the  Chevalier  Trbytorreks,  had  a  counfeuauce  of  which 
no  part,  not  even  the  nose,  and  rather  stroogty  marked  Hps,  were  vary 
etrildog,  much  less  displeasing  j  the  same  features  with  an  Euro-' 
poan  complexion  would  certainly  have  been  generally  agreeable^'" 
The  testimony  of  Li  Maire,  in  his  journey  to  Senegal  and  GamUa, 
is  to  the  same  cScct ;  and  there  are  Negresses,  except  in  colonr,  as 
handsome  as  European  women.  ViIiixant  says  of  the  Caffre  wo- 
men, that  setting  aside  the  prejudice  which  operates  agunat  their 
edour,  many  might  be  acconnted  handsome,  even  in  an  Europeaa 
country.  The  accunte  Adansom  confirms  ttus  statement,  in  his 
description  of  the  Senegambiana.  "  The  women  are  equally  weU 
made  with  the  meu.  Their  skin  is  of  the  fiaeat  texture,  and  ex- 
tremely soft.  The  eyes  arc  black  and  large  ;  the  mouth  and  lips 
siDiill : 
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that,  except  in  colour^  they  arc  very  like  the^  Portuguese.  Dampier, 
in  his  account  of  Nat^^  describes  the  natives  as  having  curled  hair, 
but  a  long  fiEure,  well-proportioned  nose,  and  agreeable  countenance. 
The  six  Negro  crania  engraved  in  the  two  first  decades  of  Blu- 
MINBACH,  exhibit  very  clearly  this  diversity '  of  character  in  the 
African  race:  and  prove,  roost  unequivocally,  that  the  variety 
among  hidividuals  is  certainly  not  less,  but  greater,  than  the  dif- 
ference between  some  of  them  and  many  Europeans."^ 

The  same  observations  hold  good  of  the  American  race.  The 
most  accurate  observers  treat  with  contempt  the  hyperbolical  asser- 
tiou  of  some,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Worid  have  ode 
and  the  same  countenance,  so  that  he  who  has  seen  one  may  say 
that  he  has  seen  all. 

''  I  cannot  help  smiling,"  says  Molina,  '^  when  1  read  in  certain 
modem  authors,  and  those  too  accounted  diligent  observers,  that 
all  tlie  Americans  have  one  cast  of  countenance  ;  and  that  when  you 
have  seen  one,  you  know  the  whole.  These  writers  have  been  too 
much  influenced  by  the  deceptive  appearances  of  resemblance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  colour,  which  immediately  disappear  when  we  con- 
front individuals  of  two  nations.  The  difference  between  an  inha- 
bitant of  Chili  and  a  Peruvian  is  not  less  than  between  an  Italian 
■ad  a  German.  I  have  found  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  of  other  parts,  most  obviously  and  strikingly  dis- 
fcingiUBhed  from  each  other  by  peculiar  lineaments.*' t 

We  have  further  unexceptionable  testimony  to  prove  that  the 
nune  variety  of  countenance  is  found  in  the  Americans  as  in  other 
races ;  although  it  generally  follows  the  model  above  described.  In 
8oiith  America  only  we  have  the  Caaiguas  with  flat  noses,  observed 
by  Nic.  DEL  Tecro  ;  the  neighbouring  Abipons,  of  whom  many  in- 
Alriduals  have  aqueline  noses,  by  Martin  DoBHiznoFPER ;  the  Pe- 
tQrians  with  narrow  and  aquiline  noses,  by  Ulloa  ;  ihe  Chilcsc 
^th  rather  a  broad  nose,  by  Molina  ;  and  the  islanders  of  Tierra 
lei  Fuego,  with  a  very  depressed  one,  by  O.  Forster. 


*  Drroi  Cianiorumy  p.  i2 :  Decas  MlUra^  p.  13. 

4  Sioria  Naturak  del  f  hili,  p.  33C.     English  Ti  anilation,  21i-b. 
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The  truth  of  this  representation  i^  most  fully  attested  by  Hmf' 
BOLDT,  vhose  accuracy  and  extensive  opportuniltca  entitle  bis  oV 
serTaUons  to  the  mosl  implicit  deference.  "  In  the  faithful  portrait 
which  an  oxcellont  ohscrrcr,  Mr.  Volkbt,  has  drawn  of  the  CaiiaJi 
Indians,  we  undoubtedly  recognize  the  tribes  scattered  in  tba  met- 
dows  of  the  Rio  Apure  and  the  Carony..  The  same  style  of  Afttort 
exists,  no  doubt,  in  both  Americas ;  bnt  those  Europeans  who  han 
sailed  on  the  great  river  Orinnko  and  Amazons,  and  hara  had  occa- 
sion to  see  s  great  number  of  tribes  assembled  under  the  mouaatieal 
hierarchy  in  the  missions,  must  have  observed,  that  the  Americas 
rAce  contains  natinns  whose  features  differ  ns  essentially  from  one 
another,  as  tlic  numerous  varieties  of  the  race  of  Cascsssos,  tbe 
Circassians,  Moors,  nud  Persians,  differ  from  one  another.  The  tall 
form  of  the  Patagoiiians  is  again  found  by  us,  as  it  were,  among  tbe 
Caribs,  who  dwell  id  Ibe  plains  from  the  delta  of  tbe  Orinoco,  to 
the  Bourcps  of  the  Rio  Blanco.  What  a  difference  between  tbe  G* 
gure,  physiognomy,  and  physical  constitution  of  these  Caribs,  win 
ought  to  be  accouiiled  one  of  tbe  most  robust  nations  on  tbe  face  cf 
the  earth,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  degenerate  Zan- 
bos,  formerly  called  Caribs  of  the  island  S*.  Vincent,  and  the  squit 
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From  our  survey  of  the  countenance  we  proceed^  by  a  natural 
and  easy  transition,  to  a  consideration  of  the  bony  head.  It  is  luf- 
fidently  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  close  connexion  between  the 
external  soft  parts  of  the  face,  or  ttk  features,  and  the  bony  fabric, 
or  mould,  on  which  they  are  formed  and  supported ; — that  the  size 
and  configuration  of  the  latter  must  determine  those  of  the  former.* 
We  might  venture  to  affirm,  that  la  blind  man,  if  he  knew  the  vast 
difierenee  which  exists  between  the  face  of  a  Calmuck  and  that  of 
a  NegrOy  would  be  able  to  distinguish  their  skulls  by  tlie  mere  touch; 
DOr  could  you  persuade  any  person,  however  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  either  of  these  belonged  to  a  head  similar  to  those  from 
which  the  divine  examples  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sculpture  w^'re 
copied.  Differences  equaUy  striking  arc  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium ;  o(  which  the  general  capacity  and  particular  forms  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  size  and  partial  developemcnt  of  the  brain. 
Hence  our  zoological  study  of  man  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  care- 
fully examining  genuine  specimens  of  the  skulls  of  different  nations, 
which  are  easily  prepared  and  preserved,  may  be  conveniently  handled 
and  surveyed,  considered  in  various  points  of  view,  and  compared 
to  each  other. 

Such  a  comparison  will  shew  us  that  the  form  of  the  cranium  differs 
no  less  than  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  other  characters  ;  and  that 
4me  kind  of  structure  runs,  by  gentle  and  almost  inobservable 
gradations,  into  another;  yet  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  undeniable, 
nay,  a  very  remarkable  constancy  of  character  in  the  crania  of 
different  nations,  contributing  very  essentially  to  national  peculiarities 
of  form,  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  fei(,tures  which  characterize 
SQch  nations.  Hence  anatomists  have  attempted  to  lay  down  some 
scale  of  dimensions,  to  which  the  various  forms  of  the  skuU  might  be 


*  I  do  Dot  speak  of  the  original  fbrmation,  nor  meao  to  aaaert  that  the  particular 
loaDM  of  the  toft  partB  depend  on  those  of  the  bonet,  at  their  cause;  for  numerous 
pbenonena  rather  tend  to  prove  the  reverse  of  that  position,  or  that  the  soft  parts 
influence  the  configuration  of  the  bones.  I  onlj  wish  to  point  out  the  relation 
bciweeii  thtm,  and  to  state,  that  either  being  known,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine 
the  other. 
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referred,  and  by  means  "f  nliicli  they  might  be  reduced  into  cerUb 
clasBcs. 

With  the  exception  of  a.  few  deaultory  obscrcationa,  vhich  aic 
scattered  through  the  works  of  different  writers,  Daubentom's  P^peri 
"  SvT  la  Difference  du  grand  Troit  Occipital  danx  I'Homme  et  dbu 
Jet  oMtret  jinimaux,'"  in  the  Memoir*  of  the  Soyat  Academy  tf 
Seieneetfor  1704,  contuna  the  first  attempt  at  any  general  remmrks 
on  the  Bttbjsct ;  and  thia,  iadccj,  is  more  important  in  pointiag  oat 
the  differcDces  between  tbe  human  structure  and  that  of  animals,  thta 
iadcGning  the  charactcraofthe  skull  in  the  different  races  of  qusldBl. 
Caxtek  has  attempted  a  more  general  view,  by  tncans  nf  his  Euiil 
line  and  nogle  already  described  (sec  Cliap.  FV.)  Bat  what  be  his 
said  cannot  be  considered  even  as  approximating  to  a  systeniatk 
accoant  of  thenational  varieties  of  tbe  skull.  It  is  sufficiently obnonl 
that  his  method  is  applicable  to  such  varieties  ouly  as  diSer  from 
each  other  in  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  jaws ;  that  it  wiD  not 
at  all  exhibit  the  characters  of  those  which  vary  in  the  oppodte  way 
viz.  in  the  greater  or  less  brcadib  of  the  face,  while  tlie  upper,  pos- 
terior, and  lateral  aspects  of  the  cranium  are  entirely  ^sreguded- 
It  often  happens,  that  crania  of  the  most  different  i 
differ  tnto  ctslo  from  each  other  on  the  whole,  hare  the  a 
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disssrtation  contains  an  engraving  of  a  skull,  which  he  calls 
thai  of  a  Calmuck,  and  adduces  as  a  representatire  of  all  the  na- 
tives of  Asia.  The  characters  of  this  sknll  are  completely  Negro, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  distinguish  the  Calmuck.  Be- 
sides this,  he  brings  forward  one  Negro  skull:  and  these  two  are 
all  that  it  contains,  except  European  heads. 

We  are  indebted  to  Blumknbach  for  the  completest  body  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  illustrate 
most  successfully  by  an  unrivalled  collection  of  the  crania  of  dif- 
ferent nations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

His  admirable  work  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  con- 
tains a  short  sketch  of  the  various  formations  of  the  sknll  in  dif- 
ferent  nations  ;  but  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  greater  length  and 
with  more  minute  detail  in  his  Decades  Craniorum,  where  the  cra- 
nia themselves  are  represented  of  their  natural  size. 

He  states  that,  in  the  examination  and  classification  of  his  im- 
mense collection,  he  finds  it  every  day  more  and  more  difficult, 
aoudst  such  numerous  differences  in  the  proportion  and  direction  of 
▼arioas  parts,  all  of  which  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  national 
character,  to  reduce  these  to  the  measurements  or  angles  of  any 
itngle  scale.    Since,  however,  in  distingiushing  the  characters  of  the 
different  crania,  such  a  view  will  gain  the  preference  to  all  others,  as 
oflere  at  one  glance  the  most  numerous  and  in^rtant  points,  and' 
such  as  contribute  especially  to  the  comparison  of  national  charac-^ 
teristics,  he  has  found,  by  experience,  that  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  tlus  purpose,  which  is  obtained  by  placing  the  different  crania, 
with  the  zygomas  perpendicular,  on  a  table  in  a  row,  and  contem- 
plating them  from  behind.   When  skulls  are  thus  arranged,  those 
circnrostances  which  contribute  most  to  the  formation  of  the  na*» 
tional  character,  viz.  the  direction  of  the  jaws  and  cheek-bones,  the 
breadth  or  narrowness  of  the  head,  the  advancing  or  receding  out- 
line of  the  forehead,  are  all  distinctly  perceived  at  one  view.   This 
method  of  considering  the  bony  head  he  calls  norma  verticalU.     It 
ia  exhibited  in  the  three  figures  of  plate  IX,  where  three  heads  are 
represented  in  this  point  of  view,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
The  middle  of  the  three,  distinguished  by  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
No.  XIIL  2  p 
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of  bU  iu  porta,  ii  that  of  a  Georgian  female :  the  two  ontor  oMt 
an  ezainples  of  heads  differing  from  this  in  the  oppoiite  extreniM* 
That  on  the  left,  elongated  in  front,  is  the  head  of  a  Nagreea ;  the 
other,  on  the  right,  expanded  laterally,  and  flattened  in  front,  ia 
the  cranium  of  a  Tungoose,  from  the  aortb-east  of  Asia.  Tbs 
great  ezpanae  of  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  craninm,  hiding 
theAue,  characterizcB  the  Georgian.  In  the  Ethiopian,  the  namnr 
slanting  forehead  allows  the  face  to  come  into  Tiew ;  the  cheeks 
and  jawB  arc  compressed  laterally,  and  elongtited  in  frout  In  the 
Tnngooie,  on  the  contrary,  the  maxillary,  malar,  and  nasal  bones 
are  widely  expanded  on  cither  aide ;  and  the  two  latter  are  on  the 
same  horizontal  level  with  the  glabella  ;  *  the  forehead  bdng  still 
low  and  slanting. 

Id  the  first,  or  white  rarietj  of  man,  to  which  BLCHEMBiCB  has 
given  the  epithet  Cavcatian, — iocluding  the  ancient  and  modem  in- 
habitanta  of  Earope,  the  western  Asiatics,  or  those  on  this  nde  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  the  rivera  Ob  and  Gangea,  and  the  nortfaera  Afri- 
cans ;  in  a  word,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  as  known 
to  the  ancieDts.^tbe  skoll  presents  the  finest  iuteUectoal  orgaiu- 
zation ;   proportions  indicating  the  greatest   predominance  of  the 
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Georgian*  woman,  because  it  cornea  from  a  quarter  near  the  supposed 
original  seat  of  our  race,  and  for  a  ^ribe  celebrated  for  personal 
beauty.  From  the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  its  formation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  female  head ;  and  is  certainly  for  pre» 
ferable,  in  thi!<  point  of  new,  to  that- of 

^*  The  bending  statue  which  enchants  the  world.** 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  judiciously  observed,  that  the  head  of  the 
Venus  was  too  small  for  an  intellectual  being;  and  that  the  goddess 
of  loTC  was  thus  represented  as  an  ideot.  In  this  Georgian  head, 
the  physical  and  moral  attributes  are  well  combined ;  the  personal 
charms,  which  enchant  the  senses,  are  joined  to  those  rational  en- 
dowments' which  command  esteem  and  respect,  and  satisfy  the 
judgment. 

The  form  of  this  head  is  of  such  distinguished  elegance,  that  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  visit  the  collection  in  which  it  is 
contained.  The  vertical  and  frontal  regions  form  a  large  and  smooth 
conyenty,  which  is  a  little  flattened  at  the  temples :  the  forehead 
is  high  and  broad,  and  carried  forwards  perpendicularly  over  the 
face.  The  check-bones  are  small,  descending  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  orbit,  and  gently  turned  back.  The  superciliary  ridges  run 
together  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  are  smoof  hly  continued  into  the 
bridge  of  that  organ,  which  forms  an  elegant  and  finely-4umed 
arch.  The  alveolar  processes  are  softly  rounded,  and  the  chin  is 
foil  and  prominent.  In  the  whole  structure  there  is  nothing  rough 
or  harsh ;  nothing  disagreeably  projecting.  Hence  it  occupies  a 
nuddle  place  between  the  fwo  opposite  extremes  of  the  Mongolian 
variety,  in  which  the  face  is  flattened,  and  expanded  laterally ;  and 
the  Ethiopian,  in  which  the  forehead  is  contracted,  and  the  jaws 
also  are  narrow  and  elongated  anteriorly. 

Blumenbach  observes,  that  the  form  of  this  head  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  the  marble  statue  of  a  nymph  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Townley,  of  which  he  possesses  a  plaster  cast.    It 

*  Dieat  tertia  :  No.  xxi.  the  6th  Plate  of  this  work  is  copied  from  th«  figure  of 

BLUnNBACH. 

The  reprweiiUtioDt  in  the  T«MW  SetUH  H  MmnOmnm  Hmnimii,  and  in  th« 
Tit.  0$iimm  Huwumartm  of  Albikus,  altoezaMplify  tlMthMai0Ui%^>3ri^^%a^%V|« 
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tends  ftlao  to  cosRnn  the  teatiroony  of  the  numeroai  travellcra  irbo 
bare  unanimously  concurred  in  extolling  the  beauty  of  tbe  inh^ 
bitants  of  Oeorgra  and  the  ndghbouiing  countiiea.  The  expreauon* ' 
of  Cbahdin  are  ao  waim  and  animated,  that  I  subjoin  the  original 
passage.  "  Le  sang  do  06orgie,  est  le  pins  beau  do  Torient,  at  je 
pais  dire  du  monde.  Je  n'ai  pas  remarque  no  visage  laid  en  cc 
patfl-U,  parmi  I'un  et  I'autre  sexc ;  mais  j'y  en  ai  va  d'angeUqaea 
La  Datnre  y  a  r^pandu  sar  la  plnpart  des  femmes  des  graces  qn'on 
no  voit  point  aillours.  Je  tiens  pour  impossible  de  les  regarder  saai 
les  aimer.  L'on  nc  pent  peindre  de  pins  charmans  visages,  ni  de 
plus  belles  laillea,  que  celles  des  Ci^orgiennes."*  The  head  of  the 
Jewish  girl  engraved  in  plate  XII.  exemplifies  equally  well  the  Can- 
easian  formation. 

Tbe  characters  above  described  belong  to  the  fbUowing  people, 
whether  ancient  or  modern ;  viz.  tbe  Syrians  and  AssyrUn, 
Cbaldeana,  Medes,  Peraians.t  Jetrs4  Egyptians,  Georgiana,  Gt- 
eaasiana,  Mingreiians,  Armenians,§  Turks,{{  Arabs,  Albans,  Hin- 
doos of  high  caste,  Gipsies.H  Tatars,**  Moors,  and  Berben  ia 
Africa,  Guanches  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Greeks,  RomaDs.tt  and 
all  the  Europeans  except  the  Laplanders.    The  eoumeratton  inchidei 
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tkc  aneieiit  Egyptians;  and  some  have  maintained  the  opinion  that  they 
were  Negroes.  *  The  question  is  certainly  interesting,  particularly  if 
it  should  appear  that  this  opinion  is  well  grounded.  That  a  rac<i  ever 
devoted,  within  the  period  embraced  by  authentic  history,  to  shivery, 
or  to  an  independent  existence  not  much  better,  and  possessing,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  only  the  rudiments  of  the  common 
arts,  and  the  most  imperfect  social  institutions,  should  have  accom* 
plished  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  undertakings  which  astonish  us  even 
■ow  by  their  grandeur,  and  prove  so  great  a  progress  in  civilization 
and  social  life,  in  arts  and  sciences, — that  they  should  have  subse- 

^  VoLNBT  seems  to  assume  it  as  a  settled  point  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  wer« 
Negroes.  **  How  are  we  astonished  when  we  behold  the  present  barbartsm  and 
igDorance  of  the  Copts,  descended  from  the  profound  genius  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  hriliiant  imagination  of  the  Greeks :  when  we  reflect,  that  to  the  race  of 
Negroes,  at  present  our  slaves,  and  the  objects  of  our  extreme  contempt,  we  owe 
oar  arts,  sciences,  and  the  Tery  use  of  speech;  and  when  we  recollect,  that  in  the 
midst  of  those  nations  who  call  themselfes  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity,  the 
moat  barbarous  of  slaTeries  is  justified;  and  that  it  is  even  a  problem,  whether  the 
QodentAnding  of  Negroes  be  of  the  same  species  with  that  of  white  men  !*'  TrateU 
in  Syria  and  Egypt;  chap.  vi. 

The  researches  of  Mbinbbs  into  the  ancient  authorities  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  great  conformity,  both  in  bodily  formation  and  in  customs  and  political 
ioatitutions,  between  the  Egyptians  and  Indians  (Hindoos) ;  and  a  less  marked 
aAsity  between  the  former  and  the  Ethiopians.  But  it  is  not  clear  what  race  of  men 
was  neaat  by  that  term  :  for  the  ancient  historians  speak  of  Negro  Ethiopians,  of 
another  African  Ethiopian  race  with  long  hair,  and  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians.  Dt 
vtitrum  Egyptiorum  Origine;  in  Commentaiion,  Reg,8oe.  Seieni,  Goetii$tg,r,  10. 

Dr.  Peichjiao  has  brought  together,  with  great  learning  and  industry,  all  the 
aaeieiU  testimonies  that  can  illustrate  this  question ;  and  has  examined  and  collated 
tbem  to  carefully,  that  nothing  further  can  be  expected  from  this  quarter.  The 
reaolta  are  thus  summed  up :  "  We  may  consider  the  general  result  of  the  facts 
which  we  can  collect  concerning  the  physical  characters  of  the  Egyptians  to  be  this; 
That  the  national  configuration  prefailing  in  the  most  ancient  times  was  nearly  the 
Negro  form,  with  woolly  hair ;  but  that  in  a  later  age  this  character  had  become 
considerably  modified  and  changed,  and  that  a  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt 
resembled  the  modern  Hindoos.  The  general  complexion  was  black,  or  at  least  a 
fcry  dusky  hue.**  R€a€ar4Jiea  into  the  PhyiictU  History  of  Mam,  p.  888.  In  the 
•eventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  this  work  the  moat  extensiTe  and  learned  researches 
ara  employed  to  prove  the  afilnity  between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Indians ;  and 
to  ibew  that  both  wtrt  marked  by  tha  chsraetcra  of  the  Negro  race. 
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quenily  lent  all  tncft  of  iliia  Mirpriaing  progress,  sod  atvtr  have  ex- 
hibited the  Muallnt  apftroximalion  lo  such  a  prp-eminence  in  any  other 
initaoce, — would  be  a  fact  extremely  difficuJt  to  explain. 

Kgypt  was  venemled,  even  by  aottqaiiy,  ai  the  birtb-place  of  the 
arts;  and  still  retains  innumerable  munuiiients  ot  their  former  w^en- 
dour,  after  so  iDany  ages  of  dcsoiaiion.  Her  priacipat  temples,  md  the 
palaces  of  her  king:',  still  subsist,  altliough  tlie  least  ancient  of  Iben 
were  constructed  before  the  war  of  Troy.  With  our  present  expe- 
rience of  the  capacity  of  Negroes  and  our  hnovrl edge  of  the  state  in 
which  the  whole  race  has  remained  for  twenty  centuries,  can  we  deem 
it  possible  that  they  should  have  achieved  such  prodigies?  that  HoHBa, 
Ltcuhgub,  Solon,  PrTiuaoRAS,  and  Plato,  should  have  resorted 
to  Egypt  to  study  tlie  scieoces,  religion,  and  laws,  discovered  and 
framed  by  men  with  black  skin,  woolly  hair,  and  slanting  forcbcBd  T 

The  situation  of  Egypt  favours  the  notion  of  a  mixed  population 
which  may  have  flowed  in  at  various  times  from  different  quartan  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

The  Caucasian  races  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  surronnding  parti 
must  have  found  their  way  into  this  fertile  and  flourishing  country:  the 
Red  Sea  offers  an  easy  medium  of  communication  both  with  Arabia  and 
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eveiy  where,  slaves'*'  to  tlje  race  of  more  noble  formation ?i  To  give 
the  few  Negroes  the  glory  of  all  the  discoveries  and  achievements  of 
this  first-civilized  race,  and  overlook  the  more  numerous  individuals  of 
different  character,  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  invariable  tenour  of 
our  experience  respecting  human  nature. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the,  natural  history  of  man,  this 
subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Blumenbach,  who  has  been  for-^ 
tunate  enough  to  procure  the  opportunity  of  examining  several  mum- 
mies. He  gave  an  account  of  some  of  these  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1794.  Having  afterwards  met  wfth  another  very 
perfect  specimen,  he  published  a  more  enlarged  and  detailed  essay 
on  the  whole  subject  in  his  Contributions  to  Natural  HiHory,  part 
11.  Goett.  12mo.  1811. 

He  expresses  his  surprise  that  professed  and  judicious  antiquaries, 
such  as  VViNKELMANN  and  D*Hancarville,  should  have  ascribed 
one  common  character  of  national  physiognomy  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian works  of  art,  and  should  have  despatched  it^  shortly  and  deci- 
sively, in  two  lines. 

"  I  think,"  he  continues,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  at  least 
three  principal  difTerences ;  which,  indeed,  like  all  varieties  of  forma- 
tion in  our  species,  run  together  by  numerous  gradations,  yet  are 
marked,  in  their  strongest  forms,  by  very  distinct  characters.  They 
are,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Indian,  and  one  resembling  the  Berbers  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  sta'es. 

*''  The  first  is  marked  by  prominent  jaws,  thick  lips,  a  broad  flat- 
tened nose,  and  projecting  eyes.  Such,  according  to  Ledyaro, 
VoLNEY,  Larrey,  and  other  competent  authorities,  are  the  cha. 
racters  of  the  modem  Copts :  t  such,  too,  according  to  the  best  de- 
scriptions and  delineations  in  Norden,  Volnet,  Denox,  and  others, 


•  4 


*  SlsTery  is  coeral  with  our  earliest  records.    See  G§ncaitt  ix.  25.  86  :  xii.  5. 

t  The  Copts,  who  are  regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  E^ptians,  have 

a  jelkiwish  dasky  complexion,  which  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Arabian ;  the/  have 
«U  a  puffed  visage,  swoln  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  thick  h'ps ;  in  short,  the  exact 
\    CQnateDaoce  of  a  Mulatto.*'    Volnby,  Travels  tii  Syria  and  Egypt. 

I  do  not,  however,  find  the  Negro  charac  ter  expressed  in  the  deJincationH  o(  Copts 
I  \  W  DiKoy,  ffyage  dam  la  Haute  el  Baste  Egypte ;  pi.  105.  No.  ii.  \  \\.  \Q%.^<>. 
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is  ttie  eoDDtenEiDce  of  the  great  sphinx  at  Gizeh,  aad  of  muij  olber 
sncieni  worku  of  EgyplisQ  art.  The  Egyptiani  themielvei,  «ocord- 
ing  to  the  well-known  pa»age  of  Herodotds,*  had  theae  charac- 
ter!: and  LociAN  f  givta  a  simitar  description  of  a  yonng  Egyptian 
at  Rome.]: 

"  Ethiopian  form  must  be  here  understood  in  that  wide  acceptation 
which  we  give  1o  the  expression  '  Ethiopian  race,'  in  the  airaugenienl 
of  the  human  species ;  and  not  in  the  more  marked  but  narrower  sense 
of  what  the  Engl'sh  call  the  troe  Guinea  face.  Indeed,  the  physido- 
gical  charactera  of  the  Negro,  taken  in  a  general  sense,  are  as  loosely 
defined  as  hia  geographical  description  ;  for,  among  Negroes,  there  are 
several  who,  in  smootlincs)  of  the  hair  and  general  b«Bnty  i£  form, 
excel  many  Europeans. 

"  A  complete  contrast  to  this  l^iiopian  form  is  presented  in  the 
Hindoo-like  character  of  other  old  remains,  which  consists  rf  a  long 
slender  nose,  long  and  narrow  aperture  of  the  eyelids  running  npwardi 
to  the  temple,  ears  placed  high  on  the  head,  short  and  slender  trunk, 
and  long  Ieg9.§  The  female  figure  on  the  back  of  C^pC  LKTHmjlUsn's 
mummy  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  characteristic  representation  of  thii 
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EiliiopjaQ  formation  and'  that  Hindoo  charact«r  so  well  known  to  him 
Drom  hif  long  residence  in  Hindostan.* 

In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  long  smooth  hair  has  been  fixind 
in  some  mummies,  and  sbdrt  cnrled  hair  in  others^f 

**  The  third  and  commonest  kind  of  form  resembles  neidier  of  tbe 
foregoing,  and  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  Uoated  habit,  swoln  and 
rather  loose  cheeks,  short  chin,  large  projecting  eyes,  and  fleshy  body* 
(See  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.)  I  caU  this  the  Berber 
character,  because  the  great  analogies  which  constitute  the  surest  basis 
tor  conclusions  respecting  the  descent  and  affinities  of  people,  viz.  those 
i]f  form,  fa&nguage,  and  agreement  in  customs  of  marked  pecnliarity,  are 
here  aD  united.:!:'' 

I  proceed  to  an  osteological  examination  of  the  mummy  beads ; 
wbich^  if  perforraed  with  accuracy  and  discrimination,  will  supply 
us  with  sure  data,  as  far  as  they  go.  We  shall  find  that  the  bodies 
thus  preserved,  have  the  characters  of  the  Caucasian  variety ;  and 
we  shall  hardly  discover,  among  a  great  multitude  of  examples,  a 
single  unequivocal  instance  of  Negro  formation. 

In  his  Decades^  Craniarum^  No.  1.  and  XXXL,  Blumenbacb  has 
represented  two  Egyptian  skulls.  The  first  bears  no  marks  of 
Ethiopian  origin,  nor  does  the  author  assigpi  to  it  any  such  eha- 
rmcters.  ^^  In  universiim  hujus  cranii  habitus  eundem  charaeterem 
pn  se  ferre  videtur,  quern  et  ingentia  iEgyptiacfls  artb  veteris 
opera  spirant,  non  quidem  elegantem  et  pnkhellum,  est  magnum.** 
p.  18.    . 

The  European  or  Caucasian  character  of  the  second  is  quite  ob- 
vions ;  .yet,  in  the  description,  there  appears  a  desire  of  fixing  on  it 
some  mark  of  Negro  descent  ''  Quod  vero  universom  vultum  at- 
tinet,  differt  quidem  ille  satis  biculenter  a  genuine  isto  Nigritarum, 
qui  Anglis  vnlgo  facies  Guineensis  audit ;  Mthiopici  iamtn  aUqidd 


*  **  Stat  ergo  ea  ? eritat,  pneter  .fithiopiciuii  fiilliiin  io  E^yptoi  eJoMiae  ammii^  et 
■ommentis,  admittenduin  etae  cbaracterem  qnendam  iDdiemn,  q«i  E%7ptiif  non 
■iiitis  geotilitiai  et  natirui  est  qnam  ^thiopiciie. 

f  For  Ibii  fact  Gjiyphiui  is  qooted. 

t  P.  130—187.  • 

No.  XIII.  Z  Q 
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*pirat,  ita  at  propltu  abaft  ah  Habessinico,  qnalem  cnrata  Icon  «x- 
bibet.^proxime  autem  ab  eo,  qnem  tot  antiquiashDa  JEgypOixm 
artiB  roonnmenta  prte  le  femut." '  The  AbysaisianB,  to  wbom  a 
comparison  is  here  made,are  of  Arab  descent,  and  have  all  the  eha- 
ruteri  of  the  Caucasian  raiiety. 

SoEMMHtEBta  describes  the  heads  of  fonr  mummies  which  be  baa 
seen :  two  of  them  difierent  in  ho  respecis  from  the  European  tn- 
madon;  the  third  had  the  African  character  of  a  large  spaca 
marked  ont  for  the  temporal  muscle ;  no  other  proof  of  Negro  de- 
scent is  mentioned ;  and  what  is  stated  concerning  the  bee,  ratber 
eontra^cts  the  supposition:  the  characters  of  tha-  fooitb  are  not 
farticnlarized. 

"  Capat  momiie,  quod  Cassellis  in  mnseo  serratnr,  nQ  fere  ab 
Earopno  ^fert* 

"  Caput  etiam  mnmitt  in  tbtatro  anatomico  Marpnrgeail  Krra- 
tnm,  cujns  ezacta  deltneatio  ad  manos  est,  nil  a  capita  fiorofMsd 
deflectit. 

"  Pulcberrima  el  optime  serrata,  forsan  virilis  maml»  ralTaiia 
-Optims  Ktatis,  qna  me  Mise,  Professor  Basileensts  benevolo  do- 
UTit,  qnaqne  olim  in  collectione  F.  Puteri  fiiit,  distincto  fi 
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longt  et  liflses ;  que  le  caracr^re  de  U  tdte  de  la  plapart  teuoit  da 
beaa  style.   Je  rapportoit  une  tete^de  vieille  femme,  qai  4toit  aosiii 
belle  que  cellea  dee  Sibyllas  de  Michael  Anob."* 

The  eipbalmed  beads  from  the  catacombs  of  Thebes  (Qaoaroah) 
engraved  in  the  gre^t  French  work,  are  of  the  finest  European^  form 
to  which  their  abundant,  long,  and  slightly-flowing  hair  fully  corres- 
ponds. There  is  a  male  head,  with  the  broad  and  fully-developed 
forehead,  small  perpendicular  foce,  and  all  the  contours  of  oor  best 
modds.t  "  L'angle  facial  se  rapproche  beaucoup  d'un  angle  droit ; 
et  lea  dents  incisives  sont  plaptees  verticalement,  et  non  inclines 
oi  avanc^s,  comme  elles  le  seroient  dans  une  t^te  de  N^gre."  The 
nose  is  finely  arched  ;  the  jaws  perpendicular ;  the  mouth  and  chin 
well  formed.  The  front  and  profile  views  of  a  female  head|  are  of 
the  same  character ;  the  face  completely  European,  the  hair  copionSr 
and  disposed  in  small  masses  or  locks,  a  little  turned.  The  same 
remarks  are  applicable  to  another  head,§  of  which  a  section  is  also 
exhibited. 

The  skulls  of  four  mummies  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lkich  oi 
the  British  Museum,  and  casts  of  three  others,  agree  with  those 
just  mentioned  in  cxhibitbg  a  formation  not  differing  from  the  Eia* 
ropean,  without  any  trait  of  Negro  character. 

Lastly,  so  far  as  osteological  proofs  go,  the  question  may  be 
considered  as  completely  decided  by  the  strong  evidence  of  Guvibr* 

It  is  now  clearly  proved, — yet  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  tmtfa^ 
becaose  the  contrary  error  is  still  found  in  the  newest  worksy— that 
neither  the  Gallas  (who  border  on  Abyssinia),  near  the  Bosjesmeo, 
nor  any  race  of  Negroes,  produced  that  celebrated  people  who  gave 
birth  to  the  civilization  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  from  whooi  we  may 
say  that  the  whole  world  has  inherited  the  princ^iles  of  its  laws, 
sciences,  and  perhaps  also  religion. 

^'  Bruc£  even  imagines  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  Cushites, 


t  Denriptiom  dt  FBg^te;  AmUptii4i,  t.  U.pl.  49. 
t  Ibid.  pi.  50. 
§  Ibid.  pi.  51. 
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or  woolly-haired  Negroes :  be  supposes  them  to  have  beea  allied  to 
the  Shaogallas  of  Abyssinia. 

"  Now  tliat  we  distinguish  the  sereral  human  races  by  the  bonea 
of  the  bead,  and  that  we  possess  so  many  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
embahned  bodies,  it  is  easy  to  prore  that,  whatever  may  bare  been 
the  hue  of  their  akin,  they  belonged  to  the  same  race  witb  onr- 
selres ;  that  their  cranium  and  brain  were  equally  volnminoiu  ;  in  a 
word,  that  they  formed  no  exception  to  that  cruel  law,  which 
seems  to  hare  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority  all  the  tribes  of  onr 
species  which  are  nttfortonate  enough  to  hare  a  depressed  and 
Cfwipressed  crantnm. 

"Ipreseot  the  head  of  amnmmy,  that  the  Academy  may  compaie 
ittolboseof  Earopeaos,  Negroes,  and  Hottentots.  It  is  detached 
from  an  entire  skeleton,  which  I  did  not  bring  on  account  of  its 
brittleDeBs;  bnt  its  comparison  has  furnished  the  same  reaolts.  1 
bare  examined)  in  Paris,  and  in  the  rarious  collections  of  Eorope, 
more  than  fifty  beads  of  mummies,  and  not  one  amonget  tbem 
presented  the  characters  of  the  Negro  or  Hottentot."* 

By  examination  of  the  bony  head,  we  learn  that  the  Onaoehes 
also,  or  the  race  which  occupied  the  Canary  Islands,  at  the  time  cf 
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miet/  the  race  being  completely  extinct.  The  entire  head,  engraved 
in  BLUMEkBACH's  fifth  decadent  offers  no  essential  difference  from 
the  European  form. 

The  testimony  of  Cuvier  is  to  the  dame  effect.  "  I  present  to 
the  Acade^iy  the  head  of  a  Guanche ;  a  specimen  of  that  race 
which  inhabited  the  Canaries  before  they  were  conqaered  by  the 
Spaniards.  Some  authors,  believiug  the  tales  of  Timaeus  conceriiing 
the  Atlantis,  have  regarded  the  Guanches  as  the  wreck  of  the  snp- 
posed  Atlantic  people.  Their  practice  of  preserving  dead  bodies  in 
the  mmnmy  form  might  rather  lead  us  to  8U8]>ect  some  affinity  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians.;]:  However  that  may  be,  their  head,  like 
that  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  demonstrates  their  Caucasian 
origin/'§ 

The  latter  point  is  fully  confirmed  by  two  Guanche  skulls  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Leach. 


*  TIm  body  of  which  Blumbnbach*s  eDgraving  exhibit!  a  head,  appears  to  bin 
to  be  that  of  a  female.  '*Wheo  brought  from  its  Bubterranean  abode  on  the 
itlasd  of  Teoeriffe  to  London,  it  wai  entirely  and  curioasly  sewed  up  in  goat-skins, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  this  ancient  aboriginal  race.  (See  Viiea 
NoHeiat  de  Itu  Ulas  de  Canaria;  Glass's  Hittory  of  the  Canary  tslandi; 
GoLanY  Voyage  en  Jfrifue;  i.  p.  88—95.)  It  was  sarprisingly  dry,  and  per- 
fectly inodorous,  although  the  muscles  and  skin,  the  contents  of  the  bead,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  in  short,  all  the  soft  parts,  had  been  preserved.  • ,  So  powerful  bad 
the  process  of  exsiccation  been,  tLat  the  entire  body  weighed  only  sieren  pounds 
and  a  balf ;  although  a  female  skeleton  of  the  same  stature,  in  its  ordinary  state 
of  dryness,  would  weigh  at  least  nine  pounds.*'    Dee,  5.  p.  7. 

t  No.  xlii. 

t  Altkoogb  the  Guanches  were  separated  from  the  jBgyptians  by  the  entire 
breadth  of  northern  Africa,  they  not  only  resembled  them  in  the  singular  practice 
of  preserring  the  dead,  which  was  entrusted  in  both  cases  to  the  priests,  and  in 
some  of  the  ornaments  bestowed  on  the  mummies,  but  also  in  language.  From  a 
Tocabolary  of  the  Tuariks,  near  Egypt,  collected  by  Hobnbxann,  Mr.  Marsobn 
traced  an  affinity  between  them  and  the  Berbers  or  Nnmidians,  with  whose  lan- 
guage it  is  well  known  that  the  small  remains  of  the  Guanche  tongue  agree. — 
BiUMBNBACH,  loc.  cit.  p. 8.    AoBLUNO,  MUhridoits;  ToLiii.  part  1.  page 59, 60. 

^CuviBR,  loc.eii,  SoBMMBRBiKO  mentions  that  the  head  of  a  Guanche  mummy 
at  Caasel  has  tho  Negro  characters ;  but  enters  into  no  further  detail.  De  Corp* 
Humani  Fabric.  1. 1.  p.  71. 
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The  fonn  of  the  craninm  has  not  yet  been  snfficienily  studied  vd 
observed  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  several  very  different  natioiu 
incladed  under  the  Caacasian  vanety  are  or  are  not  charaderiud 
by  particular  modifications  of  this  cavity.  There  are,  however, 
Rorac  pecaliarities  so  striltiog,  that  they  immediately  attract  notice. 
The  completely  globular  form  of  Ibe  skull  ia  the  Tm:k  is  one  Of 
these;  it  is  exemplified  in  an  engraving  of  Bluhbnbacb'b  first 
decade,*  corresponding  exactly  to  a  skull  which  I  have  seen.  The 
cranium  (pro[>crly  so  called)  is  perfectly  globular;  the  oceipat  do 
be  hardly  said  to  exist,  as  the  foramen  magnum  is  placed  ver;  near 
the  posterior  part  of  the  basis  cranii;  the  forehead  is  broad,  and 
tb^  glabella  prominent  The  posterior  part  of  the  head  is  verylugli 
and  broad.  The  proportions  of  the  face  are  symmetrical  and 
elegant.  TIte  alveolar  part  of  the  upper  jaw-bone  ia  nngnkily 
short ;  not  measnring  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  little  finger 
onder  the  nose.  The  basis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  remarkable  for  its 
shortness ;  the  bcial  lioe  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the  preponderanM 
of  the  parts  placed  in  front  of  the  occipito^tloidal  aiticnUtioB  is 
reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

Two  other  Turkish  skulls   in  Blume^BjICb's   ] 
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stantiiiopie  commonly  inqaire  of  the  mother,  after  parturition,  what 
form  she  would  like  to  have  given  to  the  head  of  the  child  ;  and 
that  they  generally  prefer  that  which  results  from  a  tight  circular 
bandage,  as  they  think  that  their  turbans  sit  better  when  the  head 
has  that  lomd  shape.* 

That  the  old  women  should  have  told  such  a  story,  and  that  the 
Baron  should  have  believed  them,  is  not  surprising ;  but  It  seems  to 
me  very  extraordinary  that  a  physiologist,  and  one  well  acquainted 
with  nature,  shoidd  have  given  credit  to  this  old-wife's  tale.  A  sin- 
gle glance  at  his  own  engraving  «f  this  beautiful  head,  at  the  sym- 
metrical and  elegant  formation  of  the  whole  fabric,  the  nice  corres- 
pondence and  adjustment  of  all  parts,  the  perfect  harmony  between 
the  cranium  and  face;  and  in  all  the  details  of  each,  demonstrate 
most  unequivocally  that  it  is  a  natural  formation,  and  a  very  fine 
work  of  nature  too.  There  is  not  the  minutest  vestige  of  artificial 
impression :  and  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  the  impof  sibi* 
lity  of  inducing  by  bandage,  pressure,  or  artifice  of  any  kind,  such  a 
form  on  a  head  of  a  different  original  configuration. 

In  the  passage  already  quoted,  Vesauus  goes  on  to  observe, 
**  that  the  Germans  had  generally  a  flattened  occiput  and  broad 
head,  because  the  children  are  always  laid  on  their  backs  in  the 
oadles ;  and  that  the  Belgians  liave  a  more  oblong  form,  because 
thi  children  are  allowed  to  sleep  on  their  sides."  These  practices 
aeeonnt  just  as  well  for  the  German  and  Belgian  forms,  as  the  ma* 
aoBOvres  of  the  Constantinople  midwives  do  for  the  spherical  sktills 
of  tlw  Turks.  I  have,  however,  seen  German  heads  oi  a  globular 
ferm ;  remarkably  high  and  broad  behind ;  resembling  the  Turkish 
cnynum  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  approximation  of  the  great  occi- 
pital foramen  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  basis  rranii. 

SonoDEiiRiNo  says  that  he  finds  no  weU-marked  dlSereoees  be- 
tween the  German,  Swiss,  French,t  SwedishJ:  and  RQSsian§  skulls 


*  Blumanbacm,  Dte,  i.  p.  16. 

t  Samoifoat  ilfiM€i»i  AcMd*  Lugd,  BmU  f .  1.  Ub.  f. 
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in  bis  collection ;  eicept  tbtit  the  orbits  are  contnustedin  tlia  Rof 
tiui,  tbeir  tnnrgins  quadrangular,  and  tlie  teetli  small.  In  tbe  111011 
of  a  Pole,  figured  by  BLuveNBACH,*  the  smallneis  of  (he  orbita  ia  a 
remarkable  feature. 

That  no  striking  difference  has  been  discovered  on  comparing  to- 
gether one  or  tiro  casual  specimens  of  each  of  the  nationa  abora 
mentioned,  docs  not  anthoiise  ua  to  conclude  that  do  diSmncea 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  brain  be  the  seat  of  our  intellectul 
and  moral  functions,  vhich  nobndy  at  present  seems  to  donbt;  tad 
if. the  several  propensities,  senlinients,  and  inletlectual  powen  are 
the  fanctions  of  certain  parts  of  this  organ,  which  is  at  leaat  a  pn- 
bable  doctrine ;  wesball  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  uo  distlnctton 
are  observable  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium  between  English,  FVentk, 
Germans,  Italians,  Sec.  The  only  mode  of  ascertaining  tha  point 
satisEsetorily,  wonld  be  to  collect  a  considerable  nnmber  of  faaadaof 
each  nation,  or  of  accurate  casts  or  portraits ;  and  to  select,  far  tins 
purpose,  individuals  of  genuine  descent  nboae  organicatioa  hu  not 
been  modified  by  forei^  intermixture.  My  friend,  Mr.  Obobsi 
LEvna,  whose  quickness  in  distinguishing  forms, 'and  readineaa  aid 
accuracy  in  pourtraying  them  to  the  very  life,  are  well  'knovra, 
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eoroparing  them  to  the  CaaeaBiati,  a  much  less  perfect  de? elopemeat 
of  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the  cranium,  and  very  often  a 
greater  size  of  the  face.  This  and  similar  observations  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense ;  individual  modilications  are  numerous  in 
all  the  varieties,  so  that  both  the  Cancasian  and  the  dark«coloured 
divisions  furnish  examples  of  individuals,  which  exhibit,  in  each  case 
respectively,  the  characters  of  the  other ;  yet,  in  many  of  the  dark 
races,  a  low,  narrow,  and  retreating  forehead  is  a  very  striking  and 
general  character. 

The  second,  or  Mongolian  variety,  includes  those  Asiatics  which 
do  not  come  under  the  first  division,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America  and  Europe.  The  forehead  is  low  and 
slanting,  and  the  head  altogether  of  a  square  form.  The  cheek* 
bones  stand  out  widely  on  either  side.  The  glabella  and  ossa  nasi, 
which  arc  flat  and  very  small,  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  malar  bones.  There  are  scarcely  any  superciliary  ridges. 
The  entrance  of  the  nose  is  narrow  ;  the  malar  fossa  forms  but  a 
alight  excavation.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  jaws  is  obtusely  arched 
in  front ;  the  chin  rather  prominent.  This  formation  is  most  strike 
ingly  exhibited  in  the  Mongolian  tribes,  which  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  which  have  generally,  but  erroneons*> 
lj>  been  included,  with  others  of  different  origin  and  formation,  under 
tlie  name  of  Tartars  (Tatars)  ;  whereas  the  last-mentionod  tribes, 
properly  so  called,  belong  to  the  first  division  of  the  human  race* 
The  Calmucks  and  other  Mongolian  nations  which  overran  the  Sa- 
racen empire  under  Zenghis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  bad 
entered  Europe,  are   described  in  the   Hi^loria  JUc^or^  of 


*  London,  1686.  fol.  p.  580.  The  description  is  contained  in  a  letter 
sent  by  an  ecclesiastic  from  Vienna,  in  1148,  to  his  Archbishop  in  Franca* 
and  speaks  *'  de  horribili  Tastatione  inhumane  gentis,  qoam  Tartaros 
Tocant.*'  These  barbarous  hordes  had  at  that  time  entered  Hungary, 
and  penetrated  even  to  Vienna.  His  description  of  their  corporeal  cha- 
racters corresponds  to  the  portrait  which,  from  Bupfon  downwards,  so 
many  naturaliMs  hafs  drawn  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  under  the  name  of 
TarUrs :— - 

"  Hahent  autem  Tartarl  pectora  duraet  robusta,  facies  roacras  etpal- 
IMas,  scapulas  rigidas  et  erectas,  nasos  distortos  et  breres,  menta  pro- 
•ninantia  et  acuta,  superiomm  mandibulam  humilan  «\  ^tot\]kti^%»i,  ^%u\»% 

.Vo.  XJJl.  ^  R 
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JIlA.'CTEiAW  P^Ris.  under  tho  ODme  of  Tarlart ,-  whereu  that. 
sppellation,  or  rather  Talara,  properly  belongs  to  the  WMtam, 
Asiatic*,  who  bad  bcea  vanquiihed  by  the  ilongob.  Tlw 
error,  however,  arising  from  tbii  sonice  has  been  prop*-. 
gated  down  to  tlie  present  day  ;  so  that  in  the  works  of  tlw 
moat-approved  naturalists,  as  Buvfon  and  Ehxlxbin,  we  Hod 
the  characters  of  the  Mongolian  race  ucribed  to  wliat  tliey 
caH  the  Tartars.  The  mistake  has  not  been  detected,  afWL 
by  the  most  celebrated  and  classical  modern  faistoriai»:  for 
Dr.  RoKEKTBON*  speaks  of  Zenghis  as  the  Emperat  of  the 
Tartars. 

'  Vor  the  iHuatralioa  of  this  variety  I  have  solected  EtSK 
BLi;H[i:T«BACH's  work,  {Dec.  aller. ;  No.  14)  the  eogmvfng  ot 
a  Cahnuck's  skult.  see  Plate  VUl.;  and  that  of  «  SmM- 
ehild,  Piste  Xllt  The  cranium  is  nearly  globuUr,;  lh» 
Dice  broad  and  flattened ;  the  forehead  flat  and  widto  \ 
the  malar  booos  standing  ont  latterly;  the  oriHia  T«cy 
large  and  open ;  the  taperciliary  arches  elevated;  th»g 
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iMiiU  oC  ilM  dkall  in    a   oMioiior  hwoId,  (quiai  tnflatttft  ot 

**  The  wfaold  cbftmoidr  iiC  tMt  tkvU  oomitpondB  U>  tb»  w«il» 
,k«iewn  CMmaek  coUtttenQHoe,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  Ibe 
dngravillg'Of  a  Calmttck  i^nU  published  by  i«  B.  db  Pisohbii;* 
bot  nothing'  can  be  more  different  from  it  than  the  ft^ret 
ia  Oampbr's  posthumoui  work  on  the  facial  lioe^  w^ieh  he 
brings  forward  as  a  representation  of  a  head  of  the  satttie  tn6e, 
jtnd  cbnsiders  as  a  type  of  the  formation  prevailing  over  all* 
Asia,  North  America,  and  the  namerous  islands  of  the  P^cihc 
Ocean.  Without  noticing  the  latter  opinion,  which  is  cOtttrtt- 
dieted  by  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  native  InhAbi* 
ian^  of  these  various  regions,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  1  aiir 
well  convinced  that  the  skull  in  qtiestion  belongs  to  that  variety 
of  the  human  race  which  is  the  most  widely  different  from  the 
Calmock,  viz.  to  the  Negro.  Although  no  national  form  is  so 
eoiistant  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  many  deviations,  and  hence 
we  meet  among  Europeans  with  individuals  approaching  la- 
the Negro  or  Mongol  characters,  yet  the  form  of  the  Calmuck 
bead  is  so  completely  contrary  to  that  of  the  Negro,  and  the 
ignre  in  question  bears  so  genuine  and  unequivocal  an  Eiirio- 
fiBU  character,  that  I  am  convinced  the  excellent  author  ibosf 
have  been  deceived,  and  consequently  that  his  work^  besidet 
European,  contains  only  two  African  skulls/'t 

The  head  of  Yakut,§  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Siberia, 
exhibits  the  #ame  characters.  A  square  face;  large  orbits, 
separated  by  a  very  considerable  ethmoid  bone;  the  nasal 
bones  small,  and  running  together  above  into  a  point. 

This  is  followed  by  the  s]ui]l  of  a  Tungoose,|)  of  that  descrip* 
>tion  which  are  called  Rein-deer  Tungooses.  The  face  is  flat- 
•iMied,  and  of  great  breadth  across  the  cheeks ;  the  forehead 
dspressed ;  the  olfactory  apparatus  very  considerable. 


*  **  Dissertatio  Osteologica  d«  Mode  qao  Ossa  se  vlclhii  aeeommodant 
F^rtlboi."    Lugd.  Bat.  1748.  4to.  tab.  I. 

'♦  ««Trait6Phyaiqueae^Diff^eiice8r6Hlas,'*  &e.  tab.  i.  flg.i.;  Ub.Uu 
if.  8. 

t  '*  Dec.  alt."  p.  9,  10.  §  Ibid.  tab.  15.  ^  \\&^.\a:a.\^. 
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Tbe  decadei  of  Blumsnbach  coaUin  alio  fi^ureiof  »iK>(her 
Calmock,*  of  a  Burat  cliildt  a  year  and  a  half  old,  o(  «Doa 
CotMck,];  a  Daurian  or  Chinese  Tun^oose,§  and  ha  ancieiit 
iahabitant  of  southern  Siberia  ;[|  all  exemplifyinff,  in  a  mora 
or  leat  marked  manner,  the  characters  of  the  MongoUui 
variety.? 

The  same  characters  are  strongly  expressed  in  the  skull  of 
a  Lapland  female,**  and  prove  unequivocally  that  this  rac« 
belongs  to  the  Moogoliao  variety. 

The  third  or  Ethiopian  variety  comprehends  all  the  AfriMlU 
\rhich  are  not  included  within  the  first  or  Caucasian  division  * 
all  of  whom  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  well-knowo  Negro 
form. 

The  front  of  the  bead,  including  the  forehead  and  face,  is 
compressed  laterally,  and  considerably  elong;ated  towards  tlw 
front ;  hence  the  length  of  tbe  whole  skull,  from  the  teeth  td 
the  occiput,  is  considerable.  It  forms,  in  this  respect,  tbe 
■tron^st  contrast  to  that  globular  shape  which  some  of  tbe 
Gancaaian  races  present,  and  which  is  very  remarkable  in  tbe 
Tork. 

The  capacity  of  tlie  cranium  is  reduced,  pBi-[icnlarIy  i 
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r  «'  I  mea&ared/'  says  Soemmerrino^  **  several  Negrd,  and 
nearly  ail  my  European  crania,  in  order  to  compare  the  capacitor 
of  the  respective  cerebral  cavitiea.  I  found  in  the  fbrmei^; 
Ist,  that  the  measure  taken  by  carrying  a  string  from  the  root 
of  the  nose,  along  the  middle  of  the  forehead  and  thfe  sagittal 
suture,  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  foramen  ovale,  the  length* 
of  the  face  being  equal,  was  much  shorter.  2d ly.  That  the 
horizontal  circumference,  measured  by  a  string  carried  round 
the  head  above  the  eyebrows  and  the  superior  edge  of  the 
temporal  bone,  was  much  less.  3d]y,  That  neither  the  long 
diameter  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  nor  any  transversa 
diameter  between  the  parietal  or  the  temporal  bones,  is  equal 
to  the  corresponding  one  in  the  European."* 

The  frontal  bone  is  shorter,  and,  as  well  as  the  parietal,  Jess 
excavated  and  less  capacious  than  in  the  European ;  tlie  tem- 
poral ridge  mounts  higher;  and  the  space  which  it  includes  Is 
much  more  considerable.  The  front  of  the  skull  seems  com- 
pressed into  a  narrow  keel-like  form  between  the  two  powerful 
temporal  muscles,  which  rise  nearly  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
head ;  and  has  a  compressed  figure,  which  is  not  eqti^ly 
marked  in  the  entire  head,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
muscles.  Instead  of  the  ample  swell  of  the  forehead  and 
Tertex.  which  rises  betw^ecn  and  completely  surmounts  the 
comparatively  weak  temporal  muscles  of  the  European,  we 
often  see  only  a  small  space  left  between  the  two  temporal 
ridges  in  the  Ethiopian. 

The  foramen  magnum  is  larger,  and  lies  farther  back  in 
the  head:  the  other  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  are 
larger. 

The  bony  substance  is  denser  and  harder ;  the  sides  of  the 
skull  thicker,  and  the  whole  weight  consequently  more  con- 
siderable. ^ 

The  bony  apparatus  employed  in  mastication,  and  in  forming 


•  **  Ueber  die    korperliche  Verschledcnheit   de»    "N»»ger«   vom   Euro- 
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x«MptadM  for  the  orgnns  of  wnie,  is  larg^er,  strong^er,  ftnd 
mora  advuitai^oiiity  coiwtrncted  Tor  powerfal  elTect,  thui  in' 
tbtt  noes  wbere  more  extensive  use  of  experience  and  reaoon, 
and  greater  civilization,  supply  the  place  of  animal  strength. 

if -the  bones  of  the  face  ia  the  Ne^ro  were  taken  as  a  basis, 
and  «  eraDiDm  were  added  (o  them  of  tiie  tame  relative  magni- 
-tyde  which  it  possess  in  the  European,  a  receptacle  for  tbs 
1>ruii  would  be  required  much  lar^r  than  in  the  latter  cu& 
However,  we  find  it  considerably  smaller.  Thns  the  intelle»> 
toal  part  is  lessened ;  the  animal  org^ans  are  enlarged ;  propor» 
tioat  areprodnced  juat  opposite  to  those  which  are  foaod  ii( 
the  Orecian  ideal  model.  The  facial  angle  of  the  sknll  of  » 
Negro,  which  is  engraved  in  Plate  VIII,  is  68°.  The  nar- 
row, low,  and  slanting  forehead,  and  the  elongation  of  the 
jaws  into  a  kind  of  muzzle,  give  to  this  head  an  animal  charao- 
ter  which  cannot  escape  the  most  cursory  examination. 

A  similar  head,  with  a  similar  facial  angle,  has  been  flgnred 
Iby  Ed.  Sandifort.*  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  on  a 
vertical  antero-posterior  sectioa  of  the  head,  the  area  of  the 
face  will  be  more  considersbie  in  proportion  to  that  of 
skull,  tli.-LH    in    tlio    fine    European 
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ooottderabl;  more  capacious,  the  plates  and  windiagi  aithm 
ethmoid  bone  more  complicated,  tbe  cribritbm  lamella  more 
ezteoiive,  than  in  the  European.  The  osaa  nan  aie  flat  and 
short,  instead  of  forming'  the  bridge-like  eonvezity  wlaeh  yi9m 
see  in  the  European.  They  run  together  above'  imUy  ao  acate 
an|(le»  which  makes  them  considerably  resemble  the  uoglm 
triangolar  nasal  bone  of  the  monkey.  In  the  Negro  skidl^ 
eiqpraved  in  Plate  VIII. ,  before  referred  to,  they  are  nearly 
consolidated  together  in  their  whole  length. 

The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  remarkably  prolonged  in 
front;  its  alveolar  portion  and  tbe  included  incisor  teeth  are 
oblique,  instead  of  being  perpendicular,  as  in  the  European. 
The  nasal  spine  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  nose  is  either  ineon- 
siderable  or  entirely  deficient.  The  palatine  arch  is  longer  and 
nN>re  elliptical.  The  alveolar  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  atanda 
forward,  like  that  of  the  upper ;  and  this  part  in  both  is  nar* 
row,  elongated,  and  elliptical.  Tlie  chin,  instead  of  projecting 
equally  with  tbe  teeth,  as  it  dOes  in  the  European,  recedes  ooA« 
aiderably,  like  that  of  the  monkey. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  Negro  cranium  mast  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  with  an  allowance  fpr  exceptions  and 
individual  modifications:  it  is  drawn  from  strongly-marked 
examples,  and  cannot  therefore  be  received  as  universally  and 
strictly  applicable.  \fe' seldom  meet  with  instances  in  which 
the  animal  character  is  so  strongly  pourtrayed  as  in  this  snb* 
ject  The  depression,  narrowness,  and  flatness  of  the  fore- 
head».tbe  great  size  and  projection  of  the  jaws,  are  carried 
here  to  an  extraordinary  and  very  striking  degree.  Travellers* 
inform  us  that  several  Africans  differ  from  the  European  far* 
nation  in  little  more  than  colour;  so  that  the  peeidiar  eon* 
struction  of  the  head,  on  the  faith  of  which  some  would  class* 
these  people  as  a  distinct  species,  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
character. 

This  diversity  of  form  is  abundantly  proved  by  delineations 
of  Africans  executed  by  the  best  artists ;  and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  engravings  which  Blumenbacr  has  published 
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ct  six  Africnn  hdads,*  all  dilTeriog  from  each  other,  and  ex- 
hibiting- as  niHch  variety  as  we  see  in  Europeans.  Thoy  vary 
considerably  in  tfae  developoment  and  promineDce  of  the 
forehead,  in  the  size  and  arching'  of  the  nasal  bones,  in  the 
projection  of  the  jaws  end  teeth,  the  formation  of  the  chin, 
and  in  other  points ;  and  fully  justify  his  conclusion,  "  genninos 
jEihiopes,  si  craniorum  formam  spcctes,  non  minus  carte,  imo 
vero  niagis  passim  inter  seipsos  ab  invicem  diflerre,  qiiam, 
nonnulli  eorum  a  multorum  Europscorum  capitis  forma  dif- 
terunf't 

The  tribes  in  tho  south  of  Africa,  that  is,  near  the  European 
colony  at  the  Cape — the  Hottentots,  Kaffers,  Bosjeamen,  8tc 
are  not  yet  enough  known  to  enable  us  tu  decide  whether 
they  ought  to  be  arranged  under  the  Ethiopian  variety,  or 
whether  they  belong  to  a  different  type.  Bluhenbach  faat 
flgured  and  described  a  skull  in  his  last  decade  iX  and,  more  re- 
eentIy,CuvieR  has  published  an  account  of  a  female  head. 
In  some  points  these  two  specimens  dilTer  from  each  other 
remarkably. 

In  the  male  Bojesman's  head  represented  by  Btt'UENiAon 
?pd  than  in  the  Ne-rro.     The  orbits 
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the  Negro,  the  (ace  wider  thaa  the  Calmuck,  and  the  nose, 
flatter  than  either,.  In  the  latter  respoct  particularly,  her  he^d 
came  nearer  to  that  of  the  monkey  than  any  I  ever  saw» 
From  these  general  arrangements  many  particular  traits  of 
structure  result :  the  orbits  are  very  wide  in  proportion  to 
their  height ;  the  entrance  of  the  nostrils  has  a  peculiar  form ; 
the  palate' has  a  larger  surface;  the  incisor  teeth  are  more 
oblique;  the  temporal  fossa  more  extensive;  &c. 

"  I  also  find  that  the  occipital  foramen  js  proportionally 
larger  than  in  other  heads;  which,  according  to  the  views  of 
SosMMERRiNG,  would  indicate  an  inferior  nature.*''^ 

The  characters  of  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  observed  in  the 
gefinine  Negro  tribes,  may  be  thus  summed  up;  1.  Narrow 
and  depressed  forehead;  the  entire  cranium  contracted  an- 
teriorly; the  cavity  less,  both  in  its  circumference  and  trans- 
Tone  measurements.  2.  Occipital  foramen  and  condyles  placed 
iaurther  back.  3.  Large  space  for  the  temporal  muscles. 
4.  Great  developement  of  the  face.  5.  Prominence  of  the 
jawa  altogether,  and  particularly  of  their  alveolar  margins  and 
teeth ;  consequent  obliquity  of  the  facial  line.  6.  Superior 
uicisors  slanting.  7.  Chin  receding.  8.  Very  large  and  strong 
xygomatic  arch  projecting  towards  the  front.  9.  Large  nasal 
ttfity.  10.  Small  and  flattened  ossa  nasi,  sometimes  consoli- 
dated, and  running  into  a  point  above* 

.  In  all  the  particulars  just  enumerated^  the  Negro  structure 
approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of  the  monkey.  It  not 
only  differs  from  the  Caucasian  model;  but  is  distinguished 
firom  it  in  two  respects ;  the  intellectual  characters  are  reduced* 
the  animal  features  enlarged  and  exaggerated.  In  such  a  skull 
as  that  represented  in  Plate  VIIL  selected  because  rt  is  one 
which  is  strongly  characterized,  no  person,  however  little  con- 
▼tfrsant  with  natural  history  or  physiology,  oould  fail  to  recog- 
niie  a  decided  approach  to  the  animal  form.    This  inferiority 


•  **  Kxtraltd*Observstioiusor  Ik  Venus  Hottentottt :  Mem.  da  Museum/* 
p.  970, 971. 
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of  oi?g[*nisatiini  is  klteiHled  wilb  cormpondiniF  inreriority  of 
fliCBlliH ;  which  may  be  proved,  net  ao  much  by  the  aafbrtu- 
ntHt  batiga  who  are  degraded  by  il-jvery,  at  by  overy  fa«t  in 
the  pkit  history  and  prssent  coDdtitoh  of  Africa. 

I  ateto  these  plain  results  of  obKrvatfon  and  experienee  with- 
out any  fear  that  you  will  Bnd  in  them  either  apoTogy  or  et-i 
cme  for  Negro  slavery.  Id  the  warm  and  long:  iSiBpntai  on 
this  aobjecl,  both  parties  hiHie  cDQtrived  to  be  in  the  wraa^in 
tfae-qneslioD  regarding  the  Negro  facDllFes.  The  abolitioniiti 
hsre-erred  in  denying  n  natural  inferiority  so'  clearly  eTiRcetf 
by  the  concurring  evidences  of  anatomical  structure  Mod  ta^ 
peiience.  BbI  it  was  only  an  error  of  fact;  and  maj  be' 
(trfr  more  readtty  exeosed,  as  it  was  on  the  side  of  ha- 
mbiiity. 

Their  oppooentK  bave  committed  the  more  seriom  noni 
niMake  of  perverting  whst  should  eonslitule  a  etaim  to  kind* 
ncss  and  indulgence  into  jastiSnktion  or  pallialioii  of  Ibe  fw 
fohing  and  KDticbristian  practice  of  traffic  in  hooHtfi  fiwfc;  * 
practtce  branded  wi(h  the  doubfe  curse  of  equal  d 
to  the  oppressor  and  the  oppreued.  This  very  t 
wfticfr  has  been  used  for  defence,  seems  to  ne  a  teotoid  « 
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They  who  poosess  higfher  gifts  slionld  remember  the  condi- 
tion QDder  which  they  are  enjoyed :  *'  Fron  htm  to  whom 
mnch  is  given,  mech  will  be  expeeled.''  What  a  commentary 
on  this  text  is  furnished  by  Nogro  slavery,  as  earned  on  and 
permitted  by  relig^ious  nations,  by  Christian  kings.  Catholic 
majestys,  defenders  of  the  faith,  &c. ! 

In  the  two  following  varieties,  the  figure  of  the  skull  is  noit 
so  strongly  characterized  as  in  the  three  which  hav^  been 
already  considered.  They  form,  indeed,  two  intermediafte  gxnr 
datioos  between  the  European  and  Mongolian  on  one  sid^.  ^js^ 
the  African  on  the  other. 

The  fourth,  or  American,  variety  includes  all  the  AmericaQS, 
excepting  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  eofh 
tinent,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Mongolian  division. 

In  this  variety  the  cheeks  are  broad,  but  the  malar  bones 
are  more  rounded  and  arched  thun  in  the  Mongolian ;  and  not 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  on  either  side,  nor  possessing  such  an 
angular  form.  The  forehead  is  small  and  low;  the  orbits  deep  ; 
and  the  nasal  cavity,  in  many  cases  at  least,  very  Urge. 
The  entire  bony  apparatus  of  the  face  is  in  general  much 
developed. 

BLUMBNBACtt  has  published  several  specimens,  in  which 
the  characters  just  enumerated  are  exempliied.  Tab.  8.  js 
the  head  of  a  North-American  savage  executed  for  murder  at 
Philadelpliia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  flatness  and  depression 
of  the  vcrtexj  the  develpp^meat  of  the  region  above  the  ear, 
and  the  great  size  of  the  olfactory  apparatus.  Blumknbaoh 
considers  that  the  latter  circomstance  explains  the  anecdote 
related  b^'  travellers  of  their  extraordinary  acutenees  in  the 
sense  o(  smelling. 

The  fo/m  of  this  skull  entirely  a^ees  with  engraved  por- 
traits of  eight  Cherokee  Indians,'^  all  of  whom  have  prominent 
cheeks,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  skull  depressed. 


*  Thero  U  an  engrsTing,  by  Basirk,  of  seveH  ;  Lond.  1780.  Thatsn« 
dakf.e(;a,  a  chief  of  the  Six  NatioDS,  ii  repreMAted  in  an  engrsfinlf  bf 
Smjtii  fioiu  a  ('dinting  by  Komnit,  I^TV. 
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■  The  head  of  an  Amencan  from  an  lodian  burial-place  on 
the  eaitern  bank  of  the  Missiuippi,  about  40°  north  )alilud*> 
7ab.38,  presents  a  conformation  approaching'  mors  to  the C«b- 
casian  than  to  the  Mongolian.  In  a  race,  of  which  the  efaarae* 
tors  are  intermediate  between  two  others,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  some  indiTidualswillapproximatelo  one, and  some 
to  the  other  variety. 

The  EskimauK*  and  the  Greenlanderst  form  a  traoution  from 
the  Amencan  to  the  Mongolian  variety;  they  faaVe  broad 
cbeek-bones,  large  jaws  and  face,  and  smalt  flattened  nose. 
The  size  of  the  bead  altogether  and  particularly  the  craoioa, 
is  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  tbe  former.  The  figures  of  Blu- 
HENBAOH  correspond  to  tbe  best  descriptions  of  these  people, 
in  which  the  largeness  of  their  beads  is  noticed. 

llie  head  of  an  ancient  Aturian,  brought  by  Huimoldt^ 


*  Tab.  M  Aiid  SB  «rs  eograflnBi  of  two  EiikiBuinx  craota  tnm  lbs 
Dtntib  eoloaj-  of  Nala  on  the  eoMt  of  I.«brador.  The  hItobr  ehanetan 
of  thns  craula,  and  the  marked  affinity  which  Ihpy  exhibit  tolbe  ABcrl- 
can  and  Moo  got  I  «n  race*,  eoii  cur  with  all  accnrate  dFieriptloM  aftbafky- 
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from  IbeBabterranean  excavalloDS  lo  the  granite  rocks  aiibe 

eiUracU  of  the  Orinoco  in  New  Andalasia,  exemplifiea  the  low 

.  ■        »  •  .  ■    .    . .     ^  ■ 

alantii^  forehead,  aa  well  as  other  points  of  the  Ameriqan  for- 
mation. The  entrance  of  the  nose  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
•meiliog  are  very  large.  The  heads  of  a  Brasilian  man  and 
woman*  have  the  low  forehead,  broad  face,  and  laiTge  noi»e 
of  the  American  variety.     In  a  general  roundness  of  figure  tbey 
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agree  with  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  of  Brasil.    '  .  . 

The  head  of  the  man  is  very  ingeniously  and  perfectly  pre- 
served entire,  in  the  state  of  a  mummy.  It  is  not  separated 
from  an  entire  embalmed  body,  but  must  have  been  cut  offim- 
mediately  after  death ;  as  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  equally 
drawn  in  all  directions  towards  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
fixed  there  by  the  bituminous  matter  employed  in  the  process. 
The  skin  preserves  the  copper  colour  verging  to  black  which 
distinguishes  the  Brasilians.  The  hair  is  shaved  round  i^ 
vertex :  what  is  left  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  about  the  ears, 
is  sfaort,  strong,  and  of  the  deepest  black.  A  thin  beard  ap- 
pears on  the  upper  lip  and  part  of  the  chin.  The  orbits  and 
mouth  are  filled  with  a  bituminous  mass:  it  hangs  by  a  cot'.on 
atriog  fixed  to  the  mouth.  The  slit  in  the  external  ear  is 
filled  with  portions  of  cotton.  A  splendid  ornament,  composed 
of  the  finest  feathers  of  the  red  tantulus,  the  toucan,  and  the 
most  brilliant  parrots,  covered  the  forehead.t 

There  is  no  American,  nor  indeed  aoy  dtber  race,  in  which 
the  forehead  is  so  low  as  in  the  Caribs.  And  in  order  to  ex- 
aggerate a  character,  which  they  deemed  beautiful,  they  have 
bad  recourse  to  artificial  means  of  flattening  this  region,' at  the 
time  when  the  bones  are  soft  and  capable  of  yielding  to  artifi- 
cial pressure.  As  the  same  character  of  a  low  forehead 
characterizes  all  the  Americans  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
similar  attempts  to  increase  this  natural  defect  have  been  made 
^^by  other  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Caribs,  in  both  North  and 
South  America. 


*   BLUMBKBACH,Ub.   47  &  48. 

t  '*  Dec.  quinta,'*  p.  16  &  JO. 
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Tfau  teoffa  plate  exhibits  a  skull  belonging  to  the  College 
Miuenm;  in  which  their  are  no  evideaccs  of  any  jirtiOciM 
cbaD^  of  figure.  The  developemeat  of  the  ADtarior 
cerebral  lobes  must  have  been  more  imperrect  in  this  in- 
'dtvida&I,  than  in  any  other  example  whichi  have  seen.  Setting 
aside  What  we  should  terip  this  nalurftl  defect,  the  orgaaiu- 
lion  is  perfect.  Hie  bony  substance  is  dense,  compact,  and 
liard;  and  the  entire  skull  consequently  very  heavy.  The 
size  of  the  head,  and  the  strong  muscular  improssions,  corres- 
pond, as  well  as  the  hardness  of  the  bone,  with  the  accounts, 
whieh  eye-witnesses  have  furnished,  of  the  colossal  statuif 
And  great  strength  of  tills  race.*  The  frontal  bone  is  rather 
prominent  at  the  glabella;  it  continues,  nearly  horizontally, 
backwards  from  the  orbits,  rising  a  little  towards  the  vertex. 
A.  slight  convex  protuberance  on  each  side  marks  the  sitnalioD 
•of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes.  The  temporal  fossa  is  large, 
and  the  skujl  consequently  not  wide  in  its  lateral  measurement. 
Although  thus  contracted  at  its  upper  and  fore  part,  the  bony 
receptacle  of  the  brain  swells  out  below  and  behind,  into  its 
usual  size  :  the  fostra  cerebelli  arc  large. 


hind  pfeltoademte,  and  .that  rety  cl^oidMly  ;'.iottige>:l-apfiiiM 
head,  the;eyes  must  be  habitually  diretted  upwards;  wfaiehW 
tbe  nuHie  probable,  as  the  orbils^  in  somd  degree,  look  op- 
W^rdSy  even  when  the  zyg^mas  are  hernjoDtal«  T|ie  fiioe  h' 
cfaaraelerfzed  by  its  great  sizie  and'Strenj^tb;  and  tfatftaarked 
developement  of  all  its  parts.  What  tbe  front  of  the  stoU  1m# 
lost«  8«ema  compensated  here.  The  nasal  bones  are  not  vetjr 
small  nor  flat ;  the .  eavity  is  ample  ;  tlie  jaws  aod  teMli 
powerfiiL  Tbe  superior  maxilliary  bone  is  tery  long-  llpaav 
the  orlHt  to  the  alveoli^  and  slopes  regularly  forwards  in 
this  part 

•AnoChe^arib  skull  in  the  Colleger  Museum  coincides^  witti 
this  in  tbe  form  of  the  forehead,  in  the  direction  of  the  eye* 
upwards,  and  in  the  preponderance  oC  the  piirts  placed  bebhMl 
the  foramen  magnum. 

■  The  same  character  is  seen  in  a'aknll'  engrayed  in  Ae- 
Journal  de  Physique^*  but  the  representation  is  too  badljp 
exeepted  fo  admit  of  a  satisfactory  determinatiaa  whether  it  la 
analoral  formation  or  tbe  effect  of  art.  Its  rery  geberal  eadsW 
ence  in  tbe  native  tribes  of  America  is  expressly  aadalroDgly 
pointed  oat  by  Humboldt.  "  There  is  no  race  oa  tbagMbiR^ 
i«  whieb  the  frontal  bone  is  more  depressed!  backwards^  of 
whtdi  Jmmt  a  less-projecting  forehead,  than  the  Ameriean.'^ 
"  Tbis.ei<raordtaary  flatness  is  to  be  foond-  aflsong  nationi,  t9 
whom'.the  means  of  prodocing  artificial  deformity  are  tMOIji 
anhnows;  as  is  proved  by  the  crama  of  Bifeaieaii  Indiaiia^ 
Pet Bf  iaaa,  and  Atarea,  breegbt  over  by  Mt.  Bonflabd  and 
myielf^and  of  which  several  were  deposited  in  the  ICoseiMa  of 
Natoral  History  at  Paris." 

.  He  thinks  that  **  the  custom  of  flattening  Ibe  liead  bad  ila 
origin  in  the  idea  that  l^eauty  consists  in  such  a  form  of  the 
frontai  bone,  as  to  characterize  the  race  in  a  decided  manner/^ 
— ^The  Aztecs,  who  never  disfigure  the  heads  of  their  children, 
represent  their  principal*  divinities,  aa   thdir  hiereglyphical 


lA^i— ^ai^a^^ih  I  I  Mfc»^^i«w^— aaai^— ^^^i— A< 


■'  ■  *    ■*— *^ijaui^ 


*  AprU1780.  T.M;ttb  1. 
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RMDUierlpb  prove,  with  ■  heftd  much  more  flatlened  than  muj 
I  hare  amp  aoioDg^  the  Cariba."* 

That,  ia  compliance  with  a  itrang^  DOtioa  of  beauty, 
•ttemptt  are  made  by  these  people  to  flatten  their  fareheada 
■till  further,  and  that  Tor  this  ptirpoM  they  lubject  cbiklreii'» 
heads  to  pretsure  immediately  arter  the  birth,  and  cootibiie  it 
for  loinetime,  is  proved  by  the  mo&t  roipectable  and  abundant 
teatimony.  In  certain  crania  very  unequivocal  marks  of  tlu> 
process  are  found ;  actual  iodenUtionB  of  the  forehead,  prode^ 
lag  a  degree  of  deformity  q,uile  different  from  natural  deprca- 
■ioD  of  the  sknll,  or  from  the  instances  of  malformation  which 
are  occasionally- seen.  Some,  indeed,  have  arguetTthat  even 
these  are  natural  forms,  and  have  boldly  denied  the  poasi-' 
bility  of  produdug  the  effect  by  uich  means  aa  thoae  dea- 
cribed.t 

The.  bobes  are  the.  most  aolid  parts  of  our  frame ;  asd  fern 
a  kind  of  Orm  support  and  fouDdBtiOQ,  on  which  the  softer 
•fnlcl«re«  rest  Yet  physiological  experiments;  and  tbe  phe> 
lUHuenB  of  disease,  prove  that  tbey  change  more  eaatlj  ibaa. 
the  lofter  parts  of  the  body.  Their  elements  are  coBtiawally 
delaohed  and  removed  in  an  insensible  manner,  by  tbe  inagr- 
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in   the  cutis  by   gunpowder  and   other   colouring  matters. 
The  uninterrupted  exchange  of  particles,  carried  on  in  the 

bones,  from  the  period  of  their  first  formation,  allows  them  to 

•  -  .  •     * 

aectfnimbdate  themselves  to  the  neighbonring*  parts/ and  to 
become;  as  it  were,  formed  and  fashioned  by  their  action.  The 
conformation  of  the  head  affords  .the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
this  circumstance.  The  internal  surface  of  the  cranium  ex- 
hibits a  mould  of  the  lobes  and  convolutions  of  the  brain,  to 
which  it  was  adapted ;  and  the  external  surface  displays  the 
most  manifest  impressions  from  the  actions  of  muscles,  as  well 
as  traces  of  the  form  of  the  features,  the  general  configuration  of 
which  may  be  easily  conjectured  from  a  view  of  the  bony  skull.  In 
like  manner,  the  shape  of  the  bones  may  be  affected  by  the  pressure 
of  tumours,  by  collections  of  pus  in  their  cavities,  by  constant 
weights,  as  that  of  the  trunk  bearing  on  the  lower  limbs,  before 
their  substance  is  hard  enough.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
craoium  may  experience  a  partial  change  of  figure,  if  a  given  ex- 
ternal pressure  can  be  kept  up  for  some  time  ;  and  the  comparative 
softness  of  its  texture  at  birth,  renders  that  a  very  favOtiraible 
period  for  such  attempts. 

The  objection  will  occur,  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  would 
be  suspended  by  an  effectiml  pressure  ;— that  the  infimfs  life  liroald 
lie  endangered.  They  who  have  seen  a  child's  head  after  it  has 
passed  through  a  small  pelvis  in  a  difficult  labour,  under  which  cir^ 
comstances  it  is  often  found  squeezed  into  an  oblong  shape,  will  not 
(entertain  much  apprehension  for  the  effects  of  such  manoeuvres  as 
are  sdd  to  be  practised  on  the  Carib  and  other  American  newly- 
born  infants.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  suppose  the  force 
80  considerable,  as  to  affect  the  figure  of  the  bone  at  the  time :  I 
should  rather  apprehend  that  the  ultimate  effect  is  produced  by 
the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  pressure ;  as  the  thigh  and  leg  of  a 
rickety  child  slowly  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  change 
of  form  is  produced  organically,  not  mechanically. 

,  Should  it  be  objectedj  that  such  unnatural  riolence  would  prevent 
or  impede  the  developemest  of  the  brain,  and  could  not  be  borne 
without  fiatal  results,  I  reply,  that  if  the  fact  can  be  established,  the 

No.  xir.  2  T 
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supposition,  on  vliicli  this  objection  rests,  must  be  ungronnded. 
And  tbat  it  is  so,  I  am  furttii^r  induced  to  believe  by  caaei  of  luge 
boDy  tumours  growing  within  the  skull,  and  eDcrqaching  on  the 
brain,  withont  causing  aoy  of  those  iDConvenieuces  or  dangers  which 
a  small  sudden  pressure  often  produces.  In  the  newly-born  child, 
too,  when  the  sutures  are  all  open,  the  brain,  if  prevented  from 
growing  in  one  direction,  may  expand  easily  in  other  quarters. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  tbat  the  tiding  is  possible :  and  I  shall  add 
the  evidence,  which  seems  to  me  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  Is 
tme. 

Besides  the  Carib  skull,  wliich  I  have  already  described,  in  which 
the  forehead  indeed  is  extremely  low,  but  the  continuity  of  ontlinc, 
regularity  of  form,  symmelry  and  Iiarmony  of  parts,''prove  that  it  is 
-a  natural  organization  ;  there  are  many  others,  in  which  the  regular 
ontlineis  iatetrupted,  the  smootb.convexityof  the  skull  harahly  aad 
abruptly  disturbed,  an  nnercn  rising  and  sinlung  surface  substituted 
fbr  the  naturally  uniform  swell  of  the  foiehead ;  an4  a  configuration 
ia  thus  produced,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  from  the  alleged  ar- 
tificial process,  bnl  totally  diSsrent  from  any  tbbg  in  the  wwka  of 
nature. 

Vnrio[i5i  iiin(lc?j    i>f  priicgeJiag  ore  di.'si:r!licJ  :  tlio  ilJlTerences  it 
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bone^  origiually  very  low,  presents  a  broad  indentation  ^bout  its 
middle.  The  enumerated  characters  are, "  a  depressed  forehead 
(fions  Tvtiopressa);  orbits  snrprisingly  large,  patulous,  and  look- 
ing-vpwards,  as  is  seen  in  hydrocephalic  patients  ;  thd  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone  slanting  downwards,  and  the  superciliary  margin 

▼ery  obtuse/'  p.  26. 

In  bis  second  decade/  Blumenbach  has  figured  the  skull  of  a 
female  Carib  from  the  same  island  as  the  preceding,  where  the  fore- 
head is  much  lower,  and  the  orbits  are  in  like  manner  directed  up- 
wards. How  strikingly  it  deviates  from  the  ordiitary  construction, 
may  be  collected  from  the  author's  expressions: — ''  prodigiosnm 
plane  cranimn" — "  horrida  et  fere  monstrosa  hujus  capitis  distorUo.^* ' 
The  contraction  of  the  front  seems  to  have  been  compensated  by 
expansion  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts ;  so  that  this  head, 
when  placed  on  the  vertebral  column,  must  evidently  liave  prepoo- 
derated  backwards. 

A  head  in  all  points  very  similar  to  this  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
LxACB :  a  broad  flat  surface  above,  or  rather  behind  the  eyes,  seems 
te  mark  out  the  situation  and  action  of  the  pressure.  The  prepon- 
derance of  the  par(s  behind  the  occipital  condyles  is  the  same. 

The  kindness  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Cline  enable  me  to  add  the  en- 
graved representation  of  a  very  interesting  specimen  from  his  Collec- 
tion ;  and  thus  to  illustrate  by  direct  contrast,  the  difference  between 
the  natural  and  artificial  form  of  the  Carib  head.  The  artificial  exca- 
vation of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  superficial  risings  denoting  the  an- 
terior cerebral  lobes,  are  obvious  on  the  first  inspection.  It  is  clear  too, 
that  this  individual  would  have  had  naturally  a  very  Ibw  forehead.  A 
violent  and  unnatural  bulge  behind  and  at  the  sides  seems  to  shew  that 
the  contraction  in  front  has  been  compensated  by  an  equivalent  exten- 
sion in  those  quarters.  The  figure  of  the  occipital  bone  is  so  changed, 
tliat  the  external  transverse  ridge,  which  naturally  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  basis  cranii,  is  now  far  within  that  boundary.  The 
face  is  broad  across  the  eyes  and  cheeks ;  the  interval  between  the 


•  Tab.  20.  p.  15. 
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orbits  wide ;  those  cavities  are  large,  aliallow,  and  directed  npwardi. 
The  lacial  angle  is  66°.  The  distance  from  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  Tomor  to  tlie  corresponding  vertical  point  of  the  head  ia  only  ^ 
inches:  the  transverse  mcasurGmeut  at  the  same  point,  6  inches; 
across  the  coronal  suture,  6^  inches.  The  distance  from  the  alreoUr 
edge  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  the  back  of  ihe  occiput  ia  8  iochea ; 
from  tho  occiput  .to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum,  3i; 
to  the  anterior,  4^.  When  the  skull  is  supported  on  the  condyles, 
the  back  part  greatly  preponderates. 

This  skull,  like  that  which  Dr.  Leach  ])osGessc3,  came  from  the 
island  of  St-  Vincent's.  It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cline  by  a  surgaan 
of  Tobago ;  irho  stated  that  the  individual  bad  been  chief  of  the  Red 
Caribs  in  St.  Vincent's ;  that  he  used  to  come  to  Tobago  on  the 
commercial  and  other  business  of  his  tribe  ;  that  he  was  weQIoMnra 
there,  and  regarded  as  an  intelligeot,  well-informed,  and  prudent 
character.* 

A  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  two  Carib  dmb,  whose  Bkolli 
are  engraved  in  this  hook,  would  be  highly  interesting  in  physiology. 

A  head  precisely  sinular  to  this  of  Mr.  Cline  has  been  figmred  bj 
HuNAULD,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  ScieDces.t 
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remains  UDtil  the  bones  have  acquired  their  consistence  ;  so  that  the 
forehead  is  flattened  to  that  degree,  that  they  can  see  ahnoat  per- 
pendicularly, above  them,  without  elevating  the  head.  * 

CoMDAMiNE  informs  us,  that  "  the  appellation  Omaguas  in  the 
language  of  Peru,  as  well  as  Cambevas  in  that  of  Brazil  given  t6- 
the'  same  people  by  the  Portuguese  of  Para,  signifies  *  flat*head.' 
For  they  have  the  strange  custom  of  pressing  between  two  plates 
the  forehead  of  their  newly-born  children,  in  order  to  give  them 
this  singular  shape,  and  make  them,  as  they  say,  resemble  the  fnU 
moon."t 

A  coUateral  proof  of  these  practices  is  afforded  by  their  having 
been  noticed,  and  expressly  prohibited,  by  the  Spanish  ^clesiasti- 
cal  councils  (as  related  by  Blumenbach),  two  hundred  years' ago. 

In  the  histoiyof  the  third  synod  of  the  diocese  of  Lima,  held  in  July 
1585,  a  decree  was  passed  against  the  Indian  practice  of  disfiguring 
the  head.  ''  Cupientes  penitus  extirpire  abusum  et  supcrstitionem, 
quibus  Indi  passim  infantum  capita  formis  imprimunt,  quas  ipsi 
vocant  caito,  oma,  opalta ; — statuimus  et  praecipimus,  &c.  &c. 
raiting  various  punishments,  as,  for  instance,  that  any  woman* 
found  guilty,  ''  frequontct  doctrinam  per  continues  decern  dies 
mane  et  vespcrj,  pro  prima  culpa ;  pro  secunda  vero  per 
vigiBti/'  &c.$ 

This  custom  has  prevailed  as  much  in  North,  as  in  South  Ame- 


*  f^ojfoget  aux  Isles  de  VAmhique,  t.  2.  p.  72.  Blumenbach  also  citti  the 
MtChoritjof  OviBDo  Hutwria  General  de  las  Indids;  1533,  p.  S5.  and  Rat- 
mono  Babton  Dictionnaire  C araibe- Francois ;  1605.  8to.  pp.  58,  02,  145, 
889. 

The  same  custom,  which  belonged  origiqaUjr  to  the  red-roloured  natires  of  the 
West  Indies,  has  lieen  adopted  bjr  the  free  Negroes  or  Black  Caribs  of  St.  Viu- 
c«iit's.  See  Thibault  db  Chantalon,  Voyage  a  la  MaHimqu€y  p.  39;  and 
Amic  io  Journal  de  Physique,  ▼.  39.  p.  132. 

t  Mimoire  d*  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1746,  p.  427-8.  Ulloa  gives  the  some 
iMtimooy  respecting  the  Omaguas;  Travels  in  South  America,  ?.  1.  p.  394:  also 
ToaqusMADA  Monarchia  Yndiana;  t.  iii.  p.  623. 

t  J.  S.  DB  AouiajiB  Coileciio  maxima  Conciliorum  omnium  Hispanite  et  Novi 
OtHs;  ed.  2.  Rome,  1655.  fo/.  t.  ti.  p.  204. 
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rica,  and  in  the  inlands.  Adair  says,  that  the  northern  saragu 
"  flatten  their  heads  in  divcra  forms ;  bat  it  ia  chiefly  tbe  crown  of 
the  head  they  depress,  in  order  to  beautifjr  themselves,  as  theh 
mid  fiucy  terms  it ;  for  they  call  us  Long-heads,  by  way  of  cni- 
tempt."  "  They  fix  the  tender  infant  on  a  kind  of  cradle,  where 
bis  feet  are  tilted  above  a  feet  higher  than  a  horizontal  portion ; 
tus  head  bends  back  into  a  hole  made  on  purpose  to  receive  it;  when 
he  bears  tbe  chief  part  of  his  weight  on  the  crown  of  tbe  head, 
upon  a  small  bag  of  sand,  without  being  in  the  least  able  to  more 
.bimself."'* 

Lastly,  (ho  very  interesting  narrative  of  the  journey  to-  tbe 
source  of  the  Missouri,  performed  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Claru, 
informs  ns  that  tbe  stiempts  at  beautifying  the  bead,  by  flaUeoing  iU 
f(tre-part,  bare  been  and  aic  very  extensively  practised  unong 
nearly  all  the  tribes  sttnated  on  the  west  of  that  great  range  of 
mountains,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  Ameriek, 
from  which  tbe  waters  flow  on  one  side  to  the  Faeific,  and  ob 
the  other  into  tbe  Mississippi  and  its  various  tributary  streaon. 

"  The  most  distinguishing  part  of  their  physiognomy  is  tbe  peea- 
liar  flatness  and  width  of  their  forehead ;  a  pecaliarity  which  tbey 
owe  to  one  of  those  cnstoms  by  which  nature  is  sacrificed  to  fan- 
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ten  or  twelve  months;  though  the  females  remain  longer  than  the 
boys.  The  operation  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  not  attended  with 
pain ;  but  the  impression  is  deep  and  permanent  The  heads  of  the 
children,  when  they  are  released  from  the  bandage,  are  not  more 
than  two  inches  thick  about  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead ;  and  still 
thinner  above :  nor,  with  all  its  efforts,  can  nature  ever  restore  its 
shape ;  the  heads  of  grown  persons  being  often  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  forehead."  '*' 

Besides  this  general  statement,  applying  to  the  western  tribes  « 
altogether,  these  enterprising  travellers  note  the  existence  of  the 
practice  on  many  particular  occasions;  as  among  the  SklUoots 
(p.  389)  ;  the  Wahkiacums  (p.  392);  the  Sokulks,  where  the  head 
was  so  flattened,  that  the  forehead  runs  straight  from  the  nose  to 
the  crown  (p.  351)  ;  and  the  Chinnooks,  whose  heads  they  speak 
of  as  having  been  flattened  in  a  most  disgusting  manner.  In  one 
tribe  which  they  saw  on  the  Pacific,  they  expressly  mention  that 
the  custom  did  not  exist  (p^  428). 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  this  part  of  the  proof,  the' very 
bandages  employed  by  the  Caribs  have  been  brought  into  EuropfS* 
A  description  and  figures  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique,  f 


*  TrW)eU  to  the  Source  of  the  Mittouri,  chap,  xxiii.  See  tAao  McABit,  of 
tbe  natifet  about  Nootka  Sound;  Voyagei  from  Ckima  to  the  N»fV,  Coatt  of, 
AwterieOj  p.  949. 

t  Aug.  1791.  p.  lS-2.  tab.  1  &  2.  The  account  ii  written  by  Dr.  Amic»  a  phiia- 
eian  of  Ooadaloape,  who  bad  teen  and  conTersed  with  both  Red  and  Black  Gariba 
io  the  West  Indiei.  In  raentioning  the  anawert  which  they  gare  to  hia  inqniriet, 
he  tajrf,  **  Centre  mon  attcnte  ellet  se  reduitirent  tootes  k  m'asnirer  qu*ila  ne  de- 
voieot  TapplatiMement  de  leur  front  qu'il  ia  pretsion  d'uneplaacheganiie  deeoton, 
qa*oo  fixoit  8ur  cette  partie  pour  l*empecher  d*acqn^ir  la  couTCxitd,  qui  Ini  est 
naturelle.  C*etoit-I&  me  dircnt  iU  le  caractdre  de  leur  nation.  Pour  rimprimer 
on  fiiit  aux  enfant  porter  cette  planche  jutqu*t^  ce  qn'ilt  toient  aites  grandt,  poor 
qa*U  oe  a*eflEace  pas.  Je  remarquai  parmi  eux  un  jeune  homme  de  seise  A  dixsept 
ana,  dont  le  front  £toit  bomb£  conme  celui  d*un  N^e.  II  repoodit  A  mon  ob- 
serratioB,  que  pour  ne  pas  le  d^figurer  comme  les  autres  son  mdre  n*af  oit  pas 
fonlu  le  soumettre  k  uu  fiel  coutume.**    r.  133. 
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■  The  fifth,  or  MKlay  variery,  includiiij;  the  iohsbitoiits  of  the  trn- 
meroua  Asiatic  iaiatids,  and  ttioacnf  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  con- 
stitutes an  inlcnncdiatc  link  between  the  European  and  Negro.  The 
cranium  is  moderaleiy  narroired  and  slauting  at  its  anterior  and 
upper  part;  the  face  lar^,  and  all  its  parts  fully  developed;  the 
jaws  more  or  less  prominent. 

It  most  be  confessed,  Ihat  the  numerous  tribes  Inclnded  irilbin 
the  boundaries  of  Ihts  variety  differ  considerably,  from  each  alher ; 
.  aud,  consequently,  that  the  whole  cannot  fall  wit^in  one  dearly- 
marked  character.  Tlic  Papna  race  arc  described  as  having  afl  the 
appearance  of  Negroes;  I  have  seen  no  skull, nor  any  representation 
of  one,  belonging  to  a  native  of  New  Guinea.  The  New  UollandeiB 
certainly  partake  of  the  Negro  form,, yet  are  still  easily  distin- 
guishable from  African  Negroes.  In  the  two  heads  engraved  by 
BbvHENBAcn,*  the  forehead  rather  slants  above  the  eyes,  but  tbe 
head  rises  to  a  considerable  height  at  the  coronal  suture.  Tlie  noie 
is  not  so  flat,  nor  the  zygomaso  prominent,  as  in  the  African.  Tbe 
alveolar  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  projects  in  front;  the  chin  is  not  cat 
off,  as  in  the  Negro.  The  crania  of  New  Hollanders  which  I  hare 
seen  correspond  ivith  these.     In  some,  as  in  a  female  skull  in  tlM 
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ftkce  is  larger,  iti  lower  part  eBpedally  more  eoniiderable  and  pro- 
minent thae  in  tlie  beet  models  of  the  CauQ^an  variety,  and  that 
the  jawB  ahd  teeth  altogether  have  a  marked  projection,  this  head 
18  aot  very  esseatially  distingotshed  from  that  fomu  The  forehead 
f 8  Indeed  more  dantiAg  than  in  the  intellectnal  European  heads ;  bnt 
Che  whole  stmctorc  has  unequivocal  marks  of  an  organisation  oal* 
enfaited  fbr  strength. 

The  sknl!  of  a  Bnggess,*  from  the  island  of  Celebes,  has  the 
■ow  slanthig  forehead,  large  face,  and  prominent  jaws  of  the  tme 
Negro ;  but  it  oombfnes  the  lateral  expansion,  particularly  across 
the  cheeks,  of  the  Mongolian  variety. 

The  arrangement  of  skulls  under  the  iive  general  forms  just  de- 
scribed Is,  in  a  great  measare,  arbitrary,     ft  must  not,  therefore* 
be  taken  hi  a  strict  sense :  we  must  not  expect  to  find  all  the  Sadi. 
viduals,  comprised  imder  each  of  these  varieties,  decisively  distfn- 
gttilihed  by  the  assigned  characters  from  all  others.    In  the  endless 
diversity  of  individual  forms,  many  instances  are  met  with,  in  each 
Variety,  of  organisations  approaching  to  those  of  the  others ;  so  that 
among  many  Europeans  and  Negroes  we  might  select  skulls  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  predominant  character.    The 
twn  intermediate  forms  between  the  Caucasian  middle,  and  the 
Bfhtefdan  and  Mongolian  extremes,  complete  the  series  cf  grada- 
tiODi.    or  the  numerous  tribes  or  nations  io  each  division,  some 
eome  nearer  to  one  and  some  to  the  other  of  tbe  two  immedi- 
ately adjoining  varieties.    Thus  the  natives  of  some  islands  in 
Ibe  South  Sea  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  in  countenance 
and  liead  tirom  Europeans ;  while  others  approach  as  near  to 
the  Negroes.    The   Marquesans,  the  Society,   Friendly,  and 
Sandwich  Islanders,  mig-ht  be  almost  arranged  nnder  the  Cau- 
casian variety ;  while  the  natives  of  New  <3uinea.  New  Holland, 
Tan  Diemen's  Land,  New  Britain,  &e.    Louisiade,  &c  have 
strong  claims  to  be  admkted  into  the  Ethiopian  division ;  and 
those  of  Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Zealand 
fom  so  many  points  of  transition  between  the  two.    The  same 


'*  ■! 


•  Ibid.  tab.  49. 
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obMrvfttioD  holds  good  of  the  other  varieties.  Henoe,  if  w« 
hftd  numerous  Bpecimeos  of  each,  we  mig;bt  arrnuge  tbem  in 
auch  a  manner,  that  the  interval  between  the  most  parliect 
CaucBiian  model  and  the  most  exaggerated  Negro  or  Mongo- 
lian apecimeni  should  be  filled  with  forms  coodncUog  as  from 
one  Id  the  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  We 
must  therefore  conclude,  that  the  diversities  of  features  and  of 
skulls  are  not  sufficient  to  authorise  us  in  assigning  the  differcDt 
racei  of  mankind  in  which  they  occur  to  species  original!/  dif- 
ferent. This  conclusion  will  be  strengthened  by  the  nnalo^ies 
of  natural  history.  The  differences  between  human  craoU  are 
not  more  considerable,  nor  even  so  remarkable,  as  some  vaii^ 
tioas  which  occur  in  animals  confessedly  of  the  sane  ip«det. 
The  head  of  the  wild  boar  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
domestic  pig.  The  different  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs  ue 
distinguished  by  the  most  striking  dissimilarities  in  the  skall ; 
ia  which  view  the  Neapolitan  and  Hungarian  horses  may  be 
contrasted.  The  very  singular  form  of  Ihe'aknll  in  the  Pa- 
duan  fowl  is  a  more  remarkable  deviation  from  the  aalnral 
stmclure  than  any  YarlatioQ  which  occurs  in  the  homan 
head. 
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year  1770.    The  locisors.  iDitead  of  possetting  their  ordioarj 
tliio  catting  edges,  were  thick  in  their  bodies,  and  resembled 
troncated  cones ;'  the  caspidati  were  not  pointed',  as  is  osaal, 
but  broad  and  flat  on  the  masticating  surface,  and  very  similaf 
to    the  neighbouring  bicuspides.      The  same  drcnmstancea 
have  been  observed  in  the  other  specimens,  as  in  a  mommy  at 
Cambridge,  described  by  Middleton*,  in  another  at  Casselt ; 
and  in  a  third  at  Stuttgard|.    BisUMEkbacb'  observed  a  similar 
stmctore  in  the  head  of  a  young  mummy,  which  he  opened  ttf 
London§ ;  and  in  another  which  he  received  as  a  present  from 
Mr-  Turner,  ef  Cambridge|].    "  There  must,"  he  observee, 
'*  *be  great  differences  in  the  crania  of  various  mummies,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  practice  of  embalming  the  body  after 
death  prevailed  in  Egypt  for  many  ages,  during  which  great 
vicissitudes  occurred  in  the  government  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  consequently  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find 
this  formation  of  the  teeth  in  every  specimen ;  yet  it  consti« 
totes  a  singular  variety,  and  deserves  mention,  as  it  may  as* 
sist  in  distinguishing  the  mommies  of  some   particular  age  and 
nation.    It  would  be  diflBcult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  canse -for 
this  peculiarity  ;  yet  we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  it  in  great 
part  to  the  kind  of  food  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  which  Diodo- 
rous  Siculus  expressly  describes  to  have  consisted  of  vegetables, 
roots,  &'c.    Hence  the  teeth  must  have  been' worn  down ;  and 
it  has  been  observed  that  these  organs,  when  reduced  by  at* 
trition,  or  purposely  diminished  in  length,  g^row  thicker,  both 
in  man  and  animals/'^ 


•  ••  Monument.  Antiq.  in  Works,"  t.  4.  ••  Quod  vero  singalare  et  pro- 
dlgil  fere  loco  habendnm,  (d«ntes)  anteriores  a.  iocisorea,  non  acnti  illi  q«l- 
dem  atqne  ad  incidendam  apti,  aed  perinde  ac  maxillarea  lati  plana  atqaa 
•obtuai  sant.** 

'f  Brvckmann's  **  NachrichtTon  einer  Mamie;**  Braunschweig. 

t  Blcmknbach  **  Beytr&ge;**  parts,  page 98. 

§  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1794.  part  ii.  p.  184. 

II  **  Dee.  quarts  Craniorma,"  p.  4. 

9  «'  Da  G.  H.  Var.  Nat.**  Met.  ill.  ^  04. 
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A  simiUr  fornmlion  of  tha  teeth  «m  BOtieed  by  Wtitnow* 
ia  ifaecnainm  of  a  Oreenlaoder  rrom  the  Isle  oT  Dogt  (Hoad- 
ByluHl),  on  the  west  coait  of  Greealitod.  "  Tbo  iDcuon," 
says  this  aDatomist,  "  are  flat  from  before  backward*,  aad  abort, 
imtead  of  bavto^  a  cutting^  edge ;  hence  they  rasemble  grinden 
more  tbeo  cutting  teeth."  "  Mr.  Riboke,  who  pretCDted  dm 
iritfa  tfaii  oranium,  said  that  the  iohabitants  of  Hood-Eylaiid  cat 
their  meal  raw."  "  They  move  their  jaws  iB  a  very  aingvlac 
miDDer,  aod  make  several  grimaces  while  chewing  and  swal- 
lowing. It  was  the  observation  of  this  spectacle  that  indocad 
bim  to  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  discovering:  whether  tliesa 
islanders  possessed  any  peculiarity  of  constrnclion  id  their  jawt 
or  teeth." 

This  aecouot  is  confirmed  by  two  Eskimaux  craniat  in  the 
possession  of  Bl y ham baob,  winch  ejhibil  the  same  wora  ap* 
peaianee  of  the  teeth.  It  is  w^l  known,  he  observes  that  the 
Eskimani  are  derived  from  the  same  race  with  the  Oreenland- 
en,  and  that  their  name  has  its  origin  from  their  pracliw  of 
eating  raw  flesh. 

Aaimilar  configuration  of  the  inferior  incisors  was  fonndia 
the  head  of  the  Guanche,  mammy  figured  in  Blu  hbhbacb'* 


^nit  juir  original  diff«rifaoe  of  Ibrniff  loLilit  is  proTcd  bj  Ibe 
•xbikiitioa.  of  eolire  toeth  ia  wfaicb  ibe  eBMHei  hM  not  b^ea 
vrom  away  fimnn  tbo  maatioating  auHbce* 

At  all  events,  the  notioQ  that  the  teeth  grow  ibickev  in  oon^ 
sequence  of  ibe  atiritioa  of  their  ftuffacea^is  not  adhhissibte.  No 
point  is  more  clearly  ascertained,  than  that  thea9  organs  have 
no  powera  of  growth,  or  organio  obamge :  and  that  the j  ex- 
perienoe  bo  alteration,  after  appaaring  through  the  gupi 
bo^  that  of  mechanieal  wearing  or  cheaitcal  decay.  That  tbeir 
aufaslaace  possesses  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  is,  I  tbink» 
folly  proved  by  what  1  have  stated  in  another  place*. 

The  assertion  of  Buffon,  Erxleben,  and  others,  that  the 
teeth  of  the  Calnmcks  are  longer,  and  separated  by  wider  in- 
tervals from  each  other,  is  contradicted  by  the  specimena  of 
tbeir  crania  in  the  possession  of  Blubsvnbacu. 

Certain  colours  and  forms  are  given  to  tbe  teeth  artiicially, 
IB  soBse  iostauees,  by  way  of  ornament. 

Air.  MARftDKNt  informs  us  that  the  Suraalrans  oonma- 
micate  to  the  teeth  a  jetty  blackness  by  the  empyreumatic 
M  of  the  cocoa-BOt  shell ;  and  that  they  even  abra«ie  the 
^BaaeU  that  they  may  receive  and  retain  the  dye  more  per- 
fectly. 

The  rery  gOBieral  practice  among  tbe  Malaya  and  Asiatic 
lahBders,  of  chewing  tbe  areka^mit,  betel-leaf,  and  cbunam  or 
lime,;|:  turns  the  teeth  black,  unless  great  pains  are  taken  to 
prevent  it,  and  covers  them  with  a  brownish  black  incrusta- 
tidil.  From  one  er  the  6ther  of  these  causes  the  teeth  lire 
blackened  in  the  Jauanese§,  tbe  Birnians||,  Ttfnquineseli,  and 
Buggesses."'* 


^'  > 


•  fn  fir.  Rbbs*s  "  CydopKcHs,"  trX.  Cnxvivu. 

+  **  History  of  Snmiitni  ;*•  ed.  S.  p.  5». 
'    X  The  practice  is  descHbed  psrtleolarty  by  DAiima,  **  Voyagss,"  v.  f . 
p.  4l8.    '*  It  Ustes  rough  fn  the  month,  asd  dyes  the  Hps  fed,  and  the 
teeth  black ;  but  it  preserves  them,  and  cieaoseth  the  gams."    See  alto 

T.  9.  p.  1^'. 

^  Blumehbacb,  tab.  80.  HAwiBswoTB*^^*  CoTleethM  of  Voyages,**  t.  8*. 
pp.  SSe.  347.  n  Stm£S,  '*  Embassy  te  Avt ;"  v.  i.  p.  «5. 

%  Dampjbr,  t,  8  p.  41.  ♦♦  BLUMa«^kA:VL,ViJo.^. 
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Some  Negro  tribes  file  tbeir  teeth  to  as  to  nske  them 
conical  and  iharp-pointed* ;  some  file  away  their  inner 
edge>,t  or  notch  them;];  some  even  grind  them  away, 
down  to  the  g:uins.§ 

^  more  or  less  complete  abrasion  of  the  enamel  is  Tery 
common  among  the  Asiatic  islenders.|| 

The  obaervatioDs  in  the  following  chapter  respecting  the 
varieties  of  form  in  general,  ioclade  the  subjects  of  national 
lentures  and  form  of  the  skall.  -  I  shall  only  make  a  few 
remarks  here  on  some  attempts  at  explaining  the  latter 
anbjecti. 

Climate  has  generally  been  brought  forwards  as  the  eanse  of 
the  varieties  that  distinguish  man.  It  has  been  almost  anivei^ 
■jdly  represented  as  the  source  of  differences  in  colonr,  and  not 
moch  leu  depended  on  for  solving  the  great  problem  of  varie- 
ties of  form.  "  The  inqairy  into  the  causes  of  diflbrenee  of 
features  is  exposed."  says  Bltihenbach,  "  Jto  such  serions 
difflcnUies,  that  we  can  only  expect  to  arrive  at  a  probable 
solution. 

'    "  That  climate  is  the  principal  agent  in  prodndng  differ- 
ence of  features,  is  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  by  three  arg»- 
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can  be  referred  to  do  other  cause.  The  Chinese  ftiay  serve  as 
an  example  ;  the  characteristic  fattened  conntenaee  being*  as 
general  among*  them,  as  great  symmetry  and  beanty  are  among 
the  English  and  Majorcans. 

"  2.  Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived^  there  are  instances  of  peo» 
pie  who,  after  leaving  their  old  abodes,  have  in  progress. of 
^me  assumed  new  features,  corresponding  to  their  new  sitaa- 
tions.  Thus  the  Yakuts  are  referred,  by  those  who  have  in* 
vestigated  northern  antiquities,  to  the  Tatar  race :  bat  their 
countenance  is  now  completely  Mongolian^  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  and  to  a-Yakut  skill  ia 
my  collection.  Thus  also  it  has  been  observed  that  the  Creole 
oibpring  of  European  parents  in  the  West-Indian  bave,  in  seme 
degree,  exchanged  their  native  British  features  for  those  cha* 
ractenstic  of  the  American  aborigines,  and  have  acquired  their 
deeper  eyes  and  higher  cheeks.''  He  adds,  that  the  northern 
invaders,  who  have  at  different  timies  entered  India»  have  gra- 
dually assumed  the  character  which  the  climate  has  impressed 
on  the  native  Hindoos. 

'^  3.  Nations,  which  can  be  deemed  only  colonies  of  one  aad 
the  same  race,  have  acquired,  different  characteristic  connla- 
nances  in  different  climates.  It  is  now  proved  that  the  UaflK 
garians  and  Laplanders  come  from  one  stock.  The  latter  have 
acquired,  in  their  northern  abodes,  the  cast  of^  countenance 
peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cold  regions;  while  the 
former  have  assumed  a  more  elegajat  formation  in  their  milder 
seats  near  Greece  and  Turkey."* 

That  so  able  a  writer  could  find  no  better  proo/s  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  only  shews  how  completely  unfounded  that 
opinion  is. 

The  flat  face  of  the  Chinese  not  only  extends  throughout 
that  vast  empire,  which  covers  nearly  forty  degrees  of  latitude 
and  seventy  of  longitude,  but  also  over  the  neighbouring  re** 
gions  of  central  and  northern  Asia,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  of 
America ;  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe,  indndingp 

•  "  Dt  G.  H.  Vtr.  Naf  sect.  Ul.  %  97. 
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tserj  pOHiUe  niiety  of  keat  and  «old,  stotatioBMtd  Iowimu, 
awittuiv  uid  dr]nMu,  wood,  nanfa,  sad  pUia. 

That  Euro^MM  Creole!  in  tb«  West  Indici,  in  Aawiici. 
ftnd  in  the  East  have  preserved  their  natiw  f»atuM«  ta  all 
itatkDoes  wbere  no  iDterniKtore  of  blood  hM  ooeQrr«d,  is 
profcd  fey  the  umuCerrapted  expenooee  of  the  SpMimrdi, 
Porti^iMM,  and  Eogtiih,  who  have  had  forei^  cofoaiea.w 
ettttatea  moit  diJfereat  to  their  own,  loager  than  aoy  other 
■Mrtion. 

IrtheYaknU,  which  are  DOW  decideaiyMoagqlian  ia  their 
toatarea,  had  orisinally  the  Caocaiian  farmation,  and  if  the 
northarnfiivadvn  of  India  have  asanaied  the  Hindoo  eosBte- 
nanoe,  4he  ebaiig«  aiuit  have  been  effected  by  iator-fnafTiagea. 
All  wh«  have  viiited  India,  abd  atteatively  examioed  ill 
Mrimii  people,  aoaBioMarty'rapreaent  that  the  AfgiiauiM  and 
Hoagels  of  pare  blood  are,  at  this  nomeotJagtoadiiUaatiB 
fefttlini  froa  the  Hmdooa  as  the  parent  races  are  in  thrirmi- 
gtmi  nat*. 

Respecting^  the  case  of  the  HuDgsriafis  aod"  Lftplaoden,!! 
we  admit  their  descent  fron  ooe  atoek,  which  is  pvofeaHa,  let 
in nevt  ascertahi  what  the  anotuit  of  the  diffBre»£et  twtwoBB 
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Some  lutTe  even  attempted  to  shew  hdw  climate  migbt  operate  in 
producing  national  features.  "  En  effet/'  says  Volnbt,  '^  j*obsenre 
que  la  fignve  des  N^gres  repr^sente  pr^cisement  cet  £tat  de  contrac- 
tion qne  prend  notre  visage  lorsqu'il  est  frapp6  par  la  luni^  et 
line  forte  reverberation  de  chaleur.  Alors  le  sonrdl  se  froace;  la 
promme  des  jones  s'el^ve ;  la  paupi^re  se  serre ;  la  bouelie  fiidt  la 
mone.  Cette  contraction,  qui  a  lieu  perpetuellement  dans  le  pays 
nud  et  cfaaud  des  Negres,  n'a-t-elle  pas  dm  devenir  le  charact^ 
propere  de  leur  figure  V*  Unfortunately  for  these  filpecolations,  tlie 
Negro  features  occur  in  numerous  tribes  spread  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  with  various  climates,  and  in  many  instances  where  the 
heat  is  by  no  means  excessive :  the  character,  too,  is  permanent, 
after  any  number  of  generations,  when  the  Negroes  are  takei;  into 
other  climes.  Again,  the  most  opposite  features  occur  tmder  amilar 
climates  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  races  with 
flattened  countenances,  as  well  as  with  narrow  and  dongated  visages, 
in  hot  countries.  The  whole  notion  is,  however,  so  fanciful  and  so 
unphilosophic,  that  it  hardly  deserves  serious  attention ;  and  I  there- 
fore regret  to  find  that  the  idea  is  so  far  countenanced  Vy  an  in- 
stmctive  writer  on  this  sul^cct,  that  he  speaks  of  the  numerous 
gnats  which  annoy  the  New  Hollanders  as  contribudng  to  the  for- 
mation of  their  peculiar  physiognomy. 

The.  custom  of  carrying  the  children  on  the  back  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  in  order  to  explain  the  flat  nose  and  swoln  lips  of  the 
Negro.  In  the  violent  motions  reqmred  in  their  harj  labour,  as  in 
beating  or  pounding  nuDet,  &c.,  the  face  of  the  young  one  is  said 
to  be  constantly  thumping  against  the  back  of  the  mother.  This 
account  is  seriously  quoted  by  Blumxnbach. 

The  testimonies  concerning  the  employment  of  pressore,  in  order 
to  flatten  the  nose,  are  so  numerous  and  circumstantial,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  of  the  attempt  being  made.  It  is  practised  among 
the  Negroes,  Hottentots,  Brazilians,t  Snmatransj!  and  South-Sea 


•  yoyage  en  Syrie  et  Egypie^  t.  1.  p.  74. 

t  Db  Lsrt,  Voyage  en  la  Terre  du  BritU;  pp.96, 965. 

t  Mabsdbn,  HUiary  of  Sutaairai  p.  44. 
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lalBoders  :*  we  hare,  tiovercr,  no  proof  tbat  the  figure  of  the  part  ii 
ever  changed  by  such  attempts ;  while  on  the  contrary.  It  CMl'be 
sheirn  most  clearly,  that  the  ircU-kDOwn  flatness  of  the  nose  Is  the 
natural  formation  of  tbo  organ  in  the  Negro,  and  the  notion  of  its 
being  produced  by  pressure  is  justly  ridiculed  by  that  intelUgent  ob- 
eerter.  Dr.  WjNXBKBOTTOM.t  The  children  of  African  pareali  in 
Europe,  America,  and  other  situations,  where  there  are  opportooitiet 
of  kuQwing  that  no  means  are  used  to  flatten  the  nose,  resemble  in 
all  respects  those  bom  in  Africa.  Why,  indeed,  should  ardfidal 
causes  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  flatness  of  this  part  in  so  many 
dark-coloured  races  1  Do  not  the  various  parts  of  the  countenance 
harmonize  equally  in  both  cases  1  Would  it  improve  a  Netiro  or  a 
Chinese  iace  to  introduce  into  it  an  aquiline  nose  I  In  short,  these 
'£at  noses  hare  all  the  charaeters  of  natural  construction  about  tbem, 
equally  with  those  of  a  different  figure ;  and  exhibit  none  of  the 
marVs  of  violenae  and  artifidal  change,  which  are  seen  in  tbe  fbra- 
heads  of  some  Caribs.  Moreover,  the  diversities  extend  so  geoenlly 
through  the  whole  bony  fabric  of  the  head,  and  are  observable  it 
so  maay  parts  where  extenial  pressure  could  have  no  inflDance,— 
not  to  mention  that  they  consist,  in  many  inatances,  of  fonoatioos 
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characters,  are  found  as  strongly  marked  in  the  yoijngest  embryo 
aJI  the  adult. 

''  I  ezaitaiined/'  says  Soemmerrino,  a  Negro  embryo  and  a  child 
only  a  few  months  old,  and  found  the  jaws  as  prominent,  the  lower 
-part  of  the  nose  as  broad  and  flat,  as  in  the  parents.  There  was. 
no  vestige  of  any  violence ;  but  the  form  of  the  nose  was  naturally 
diffsrent  from  that  of  whito  children.  Camper*  examined,  several 
jrears  ago,  with  the  same  view,  Negroes  of  various  ages,  including 
foetuses.  He  observed  nothing  particular  in  the  nose ;  but  he  con- 
cluded that  this  organ  will  be  less  prominent,  other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same,  when  the  parts  below  it  come  forwards,  and 
that-the  lips  must  be  larger  and  thicker  in  order  to  cover  the  teetk 
completely. 

''  My  friend  Blvmrsbach  asserts,  from  the  examination  of  two-^ 
Negro  children  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Gottingen,  what  Buffo^ 
also  maintained,  that  the  flat  noses  are  congenital,  not  artificial ; 
^d  refers  to  the  engravings  of  Ruysgh  and  Seba  in  confirmation  of 
the  same  point.  Loder  possesses  a  Negro  embryo  of  four  or  four 
months  and  a  half,  in  which  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose  and  jaws 
is  very  plain."  t 

These  arguments  receive  a  further  confirmation  from  three  of  the 
crania  engraved  by  Blumenbach  ;2  of  a  Jewish  girl,  five  years  old ; 
a  Batft  child,  a  year  and  a  half;  and  a  newly-bon^  Negro;  ia 
whjch  the  characters  of  the  Caucasian,  Mongoliao,  and  Bt^opian 
varieties  are  as  strongly  represented  as  in  the  heads  of  adults.  As. 
these  skulls  are  very  characteristic  I  have  added  an  engraving  of 
them  to  this  work,  (see  plate  XII.) 

• 

*  Id  hit  Lecture  on  the  Origin  and  Colour  of  the  Blaeke^  dMcribiiif  the  fcBCut 

of  an  Angola  Negrett,  he  says,  "  Yon  lee  that  the  noie,  the  llpf ,  the  whole  faeei, 

.  correspond  completely  to  thoee  of  adnlt  Afrieani:  you  may  be  continced  that  the 

nnae  it  not  depretted  afier  birth,  bat  that  an  immature  belaf  like  thit  hat  already 

cTCry  lineament  of  itt  race.**     Kleinere  Sehri/ten;  b.  1.  tt.  1.  p.  43. 

"f  Ueber  die  Korp,  Veneh.  §  4. 

LvDWio  glvet  a  timilar  tettimony  retpecting  two  Negro  embryot  in  hit  collec- 
tion.    Orundrisi  der  Xaturgetchiehte  der  Merucken^Sptciety  §  146.  p.  IS  I. 

X  Dec,  altera^  tab.  fS,  S9,  90.    . 


TARIBTIU  Of  TtGlfRK^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


Farietiet  in  Figure,  Proportions,  and  Strength, — The  Ears — ^xtr 
o^Artitpon  than,  and  in  other  parts  of  ike  Bodt/.-^The  SSamvm. 
— Organs  of  Generation. — Fabulout  Varieties. 


In  Gonseqimce  af  the  Ittnunen  magBtiin  being  placed  forther  Iwd: 
ID  the  liead  of  the  Negro  than  in  that  of  the  £DropeaD  (lee  page  309) 
and  of  the  head  being  conaeqoently  sitnated  more  forwardi  on  the 
rertebral  colomn  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  the  occipnt  of  the 
Negro  projects  less  behind  the  spine.  Hence  a  line  drawn  frou  the 
poatcriol 
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lrk(^ly  to  accomplish,  the  professed  object  of  instructing,  us  in  natural 
fi||klion8,  as  the  academic  exercises  of  drawing  old-painted  casts 
are  to  confer  a  power  of  representing  living  forms  and  attitude^. 
A  little  attention  to  nature,  which  is  indeed  too  often  neglected  in 
learned  investigations  of  proportions,  and  in  academic  studies,  will 
convince  us,  that,  ever  in  the  same  race,  individual  varicfties  are 
endless  in  number  aud  great  in  degree,  without  any  diminution  of 
strength  and  activity:  and  that  forms  and  relations  very  different 
from  each  other  may  yet  be  thought  equally  beautiful  by  those  who 
venture  to  judge  without  knowing  the  proportions  of  ^he  ancient 
statues.  Still  greater  difierences  exist  between  the  several  races  of 
mankind:  insomuch,  that  if  we  adopt  for  the  model  of  beauty  the 
standard  of  proportions  discovered  in  the  Greek  statues,  a  great  part 
of  the  human  race  will  be  cut  off,  by  its  very  organization,  from  all 
chance  of  participating  in  this  endowment.  When,  however,  we  find 
that  Hottentots  and  American  savages  will  outrun  wild  animals  in 
the  cbace,  will  pursue  and  hunt  down  even  deer ;  that  they  will  ac- 
oomplish  long  journeys  on  foot  over  the  most  difficult  countries, 
where  there  is  no  path  to  direct,  and  every  obstacle  to  obstruct  their 
progress  ;  that  the  effeminate  Hindoos,  as  we  frequently  call  them, 
will  keep  up  with  horses,  and  perform  astonishing  journeys  in  a  short 
time ;  that  the  South-Sea  Islanders  amuse  themselves  for  hours  to- 
getbillljby  swimming  about  in  the  strongest  surf,  which  would  in* 
stantly  destroy  a  boat  or  vessel ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  that 
the  form  and  proportions  to  which  we  are  most  accustomed  are  not 
essential  to  bodily  vigour  and  flexibility  of  movement.  Our  own  in- 
feriority in  these  respects  arises,  I  am  aware,  from  want  of  exer- 
cise, not  from  organic  deficiency.  Civilized  man  is  ignorant  of  his 
own  powers  :  he  is  not  sensible  how  much  he  is  weakened  by  effe- 
,minacy,  nor  to  tvhitt  extent  he  might  recover  his  native  force  by  ha- 
bitual and  vigorous  exercise  of  his  frame.  ^ 

The  body  is  described  as  broad,  square,  and  robust ;  the  extre- 
mities short  and  nervous ;  and  the  shoulders  high  in  the  Mongolian 
tribes,  which  entered  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  See  p.  305. 

"  The  Calmucks,"  says  Pallas,  *'  are  often  very  strong  about 
the  neck,  but  slender  and  thin  in  the  limbs.    You  hardly. ever  see 
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corpnlont  poraoDS  among  the  common  people  ;  even  those  who  are 
rich  and  of  higher  rank,  living  la  Indolence  and  abundance,  do  lot 
become  Im moderately  large;  while,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  fat 
and  unwieldy  individuals  are  seen  among  the  Kirglsca,  and  other 
Tatorio  pastoral  tribes,  who  follow  exactly  the  same  mode  of  life."' 

Bluhbnbach  possesses  the  entire  slcelctoD  of  a  Don  Coasaek, 
whose  bead,  as  exhibited  in  the  fourth  plate  of  his  first  decade,  b 
marked  with  the  characters  of  the  Mongolian  variety.  The  broad 
asd  flat  face,  the  harsh  muscular  impressions  and  irregular  ontlines 
of  this  skull,  and  the  constrnction  of  the  skeleton  in  general,  cor* 
reapood  to  the  character  which  this  race  bears  for  strength  and  har- 
diness, and  to  the  alarms  which  they  generally  create  as  enemies. 

"  Habitus  io  totum  horridus.  Orbita  maxime  profundc  et  late, 
sed  valde  depressse.  Narium  apertura  late  patula.'*  ".Limbos 
plam  semicircnlariH  ubl  a  proceasu  orhitall  externo  oseis  frontis.  Sbt- 
snm  vergit,  in  ncotum  quasi  jugum  abiens;  angnli  alarum  "TTjIlp 
inferioris  fere  monstrose  extrorsnm  tractte,ct  masseternm  inaertloiK 
valde  incquales  et  quasi  biapidl.  Crassities  osais  occipitalis  pn^ 
prstuberanliae  enormis.  Bed  et  textura  osaium  calvariie  torn  d^ss, 
nt  hinc  illinc  casn  detritte  marmoris  duriasimi  aut  iaspidis)  polili  in 
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BAIE  DB 

TCHOKA.  CASTRIES. 

MEN.                                    Ft.  In.  LioM .  Ft.  In.  Linei. 

Ordinary  Stature d    0    0  4  10    0 

Circiimfereiice  of  the  head  1  10    4  1     0    0 

Long  diameter    0     9     6  0     9    0 

Short.... 0     5     8  0    S    A 

Length  of  npper  extremity     2     1     6  21     0 

..lower 2     8     0  2     6    0 

..foot   0     9     5  0     9     0 

Circnmfereoce  of  the  chest     .••.....     3     2    0 

Breadth  of  ditto 114  0  11     0 

CircnmfercDce  of  the  pelvis    2    6     0  2     3    0 

Height  of  the  vertebral  column     ....      1  11     0  1   10    0 

'      WOMEN. 
Circnmferencc  of  the  pehis    • .^ 2     2  lO*^ 

The  measures  are  French;  of*  which  the  foot  is  to  that  of  Eng- 
land as  1.066  to  1.000. 

The  trunk  is  more  slender  in  the  Negro,  particularly  about  the 

loins  and  pelvis:  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  cavity  are  considerably 

smaller  than  in  the  European,  and  the  extremities  in  some  instances 

looger.    I  found  the  following  proportions  in  a  full-grown  Afriean 

lad  of  seventeen. 

Ft.   In. 

Length  of  the  body  (lying  dead  on  a  table)  •  •  • .  J 6  7 

• upper  extremity   2  7 

•  •••• lower    ••.. • 8  6 

Breadth  from  shoulder  to  shoulder    '1  0 

Circumference  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  crista  illi  and  the 

great  trochanter      ..••••• 2  li 

Breadth  between  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ossa 

innominata 0  8 

The  two  latter  measurements,  in  an  Englishman  of  5  feojt  9 
inches,  were  respectively  2  feet  11  inches^  and  10-j-  inches. 


t  Pnouii,  Foyage  rwnd  the  World ;  t.  S.  p.  2il, 
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In  s  Negro  ekeletou  of  5  feet  T^  inches,  tlic  measurement  between 
the  autdriot*  superior  spines  was  81  inclies. 

SoKMUERRiNO  gives  the  following  statement  of  comparatire  mea> 
snies :—  ^ 

Id.  LfMi. 
"  In  my  skeleton  of  a  Negro,  ab«nt  20  years  old,  the 

great  diameter  of  the  pelris  is    i 3  Hi 

'  the  small  3    7i 

In  another  of  14  years,  the  great  diameter  is 3    S 

'the  small    3     9 

In  an  European  of  10  j-cars,  the  great  diameter  is   ....  4     3 

the  small 3     9 

In  an  old  ivell-made  European,  inferior  in  stature  to  the 

Negro  of  20  years,  the  great 4     6 

tW  small    - 8  ir 

Cavpbr  *  states  that  the  great  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  from  aot 
OS  innomiDatnin  to  the  other^  was  to  the  small  diameter,  from  the 
sacrum  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  in  the 

Negto    '. as,  39to37| 

European 4!  ...  27 

Yet  the  Negro  was  much^aller  than  the  European. 


NCOftO   riLVM. 
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Mr.  RoLUM,  to  whom  1  htn  already  referred,  awertalned  the 
proportioD  of  the  body  in  males  and  female*  at  three  diftrent  p^ta 
on  the  western  ooast  of  the  American  ContlBant  Thfl'followbg  are 
the  resfllts  in  French  measures  :—* 


SlEN. 

Long  ijiiiaiclcr  uf  (he   bcid,    fram   the 

Mperiornngtcufllii  occipul  lo  ibcchin 
Short  dilta;  fram  Ihc  ecnlrcofoncparielnl 

bmelo  Iheolhcr 

Upper  eiliemilj ;  rroni  ihc  bead  of  l^c 

Mnenu  lo  the  end  otlUe  middle  finger 
Lower  ditto  ;  from  Ilo  lie«d  of  ihe  fenmr 

to  the  heel 

Length  of  Ihe  foot       

BrcBlhof  (be  cbol  bclirpen  the  sbouldera 

Breath  of  Ibeahaulders 

H^ht  of  the  Tcrtebral  colamn,  tTota  the 

Sm  reltcbra  lo  the  tncrun  .... 
drewDfereDce  of  the  peliis 

WOMEN. 
Long  diameter  of  ihe  head    ..... 

Short 

Lei^lb  of  Ibe  upper  cUicmil]'  .... 

foot . 

Breadth  of  ihecbeil 

iboDjdera 

Ilrighl  of  the  tertebral  mlamo       ■    ■     . 

Circtmfefeni'c  of  Ibo  peliis 

Breadlb  between    the    anlerior  lupeHar 


S3" 
I    I 


SCO 

~    8  a 

0  10     fl 


IP 


8  a  I 


■PmaiiiB'i  Vvgft,  T.  iii.  p.  988. 
No.  XF. 


3W  90UTH-SBA  ISLANDERS. 

Tbe  fine  formi,  the  uucommon  gymmetry,  the  fptAt  tteength  and 
activity  of  many  tribes  ID  the  Soutti-Sea  Islands  li&ve  been  noticed 
by  all  who  hBpe  Iwd  intercourse  with  them*  The  attenttn  •( 
LAKGiDORFr  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  youth  naaied  HorAO, 
twenty  years  of  age,  whom  he  saw  at  Nulcahiwah,  one  of  the  Mar- 
qiusas  IslandB.  His  beiffht  was  6  feet  8  inches  (Paris  measnre — 
between  6  feet  7  and  8  English)  ;  his  figure  and  strength  perfect : 
the  following  arc  the  measures  in  French  feet  and  inches,  of  various 
()arts  of  his  Twdy  ;  from  which  those  who  are  conversant  with  aca- 
demic proportions  will  be  ahle  to  decide  whether  his  frame  w« 
rightly  constrneted  or  not: — 

From  the  point  oftheshouldertothetipofthe  longest  finger  22    7 

Fromlhe  top  of  the  skull  to  tbe  chin lO    0 

navel 81)0 

,.. .navel  to  the  divinon  of  the  thighs lOI  O 

division  of  the  thighs  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  ...  S8    0 

Length  of  the  foot IM  0 

Orealeet  breadth  of  ditto <t     0 

Breadth  across  the  shoulders  19    i 

V\i<-<-n(ry.--,r  ■  -It  ;lii.    ■^:,w   part JO     <* 
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Cirenmfereiice  of  the  upper  part  of  (he  thigh 85    O 

calf 17»  § 

..M.. ankle  at  its  smallest  part  10    0 

upper  part  of  the  arm   I8i  O 

lower  ditto 18}  0 

hand 1^^ 

neck  16    0* 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  t  and  Tan  Diemen's  Land  X,  ^^ 
small  in  statare,  with  long  and  slender  limhs :  which  seems  to  be 
owing  Id  part  to  the  bad  quality  and  deficient  quantity  of  their  food 
(see  page  IB2).  It  is  always  of  the  least  nutritious  kind,  and 
scarce ;  and  this  scarcity  is  often  aggravated  to  actnal  famine,  un- 
der which  the  miserable  natives  are  reduced  to  the  appearance  of 
spectres,§  and  probably  often  perish  from  inanition. 

With  these  differences  in  stature  and  proportions  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  various  degrees  of  bodily  strength  combined. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  first  intercourse  with  the  New  World, 
found  the  natives  in  general  much  feebler  than  themselves ;  and  the 


*  Voyagei  and  Travels  in  variout  Part  of  Ike  PVorld^  p.  lOa  **  We  were  told, 
'*  Mji  LiNOSDomF,  "  that  a  chief  of  a  neighbouring  island,  by  naiiie  Uroif  with 
equally  eiact  proportions  as  Mufau,  was  a  head  taller,  so  at  ItMt  RoMcaTi  and 
Cabki  both  aMured  us :  if  they  were  correct,  this  man  must  be  nearly  teTcn  Paris 
feet  high.*^  The  Tigour  and  activity  of  Mdfau  fern  to  bare  bean  equal  to  bit 
itatore  :  **  though  he  had  nerer,  tU^  now,  been  oo  bofrdan  BUn^air  sMpi  Ite  ran 
up  the  mainmast  many  timet  together  of  hit  owi»  accord,  and  threw  bimaelf  from  it 
into  the  sea,  to  the  great  attonisbment  of  the  tpectaton.  He  had  actually  gone  up 
one  day  with  the  intention  of  throwing  himself  from  the  topmast  gallery ;  but 
Captain  Krusbn  stern  called  him  back,  and  would  not  permit  it.  It  was  impossible 
to  tee,  without  equal  shuddering  and  astonisbmenf,  how  ho  woold  spring  from  tnch 
a  beiglit,  and  balance  himself  in  the  air  for  some  seconds,  with  bis  feet  drawn  up 
against  bit  body,  so  as  to  keep  his  head  up :  from  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  the  great 
weight  of  hit  body,  he  came  with  so  violent  a  plunge  into  the  water,  that  several 
teeonds  elapsed  before  he  appeared  again  on  ^e  surface.**    p.  170. 

"f  CoLLiNt,  Aeeouni  of  the  EngHth  Colony^  ftc.  p.  558.  *  PnoK,   Voyage  d« 
DHouvertet ;  l.  1.  tab.  20. 

*  Cook,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  ;  v.  1.  p.  96. 

S  Collins,  lib.  ci7.    Pbkon,  t.  I.  p.  4MS8,  et  siut. 
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imbillty  of  tbe  fbnner  lo  raitftiD  tbo  severo  labonr  of  the  mfaieB,  led 
to  tha  fattrodnetion'  of  AMcan  slares,  mie  of  whom  wu  equal  to 
thne  or  bar  Indistu.  *  In  eagagementB  between  troop  and  traop, 
or  tun  aod  man,  the  Virginiaos  sad  Kentackians  hare  olvaja 
sheir  themselves  atronger  than  the  American  aavages-t  Hearne, 
Mackknzix,  I^bousb,  Levis,  Clarke,  and  others,  have  found 
the  aama  inferiority  of  physical  force  in  various  parts  of  the  Norlh- 
Ameriean  conthient. 

The  tesdmony  of  Pallas  respecting  the  Mongolian  tfihc  of  the 
Borati  la  very  remarlmblc :  "  Their  appearance  is  generally  eSemi- 
nate;  and  tbey  are  mostly  bo  small  in  eUitnrc  and  weak,  that  five 
or  alj  Bnrats  are  often  nnablo  effect  what  a  siogle  Rusnon  cut  •&- 
conph'sb.  This  want  of  power  is  not  the  only  circnmstanee  which 
proves,  in  the  Bnrats  and  other  Sihcrian  nomadic  people,  that  a 
mere  animal  diet  is  nnnatoral,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  in  per- 
faction  the  phyrical  prerogatives  of  our  species.  The  body  in  all 
these  people  is  remarkably  light  in  comparison  to  its  mk.  Yon  cu 
raise  and  hold  op  the  children  with  one  hand,  when  t^pp  of  the 
Bnsdan  boors  of  the  same  age  could  only  l>e  lifted  with  both  hands. 
Even  adnlt  Bnrats,  compared  to  the  Rnsaiana,  are  astonishingly 
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numbers  express  the  mean  result  in  ^u:h  case ;  but  the  details  arc 
all  given  in  a  tabular  form  in  the  originaL 

aTBaNOTB 


of  the  Annt.    of  the  Leiiis. 
KilograuuMt.  M^riagramnet. 

1.  Van  Dicmen^s  Land 50.6 

2.  NevHolIand 50.8  10.2 

3.  Timor  58.7  11.6 

4.  French 09.2  15.2 

5.  English 71.4  16.3* 

The  highest  numbers  iu  the  first  and  second  class  were  respec- 
tively, 60  and  62 ;  the  lowest  in  the  English  trial,  63,  and  the  high- 
est 83,  for  the  strength  of  the  arms.  In  the  power  of  the  loins,  the 
highest  amongst  the  New  Hollanders  was  13,  the  lowest  of  English 
12.7,  and  the  highest  21.3.  . 

These  results  ofier  the  best  answer  to  the  declamations  on  the 
degeneracy  of  civilized  man.  The  attribute  of  superior  physical 
strength,  sojtoldly  assumed  by  the  eulogists  of  the  savage  state,  has 
never  been  questioned  or  doubted.  Although  we  have  been  consoled 
for  this  supposed  inferiority  by  an  enumeration  of  the  many  precions 
benefits  derived  from  civilization,  it  has  always  been  felt  as  a  some- 
what degrading  disadvantage.  Bodily  strength  is  a  concomitant  of 
good  health,  which  is  produced  and  supported  by  a  regular  supply  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  by  active  occupation.  The  in- 
dustrious and  well-fed  middle  classes  of  a  civilized  community  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  expected  to  surpass,  in  this  endowment,  the 
miserable  savages,  who  are  never  well  fed,  and  top  frequently  de- 
pressed by  absolute  want,  and  all  other  privations. 

In  the  first  Section,  Chap.  V.  I  have  pointed  out  a  difference  be- 
tween the  structure  of  the  human  subject,  and  that  of  the  monkey, 
in  tlie  relative  length  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm.     The  latter  is  al- 
ways the  shortest  in  roan ;  while  the  two  are  equal  in  our  near 
neighbours,  or  the  foi*c-arm  is  even  the  longest.     The  Negro  holds^ 

» 

■-  ■        ■  ■   » ■      ■  .1        ..  11^  ■  -,.  ■ 

*  Pkeon,  Vo^a^ty  t.  1.  cbap.  30.  p.  416,  et  tair.;  t.  2.  Addiliont  and -C'or^ 
rtclionty  p.  460,  et  suiv. 

\ 
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in  this  respect,  a  middle  place,  about  equi-distant  from  Europeans 
aod  monkeys.  "  I  measured,"  says  Mr.  Wbitb,  '*  the  arms  of 
about  fifty  Negroes,  men,  nomea,  and  childrCD,  born  in  Tcrf  dif- 
fennt  climates,  and  found  the  lowcr-ann  longer  than  in  Europeans' 
Id  proportion  to  the  upper-arm  and  to  the  beigbt  of  the  body.  The 
first  Negro  on  the  Hat  is  one  in  (he  Lunatic  Hospital  al  Liverpool : 
his  fore-arm  measures  12}*  inches,  and  his  stature  is  only  5  feet 
lOik  inches.  I  have  measarcd  a  great  number  of  vhite  people- 
from  that  size  up  to  6  feet  41  Inches,  and  among  them  one  who 
was  said  to  have  the  longest  arms  of  any  man  in  England  ;  but 
none  of  them  had  a  fore-ann  equal  to  that  of  the  black  lonotic. 

"  I  have  meaSDr^  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  Enropeaa 
skeletons,  and  liavc  foand  that  the  os  humeri  or  tipper  arm  exceeds 
in  length  the  ulna,  which  is  the  longer  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  by 
2  or  3  inches ;  in  none  by  less  than  S,  in  one  by  not  les  than  3( 
inches.  In  my  Negro  skeleton  the  os  humeri  is  only  H  inch  longer 
than  the  ulna.  In  Dr.  TrsoN's  pigmy,  the  os  humeri  and  ulna 
were  of  the  same  length  ;  and  in  my  skeleton  of  a  cMnpn. monkey 
the  ulna  is  }  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  oa  humeri."  t 

Of  a  Negro  skeleton  in  the  very  Taluablc    collection    of  Ur- 
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The  coroparative  results  of  several  measurementi  are  placed  in 
snccesaioD  ia  the  following  list: 


Stature. 


An  Englishnian   .     .     . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

©itto 

'  Englishwoman     .     .     . 

Ditto 

European  male  skeleton 

Ditto 

A  Negro  at  the   Lnnatic 

Hospital,  Liverpool  .  . 
Another  from  Virginia  .  . 
Another    from    the    Gold 

Coast 

Another 

Negro  Skeleton     .    .     .     . 

Another 

A  Lascar 

VenoB  de  Medici .     .     .     . 
Tyson's  chimpans^  (Simla 

troglodytes)  .  .  . 
Mr.  Abel's  orang*atang 
Caicper's  ditto  .  .  . 
Mr.  White's  monkey    . 


6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
d 

d 
5 
5 
5 

b 
5 

5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
5 


Incfiet. 

4i 
1 

0 

9i 

7 

41 

0 

4 

0 

8 

5 

101 
5i 

8 

0 

11 

n 

4 
0 


<^. 


2  2 

2  7 

Less  than  30 

_9 ? 


Inch  €9. 

16 
I5h 
15 
14 

m 

121 

12i 

13 

121 

13 

12]^ 

Id 
131 

13 

12 

11 

121 

12} 

134 

Si 

8» 

4} 


Lenfftb  of 


ragtl 
Ulni 


Inehu, 

m 

m 
II 

10 

81 
H 
10 

12i 
"t 

121 
lOi 

9i 

10) 
9J 

51 
10 
9 

5    ' 


The  legs  of  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  be  long«  and  those  of  the 
Mongolian  nations  short,  as  compared  with  those  of  oar  own  race. 
'    The  ancients  noticed  that  certain  defects  of  form  were  very  fre- 
quent in  the  legs  of  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and  Negro  slaves. 

SoEMMERRiNO  obscrvcs,  that  in  the  Negro  the  bones  of  the  leg 
seem  pushed  outwards  under  the  femeral  condyles;  so  that  the 
knees  appear  rather  further  apMt,  ami  the  feet  arc  directed  out- 
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warda.  Thla  b  the  case  lu  both  Iils  Negro  ekclctoDS,  and  In  more 
than  Ivelvc  living  Negroes  vliom  he  examined.*  It  is  leen  in  the 
cast  of  the  Vegn  belonging  to  the  College  Maseam.  The  tiUt  and 
^  fibula  aie  tnoie  convex  in  Jroot  than  in  Enropeans.t  The  calres  of 
the  leg  am  Tuiyjjgh,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  hams.  The  feet 
and  hands,  but  particularly  the  fbrmer,  arc  flat;  the  os  calds, 
iustead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  nearly  a  straight  Jine  with 
the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.  "  Both 
hands  and  feet  temiiuatc  in  beautiful  but  very  lon^,  and  therefore 
almost  ape-IikCj  fingers  and  toes;  and  they  had  all  sesamoid  bones, 
which  are  certainly  rare  in  EiiropoanB."J  "  The  only  peculiarities," 
observw  WiKT£RD0TTOM,§  "  ivhich  atrucli  nic  in  the  black  hud 
and  foot,  ircie  the  largeness  of  the  latlcr,  the  thinness  of  the  hand, 
and  the  fle^dbility  of  the  fiogcra  and  toes."  Uuseemly  thickneaa  of 
the  legs  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Xcgrocs;  and  the  feet  exhibit 
nomcrons  chinks  and  fissures,  which,  aa  they  occur  priiua^ally  in 
the  aolcs,  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  bamfaig 
sands.  In  the  sole  of  a  healthy  Negro,  who  died  at  Ouael,  BLn> 
H  found  the  epidermis  *'  mirum  in  modum  crassa,  ihitosa, 
n  multifidos  lamellaa  dehi5ccns."y 
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The  cnrvatare  of  the  legs,  whieh  is  fbnncl  not  only  in  the  Negroes, 
bat  in  the  Hindoos,*  Americans^t  and  in  many  other  cases,  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  squatting ;  that  is,  of  resting  the  body  on  thd 
loirer  limbs,  the  ankles  and  knees  beiDg  bent  to  the  utmost.  The 
weight  of  the  tnink  in  this  attitude,  which  is  plfeAil  and  indeed  • 
in  supportable  to  those  who  arc  not  accustomed  tort,  rests  on  the 
back  of  the  leg ;  hence  the  form  of  the  calf  is  spoiled  by  it 

Smallness  of  the  hands  and  feet  has  been  remarked  by  careful 
observers  in  many  races.  Thus  it  has  been  found,  when  the  ffindoo 
sabres  have  been  brought  to  England,  that  the  gripe  is  too  small  for 
most  Efuropean  hands.;]; 

The  Chinese  were  amused  by  the  largeness  and  length  of  Mr. 
Abel's  hands.  He  adds,  "  Those  of  all  the  Chinese,  wh^  com- 
pared to  the  hands  of  Europeans,  are  very  small.  When  placed  in 
mine,  which  are  not  excessively  large,  wrist  against  wrist,  the  ends 
of  their  fore-Rngers  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  first  joints  of 
mine.''§ 


•  Hiia  eonratare  of  the  leg  and  deficiencrof  the  calf  are  repretented  to  im 
bj  that  aecomplUbed  artist  Mr.  Daniel,  aa  the  only  fuilta  In  the  Indian  Ibm} 
which  he  describes  as  Tery  far  exceeding  that  of  Europaans  in  eleg anea  and  Baa 
proportions. 

t  Cbantalon,  Voyage  a  la  Martinique^  p.  58. 

In  the  Peseherais  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  FomsTia  obsenres  that  the  lower  limbs 
are  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  upper  parts;  that  the  thighs  are  thin  and 
lean,  the  legs  bent,  the  knees  large,  and  the  toes  tamed  inwards.  Oit>  flMMfs  on 
«  Voyage  round  ike  World^  p.  S51. 

Cook  describes  the  Natives  oLNootka  Sonnd  as  baring  small,  iO-inada,  and 
crooked  limbs,  with  large  feet  badly  shaped,  and  projecting  ankles.  He  aseribea 
these  circumstances  to  their  sitting  so  much  on  their  hams  and  kneea.  Voyage  to 
the  Paeyic,  yr.9.  p,Z09. 

Lawis  and  CLiaxE  found  broad,  thick,  flat  feet,  thick  ankles,  and  erookad 
legs,  in  the  Western-American  tribep  generally.  They  ascribe  the  latter  de- 
formity to  the  universal  practice  of  squatting,  or  ritting  on  the  calves  of  their  lige 
and  heels.     TrapeU^  ch.88. 

X  HoooKs,  Travelt  in  India^  p.  S. 

§  NarraHoe  e/  a  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  Ckkut^  p.  91 . 

No,  XF,  3  z 
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Mr.  CflAPPKLL  obierveB  of  the  Edtimaaz,  that  "  the  most  sor- 
prisug  peenliarity  of  these  people  is  (he  BiiialliieBi  of  tbeir  bmait 
mni  fliet"* 

HcTKBbLDT  says  that  "  the  Chaytaait,  like  altnoat  all  the  Native 
.  latioas  (of  Amtnca)  I  have  seen,  bare  small  slender  haads.t" 

Similar  obMrratiooa  have  been  made  reapecting  the  X«v 
Hollanders  and  Hotteutots-J; 

I  am  not  acqaaiDted  with  any  natural  differences  in  the  fom  or 
■iie  of  the  ears,  as  characterisiog  the  several  races  of  men.  It  m 
well  kaowu  that  they  stand  off  farther  from  the  head,  and  are  ia 
acme  degree  moveable  in  savages ;  also  that  the  loboliu  is  enhrgad 
aad  monstTODsly  elongated  by  various  artificial  meana  in  maaf 
inttaooeB.  These  practices  nwy  have  given  rise  to  the  fablea  of  hbm 
okkr  writers  concerning  the  eoonnous  ears  of  certain  people. 

Id  Mme  instances,  a  slit  la  made  in  the  external  ear,  piTmlM  to 
«sd]iear  its  circumference,  and  extending  through  almost  iU  whole 
length.  This  ia  not  only  subservient  to  decoration  by  holding  ona- 
ments,  but  is  i^so  converted  to  the  convenient  purpose  of  recriviaf 
Icnives  «r  other  useful  articles.^ 

The  BmsiUana  inserted  gourds  in  the  slita  of  their  ears,  iocreti^ 
'lid  be  put  throne!),  am!  the  ears  reached 
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Biidlar  praclieet  prevail  extensiTdy  in  tlit  Asittic  and  Bodlli** 
B«a  bhuids,  wliere  persons  are  seen  wHh  Ike  lobuH  reaollli^ 
the  shonlders,  and  having  slits  large  enough  for  tha  hand  la 
pass.* 

I  shall  shortly  mention  here  some  other  modes  of  ohiasieaUil. 
hodily  emhellishment,  which  have  been  praetised  oUefly  among 
tribes  fa)  a  more  or  less  rude  state.  The  flattemng  of  the  forehead^ 
the  dyeing  and  filing  of  the  teeth,  have  been  already  notieed;  see 
Cbaptbr  IV.  Sect.  II. 

The  operation  of  tattooing,  or  puncturing  and  staining  the  sidtty 
lias  prevailed  in  various  degrees  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  bat  it 
has  been  adopted  most  extensively  and  generally  in  the  Soath-$fea 
f  slmds,  where  it  is  considered  as  highly  ornamental.     The  art  is 
carried  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Washington  or  New-Mar^ 
qvesas  Islands ;  where  wealthy  and  powerful  individnals  are  often 
covered  with  various  designs  from  head  to  fbot.f     The  elegance  aodt 
symmetry  of  the  tattooed  figures  are  as  much  admired  by  them,  as 
those  of  dress  are  by  us.  ~  We  may  pardon  their  simplicity  in  al-^ 
taching  so  much  value  to  the  multiplicity  and  arrangement  of  these 
pnnctnres,  when  we  consider  that  those  satisfeictory  tests  oi  per- 
sonal merit,  the  stars,  ribbons,  and  orders,  of  which  more  civilised 
men  are  so  justly  proad,  are  not  yet  known  to  them.    "  For  peiw 
forming  the  operation,  the  artist  uses  the  wing-bone  of  a  tn^c4iird 
^phaliton  etherus),  which  is  rendered  jagged  and  pointed  at  the  and 
iike  a  comb,  sometimes  ia  the  form  of  a  crescent,  soaietimes  hn  a 


*  FoBfTSK,  Obt.  OH  a  Foyage  round  the  fVorld^  p.  SOS.  A  rnao  at  Tsana 
-wore  thirteen  ear-rinft  of  taitle-shell,  an  inch  in  diameter,  aad  three  qnartert 
of  an  inch  broad. 

Coos's  Voy.  towards  tks  South  Pok,  r.  1.  p.  890.  pi.  46  and  47,  Man  aad 
WoBuin  of  Eaatar  Island,  with  elongated  loboli.  , 

f  LANosooaFF*t  Voymga  mid  Trmoolt^  &c.  t.  l.'chap.  5.  The  delign^  which 
t^re  STBanetrieaUy  arranged,  and  shew  no  inconsiderable  taste,  are  exhibited  ia 
two  plates,  at  pp.  1 19  and  1S9.  See  also  HAwuswoavn's  ColUtUon,  t.  8.  pi.  It. 
for  tht  tattooed  bead  of  a  New-Zealaadcr. 
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stnigbt  Une,  and  larger  or  BmRller  accordbg  to  the  figuies  be  de- 
slgiu  to  make.  Tbia  instrament  is  fixed  into  a  bamboo  handle 
about  S8  thick  aa  the  finger,  vith  which  the  punctorcr,  by  means  of 
another  cane,  strikes  bo  gently  and  dexterously,  that  it  scarcely 
pierces  throng  the  skin.  The  principal  strokes  of  the  figures  to 
be  tattooed  are  first  sketched  upon  the  body  with  the  same  dye  that 
ia  afterwards  rubbed  into  the  punctures,  to  serre  as  gnides  in  the 
UBO  of  the  iostnimeDt.  The  punctures  being  made  so  that  the 
blood  and  lymph  ooze  through  the  orifice,  a  thick  dye,  composed 
of  asbes  from  the  kernel  of  the  burning  uut  (alenrites  triloba) 
mixed  with  water,  is  rubbed  in.  This  occasions  at  first  a  slight  d^ 
gree  of  smarting  and  ioflammation ;  it  then  heals,  and,  when  the 
ernst  coroes  oif  after  some  days,  the  bluish  or  hlacktsh-blue  figure 
appears.''  "  When  once  the  decorations  are  begun,  some  addition 
ia  constantly  made  to  them  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six 
months ;  and  this  is  not  mi&equenlly  continued  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  before  the  whole  tattooing  is  completed.  We  saw  mime  old 
men  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  were  punctured  over  and  over  to  aacb 
a  degree,  4hat  the  outlines  of  each  separate  figure  were  scarcely  to 
be  distingnished,  and  the  body  had  an  almost  Negro-like  a 
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female  lez;  ^^  that  it  is  used  upon  the  back,  breast,  abdomen,  and 
arms,  farming  a  variety  of  figures  upon  the  skin,  which  appears 
as  if  embossed.  The  figures  intended  to  be  represented  are 
first  drawn  upon  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  stick  dipped  in  wood-ashes 
after  which  the  line  is  divided  by  a  sharp  pointed  knife.  The 
wound  is  then  healed  as  quick  as  possible,  by  washing  it  with  an. 
infusion  of  bullanta."  ''  These  incisions  or  marks  are  generally 
made  during  childhood,  and  are  very  common  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
where  each  nation  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  ornamenting  themselves, 
so  that  by  the  disposition  of  the  marks  it  is  easy  'to  know  which 
cooatry.  the  person  belongs  to:  fofr  the  most  part,  the  females, 
possess  the  greatest  number  of  these  painful  ornaments.* 
.  In  the  recent  voyage  up  to  thd  Congo,  the  embossed  cicatrices 
were  fcuud  a  very  common  ornament.  Captain  Tuckey  observed^ 
on  entering  the  river,  "  that  all  the  visitors,  whether  Christians  or 
idolaters,  had  figures  raised  on  their  skins  in  cicatrices/^f  As  he 
proceeded  further,  he  found  that  '^  the  cicatrices  or  ornamental 
marks  on  the  bodies  of  both  men  and  women  were  much  more 
raised  than  in  the  lower  part  of  t|^  river.  The  women  in  particular 
had  their  chest  and  belly  below  the  navel  embossed  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  cost  them  infinite  pain."  % 

The  sceptum  narinm  is  sometimes  perforated,  and  a  piece  of  bone 
or  wood  worn  in  the  aperture,  often  of  considerable  magnitude.  But 
the  most  singular  practice  is  that  of  the  women  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  who  make  a  large  horizontal  slit  in  the  bwer  lip 
parallel  to  the  opcm'ng  of  the  h'ps,  and  penetrating  into  the  mouth  ; 
they  wear  in  it  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  but  generally  oval 
pieces  of  wood  a  little  concave  on  the  two  surfaces,  and  grooved  at 
the  edge.  The  smallest  of  these  additional  mouths,  as  described 
by  Vancoc\'Er,§  was  24  inches  long;  the  largest  3^^  inches  by  U. 


•  Account  of  the  Native  Afncant ;  y.  1.  p.  100, 107. 
^  Narrative  of  am  Expedition,  &c.p.  80,  184. 

t  Ibid.  p.  188,  183.     The  custom  i«  reUined  by  the  Blftck  Ctribs  in  the  Wttt 
ladies;  Amic,  in  Journal  de  Phyrifue,  Aog.  1791. 
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Cftpt.  DnoK  brought  home  one  of  the  lipH>rDaineiita,  which  neuvnd 
3{  incheB  by  2|.  It  wu  inlaid  vith  a  Bmall  pearly  shell,  ud  av 
roDnded  irith  a  rim  of  copper.  * 

The  natives  of  the  neighbonriDg  Fox  Islands  seem  detenniaed  to 
vaite  bU  kinds  of  personal  embellishment.  "  They  make  three  ia* 
cisioDB  in  the  under  lip ;  they  place  in  the  middle  one  a  flat  bilDei 
or  a  imsU  coloaced  atooe  ;  and  in  each  of  the  side-ones  a  long  point> 
ed^eceof  bone,  which  bends  and  teaches  almost  to  the  ears.  Thay 
likewise  make  a  hole  thronfh  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  into  wlueh 
they  put  a  small  piece  of  bone  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  ao^ 
trils  extended.  They  also  pierce  holes  in  the  ears,  and  wear  is  tlwH 
what  little  ornaments  they  can  procare."t  , 

The  borbarons  Chinese  custom  of  contractiog  the  foot  of  wobco, 
and  the  great  extent  to  which  their  irraUonal  purpose  is  accomplish- 
ed, are  well  known.  While  the  Europeans  were  expressing  their 
surprise  at  such  an  absurdity,  and  pitying  the  sufferers,  they  wen 
constantly  permitting  voder  thdr  own  eyes  the  equally,  if  not  asere 
penridoBB  practice  of  tight  stays ;  by  which  I  have  seen  the  figne 
of  the  thorax  completely  and  permanently  altered  al  its  lower 
part.  J    . 

r^HDllimders   ;i pi-rnni-li   the-   .njc   ct  p 


•f  the  HtUe  finger.  The  exact  nature  and  object  of  both  these 
matilafions  are  not  anderetood.  ^  ^ 

Many  travellers  hare  spoken  of  the  large  and  pendnloiis  maiiim9& 
of  the  females  of  certain  barbarous  tribes,  particularly  in  Africa. 
There  is  no  origmal  difference  in  these  cases ;  the  Hottentots  an'd 
Negresses,  previously  to  child-bearing,  have  bosoms  as  finely  formed 
as  any  women ;  bnt  after  this  time  the  breasts  become  very  loose 
and  flaccid,  so  that  they  can  turn  them  under  or  over  the  shoulder, 
and  suckle  their  infants  on  their  backs.  This  practice,  and  that  of 
long-continued  suckling,  probably  tend  to  increase  the  elongation. 

In  speaking  of  the  Shangallas,  Bruce  says  that  '^  after  a  few' 
days,  when  the  child  has  gathered  strength,  the  mother  carries  it  in 
the  same  cloth  upon  her  back,  and  gives  it  snck  with  her  breast, 
which  she  throws  over  her  shoulder  ;  this  part  being  of  such  alengtB, 
as  in  some  to  reach  almost  to  the  knees.-'* 

Captain  TuCKEVf  noticed  the  '*  pendent  flaccidity  of  bosom*' 
which  belongs  to  the  African  women,  and  which  is  thought  orna- 
mental by  the  girls  of  the  Zaire,  or  rather  promoted  by  them  as  a 
token  of  womanhood.":{: 

Dr.  SoMERviLLE§  says  that  the  breasts  of  the  Hottentot  women 
at  the  time  of  puberty,  '^  become  long,  round,  and  firm ;  the  nipple 
scarcely  projecting  from  the  areola,  which  is  more  extensive  than  in 
otiier  females.  Soon  after  this  period,  and  particularly  during  ntero- 
gestation,  the  nipples  increase,  and  do  not  again  entirely  shrink* 
After  one  or  two  births,  the  breasts  are  flaccid,  wrinkled,  and  pen- 
dnlons,  hanging  dpwn  sometimes  to  the  groins,  like  bags  suspended 
from  the  neck.^^ 

Wlien  the  Hottentot  Venus  was  stripped  naked,  "  the  breasts 
which  she  used  to  raise  and  confine  by  her  dress,  shewed  theirlarge 


*  7V«oe2ff  io  th€  Source  •fth€  Nile;  8d  ed.  v.  4.  p.  35. 

t  Expedition  to  explore^  Ac.  pp.  IS,  124. 

t  '*  An  S^n^al  les  jennes  fillet  fimt  l«urt  effi>rtt  poor  feire  Umber  leiir  gorge 
afin  qii*on  lee  oroye  femmes,  et  qa*0D  let  retpecte  d*tdvanttfe.*'  LAMiaAi., 
L^Jfirifue,  p.  45. 

^  Medi€0'Ckirurgie4U  TrimMiefiofM,  t.  7.  p.  15T. 
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*  pend&iit  masses,  termiuaiedby  blackarcoleof  more tbto  fear  inchu 
ia  breadth,  and  marked  by  radiated  wriokles."* 

Hr.  Barrow,  id  speaking  of  the  Namaaqoa  Hottentots,  says 
that  "  tbe  breasts  are  disgustingly  large  and  pendant:  theasoalway 
of  giring  Buck,  when  the  child  is  carried  on  the  back,  is  by  throwing 
tbe  breast  over  tbe  Bhoulder."t 

UlluIJ:  observed  the  Negresses  in  South  America  carrying  their 
children  on  their  backs,  and  passing  the  hrcasta  to  tbeCn  for  sockling 
under  tbe  arm  or  over  the  shoulder. 

This  fact  is  reported  by  numerous  and  respectable  travellers ;  and 
has  beea  confirmed  to  ino  so  positively,  both  iothe  Negro  aad  Hot- 
tentot races,  by  eye-witnesses,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  VTikterbottou  ;  who  says, "  I  never  saw  an  instance 
where  women  could  suckle  their  infants  upon  their  backs,  by  throw' 
ing  their  breasts  over  their  sbotdders ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
such  a  circnmstanee  would  occasion  as  much  astonishment  on  tbe 
western  coast  of  Africa  as  it  would  in  Europc."§ 

This  assertion  is  rather  more  general  than  could  be  wurasted  by 
the  author's  experience,  which  seems  to  Itave  been  principally  con- 
fined to  the  Nova-Scotia  Negroes,  settled  in  Freetown, Sierra  Leone. 
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carry  their  infants  about  their  neclces,  and  laying  the  dugges  orer 
their  shoulders,  would  give  sucke  to  the  babes  behind  their  backes. 
without  taking  them  in  their  armes :  such  kind  of  breasts,  me  think- 
eth>  were  very  fit  to  be  made  money-bags  for  East  or  .West-Indian 
merchants,  being  more  than  halfe  a  yard  long,  and  as  well  wrought 
as  any  tanner,  in  the  like  charge,  could  ever  mollifie  such  leather."* 
A  large  size  of  the  breasts  has  been  observed  in  the  Morfachian. 
women  by  Fortis  ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  as  a  well-known 
circumstance,  in  speaking  of  the  Egyptians  : — 

**  In  Meroe  cr9«to  majorem  infante  papillam.** 

*  The  Portuguese  women  of  modem  days  are  said  to  be  remark- 
able in  the  same  way  ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  the  last  century  at 
least,  took  pains  to  compress  these  parts,  in  order  to  prevent 
too  great  a  luxuriance. 

To  the  disgrace  of  London,  even  in  this  pious  age  of  societies  for 
suppressing  vice  and  distributing  Bibles,  a  philosophic  foreigner  has 
found  in  her  streets  a  proof  of  the  eflfects  of  too  early  venereal  ex- 
citement in  enlarging  the  breast ;  and  has  commemorated  the  fact 
m  a  classical  work,  which  must  convey  the  scandal  over  the  whole 
learned  world.  "  Contraria  cura  ambitum  mammarum  augeri  posse 
nnllnm  dubinm  est ;  quantum  vero  prseterea  Venus  quoqne  preina- 
tura  eo  conferre  possit  memorabili  sane  exemplo  impaberes  et  non- 
dnm  adultse  pnellse  mercenarise  docent,  quse  Londinnm,  praesertim 
ex  vicinis  maxime  suburbils  confluunt,  et  quaestiim  corpore  la- 
dentes  ingenti  nnmero  plateas  noctn  pervagantnr.f 

There  are  no  essential  differences  in  the  organs  of  generatioa: 
their  construction  and  functions  are  the  same  in  the  vaijons  races 
of  mankind.  The  Negcoes,  indeed,  have  generally  been  celebrated 
for  the  size  of  a  principal  member  of  this  apparatus.  *'  Nigritas 
foentulatiores  esse  vulgo  fertur.  Respondet  sane  hnic  asserto  io- 
•ignis  apparatus  genitaliiAn  i^thibpis,  quern  in  snpellectili  mea  ana- 
tomica  servo.     Num  vero  constans  sit  h»e  prerogativa  et  nationi 
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propria,  hckIo.'*  Two  specItoeDs  in  (ho  CoUep;  MuKHm  ilrongly 
GODfirm  the  common  opinion,  which  Is  also  corroboi&ted  by  Mr. 
WBrrSjt  both  from  dissectioa  aod  observation  of  liring  Negreea. 
He  meatiqns  an  instance  where  the  part  in  question  wtu  fbnod.  on 
dissection,  to  be  twelve  inches  long.  In  the  living  and  dead  Ne- 
groes whom  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  no  deriation  in  ute  6vn 
the  Enropoan  fonnation ;  but  I  have  never  injected  the  part 

Mr.  Whitx  observes  that  many  Negroes  have  do  fneuDin  pi^ 
patii;  and  that  in  others  it  is  small  and  impcrfect.lt 

It  has  bceD  supposed  that  the  Hottentot  women  bare  something 
poculiar  in  this  part  of  tlieir  organization ;  that  they  are  distiit- 
gnitlied  from  all  other  daughters  of  Eve,  by  being  fnratabed  with 
9  natural  fig-leaf  of  skin,  produced  from  the  lower  and  front  p^  of 
the  abdomen,  and  covering  the  unus  podoris.  It  lias  been  called  a 
natoral  apron  (tablier,  Fr. ;  ventrale  cntanenm;  schone,  Gatn.]. 
AlthAQgh  the  native  country  of  these  females  has  been  sq  mach 
visited  by  Enropeans  from  all  qnarten  for  a  long  aeries  of  yc«n, 
and  the  atractore,  according  to  ordinary  descriptions,  must  be  toj 
leeogniMble,  there  is  a  singular  discordance  among  travellera  ooo- 
eenuag  this  interesting  point  in  natn/al  history.  Some  affirm,  otben 
altogether  deny,  its  existence ;  and  of  the  former,  hardly  any  two 
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particiilar  tribe.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  Neg^roes,  where  the 
fenale  organs  of  generation  differ  tram  the  Etitopean  only  in 
toldar,  in  the  Kaffers,  the  Booshoanas,  at  least  not  in  a  con* 
spieoous  degree,  or  in  the  Hottentots  generally ;  but  it  belongs 
to  that  particQiar  tribe  o£.Hottentot8  who  are  called  Bosjesoien^ 
or  Boschismen,' 

This  name,  which  is  equivalent  to  Bushmen,  was  given  by 
the  Dotch  to  a  diminutive  race  sirongly  resembling  the  Hot- 
tentots in  general  formation.  They  are  wild  and  fugitive 
beings,  frequently  engajred  in  rapine  and  plunder,  and  retiring 
for  security  into  deserts  and  thickets,  whence  their  Hane 
seems  to  have  been  derived.*  Perpetual  warfare  subsisted 
between  these  Bushmen  and  the  Dutch,  who  hunted  and 
destroyed  them  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  other  wild 
game  of  the  country.  That  they  remained  in  the  most  savage 
state,  and  were  very  rarely  seen  in  the  Dutch  colony,  is  easily 
understood  from  these  circumstances. 

On  the  authority  of  Le  VAtLLANT,t  and  of  drawings  com* 
ronnicated  to  him  by  Sir  Josbph  Banks,  Blumsnbach]; 
describes  the  peculiarity  to  consist  in  an  elongation  of  the 
labia,  and  represents  it  as  produced  by  artificial  meant.  More 
careful  and  accurate  examinations,  both  in  Africa  and  Europe, 
have  proved  most  clearly,  that  it  resides  in  the  nymphs, 
which  acquire  a  length  of  some  inches,  and  that  the  formation 
is  naturaL 


cAr^fally  concealed,  either  between  her  thighs,  or  stiU  more  deeply ;  aad  U 
•was  not  kndwD,  till  after  death,  thai  she  possessed  It.**  *'  Cuvier,  Ma- 
moires  du  Museum,**  p.  264,  205. 

*  CuviER  says  that  they  were  called  Bashmen  *^  paroe  qa*ils  ont«otttiune 
de  se  faire  des  especes  de  nids  dans  des  touffes  de  broassailles.^'  Where 
he  heard  of  these  human  nests  I  cannot  conjectare.  Mr.  Barrow  llm* 
ply  states  "  that  they  are  known  in  the  colony  by  the  name  of  Boijes* 
aiaiii,  or  men  of  the  bashes,  from  the  eoocealed  manner  in  which  they 
make  their  approaches  to  kill  and  to  plunder.'*  *' Travels  in  South  Africa;'* 
ir.  1.  p.  8M. 

t  *'  Voyage  dans  Tlnterieur  d'^Afrique,**  p,  t7L 

t  *•  De  O.  H.  Vat,  Nat.**  sect.  IM.  %  CB. 
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SoNNERAT  had  already  represenled  the  matter  aehrXy  cor- 
rectly. "  Le  tablier  fabiileux  qu'oo  prSte  i  leun  remmea,  et 
qii'oa  dit  leur  avoir  £16  doan^  par  la  natare,  n'a  poiot  de 
r6)tlit6;  il  est  vrai  qu'on  aperjoit  dans  certaines  une  ezcrois- 
sance  des  nymphes  qui  quelquefois  jpend  de  six  polices,  maia 
c'est  une  pht:noni6ae  particulier,  dont  on  ne  peut  pas  Taire  une 
rigle  gfeDfirale,"* 

"  The  welUknown  story,"  says  Mr,  Barbow,  "  of  the  Hot- 
tentot women  possessing  an  unusual  appendage  to  those  parta 
that  are  seldom  c:(poscd  to  ticw,  which  belonged  not  to  tfae 
■ex  in  geoeral,  is  pcrreclly  true  with  regard  to  the  BoRJesmans. 
Tho  horde  we  had  met  with  possessed  it  to  a  woman;  and, 
without  the  least  oflence  to  modesty,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  satfifying  curiosity.  It  appeared,  on  examination,  to  be  an 
elongation  of  the  nymphe  or  interior  labia,  mtire  or  leu  ex- 
tended according  to  the  age  or  habit  of  the  person.  la  infancy 
it  is  just  apparent,  and  in  general  may  be  said  to  increase  in 
length  with  rge.  The  longest  that  was  measured,  somewhat 
exceeded  five  inches,  which  was  in  a  subject  of  a  middle  hg^. 
Many  were  said  to  have  them  much  longer.  These  protruded 
ivmphffi,  collnpsed  anrf  pendent,  appear  at  (irsi  view  to  lielong 
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a  mail  to  cohabit  vritb  one  of  the«e  women  without  her  con- 
sent, or  even  assistance.''*  . 

Mr.  Barrow  adds,  that  ''  the  elongated  nymphsd  are  found 
in  all  Hottentot  women ;  only  they  are  shorter  in  those  of  the 
colony,  seldom  exceeding  three  inches,  and,  in  many  subjects, 
appearing  merely  as  a  projecting  orifice,  or  an  elliptical  tube 
of  an  inch  or  less  in  length.  In  the  baataard  (oflspring  of 
European  father  and  Hottentot  mother)  it  ceases  to  appeat/'t 
He  observes  again,  of  the  Namaaquas,  that  *'  they  had  the 
same  conformation  of  various  parts  of  the  body  as  the  Bosjes- 
man  women,  and  other  Hottentots ;  in  a  less  degree,  however,, 
than  is  usual  iiwthe  former,  and  more  so  than  in  those  of  the 
latter/'J 

This  account  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  accurate  descriptions 
ofBr.  SoHERViLLE,§  who  speaks  from  ample  opportunities  of 
observation  and  dissection.  He  states,  that  the  mens  veneris 
is  less  prominent  than  in  Europeans;  and  either  destitute  of 
hair,  or  thinly  covered  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  soft  wdolly 
nature:  that  the  labia  are  very  smilll,  insomuch  that  they  seem 
sometimes  to  be  almost  deficient:  that  the  loose,  pendulous, 
and  rugous  growth,  which  hangs  from  the  pudendum,  is  a 
double  fold,  and  proved  by  the  situation  of  the  clitoris  at  the 
commissure  of  these  folds,  as  well  as  by  all  other  circumstances,, 
to  be  the  nymphas ;  and  that  they  descend  in  some  cases  five 
inches  y  below  the  margin  of  the  labia. 

Jhe  description   by  Cdvier^  of  the  individual  publicly 


•  *•  TraTels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa,"  ▼.  1.  278»  27;^^ 

t  Ibid.  280,281. 

J  Ibid.  S89. 

S  *'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions/*  y.  7.  p.  167. 

(I  Id  one  of  Blumbnbacei's  drawings,  tlie  length  is  0jl  inches,  (Rhynland 
measure.)    Vaillant  speaks  of  their  reaching  fl  inches. 

^  **  Mem.  du  Museum,"  t.  8-  p.  266. 

When  PsRON  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  lamed  his  attentiOBte 
this  subject;  but  his  statements,  as  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
''  Voyage  des  Deoouverte^,  &c.*'  chap.  S4.  published  after  his  death,  are 
quite  arroneous. 
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tiehikitod  Ic  London  and  Parts,  nnder'the  name  of  the  Hotten- 
tot Venaa,  agrees  entirely  with  Dr.  Somertillk's  sccoDnt 
He  ronad  the  labia  amall ;  a  single  prominence  deaceAded 
btftWeen  tbem  tOT»arda  the  nppqr  part;  it  divided  into  iw6 
htenLl  portions,  which  paued  alODg:  the  sides  of  the  va^oa  ta 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  labia.  The  whole  length  waa  «boait 
(bar  inches. 

Tbw  fotfflation  has  beeo  often  ascribed  to  ardScial  elcMig*- 
tiOD.  "  The  testimony  of  the  people  themselves,"  says  Mt, 
Babrow,  "  who  have  no  other  idea  but  that  the  whol£  hsowo 
race  is  so  formed,  is  sufScieat  to  contradict  such  a  sappoaitioB ; 
bilt. many  other  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the 
assertion  is  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  Number*  Of 
Bosjesman  women  are  nbw  in  the  colony  who  were  taken  from 
their  mothers  when  infants,  and  brought  up  by  the  hnBen> 
who,  from  the  day  of  their  captivity,  have  never  had  knyiatef^ 
eonrse  whatsoever  with  their  couulrymen,  nor  know,  except 
from  report,  to  whattribe  or  nation  they  belong:  yet  all  these 
have  the  same  conformation  of  the  parts  natorally,  and  wftboat 
any  foriied  means:"* 

Dr.  SoHSRviLLE  observes,  that  if  any  practice  of  elongatng 
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to  hfi  circumcised.*  This  poiDt  if  even  Doticed  by  Pliiit« 
When  the  Abyssians  \vere  converte4  to  Cbri^ianity  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Csitholic  missionaries  thought  fit  to  forbid 
circumcision,  deeming"  it  a  relic  of  Judaism,  Aa  th^  ta^to  of 
the  men  had  been  formed  on  the  old  practice,  tbeydidool 
approve  this  innovation,  and  the  Catholic  girls  fo^ad  thai 
they ^^ould  get  no  husbands.  In  this  dilemma,  the  College^ 
of  the  Propaganda  sent  a  surgeon  from  Rome  to  ej^mjiae  a,;^ 
report;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  statement,  the  Popoantho* 
rised  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  custom. 

Although  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  genofa^ 
tive  organs,  I  may  mention  here  another  striking  peculiarity  iA 
the  same  women  :  1  mean  the  vast  masses  of  fat  accumulated 
on  tfjcir  buttocks,  a;id  giving  to  them  the  appearance  of  extras 
ordinary  and  unnatural  appendages. 

"  The  great  curvature  of  the  spine  inwards,  and  exten4Jte4 
posteriors,  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  Hotteo|pt  r^ce; 
but  in  some  of  the  small  Bosjesmans  they  are  carried  to  % 
most  extravagant  degree." — "  The  projection  of  thp  postecipc 
part  of  the  body,  in  one  subject,  measured  five  inches  and  a 


*  In  the  Appendix,  No.  I.  entitled,  **  An  Account  of  Circnmcisioa  at  it  is 
practised  on  the  windward  Coast  of  Africa/*  to  the  second  Toloine  of  his 
▼ery  interesting  Account  of  the  Natire  Africans,  Dr.  Wintbrbottom  informs 
«s,  tba^  thif  operation  is  performed  on  the  females  as  weU  as  the  males ; 
aad  that  it  is  eqoaliy  common  ffl  both  sexes  in  many  parts  of  Arabia«  a| 
Bagdad,  Aieppo,  and  Surat,  in  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  ifeighbourii|g 
eoantries.  '*  Among  the  Mahommedan  nations  on  this  part  of  the  coa«t^ 
(Sierra  Leone,)  the  operation  consists  in  remofing  the  nymphe,  togetlier 
with  the  prepatium  clitoridis;  not  the  clitoris  itself,  as  has  been  ima- 
gined,*^ p.  Wf.  BnucB,  who  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  circnmetsion, 
pr,  as  tie  calls  it,  excision,  practised  in  Abyssinia,  refers  the  origin  of  the 
castpm  to  a  natural  redundancy  or  excess  o(  \he  parts  on  which  it  is  per* 
formed.  Dr.  Winter  bottom,  however,  asserts,  that  on  the  wind.war4 
coast  of  Africa  there  is  no  physical  reason  for  it;  the  redundancy  men- 
tioned by  Brccb  being  more  rarely  met  with  in  these  countries  than  in 
Cnrope:  ''and  wh^re  the  oustom  of  circumcision  is  unknown,  'which  ie 
probahly  over  the  greater  part  ef  the  contiaeat,  no  complaint  is  made  on 
IhU  head,"  p.  841. 
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balf  from  a  line  touching'  the  spine.  This  protuberance  eon- 
■Uled  of  fst,  and,  when  the  \romsn  walked,  had  the  moat 
ridicolona  appearance  imaginabte,  erery  step  being  accompa- 
nied with  a  qnivering  and  tremulous  motion,  aa  if  two  masses 
of  Jelly  were  attached  behind."* 

The  vibration  or  these  substances  at  ever;  moTement  wai 
very  striking  in  the  Hottentot  Venus :  they  were  quite  lofl  to 
tbe  feeL  She  measured  more  than  eighteen  inches  (French) 
acron  the  hannches;  and  the  projed^on  of  the  hips  exceeded 
six  inches. 

Dr.  SoHBRViLiE  found,  on  dissection,  that  the  size  of  the 
buttocks  arose  from  a  vast  mass  of  fat  interposed  between  the 
■kin  and  muscles ;  and  that  it  equalled  four  fingers  breadth  in 
thickness,  t  CutierJ  describes  the  protuberance  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  mass  of  fat,  traversed  in  various  directions  by  strong 
cellular  threads,  and  easily  removed  from  the  glutei.  The 
llotteotot  Venus  stated  that  this  deposition  of  fat  does  not 
take  place  nntil  the  first  pregnancy ;  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barbow.§ 

It  seems  most  superfluooa  to  add,  that  the  sacram  and  os 
eoGcygis  have  the  same  size,  figure,  and  direction  in  these  as 
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The  most  analogous  animal  stnictare,  however,  is  that  of 
the  sheepi  of  which  such  vast  and  numerous  flocks  are  reared 
by  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia.  In  this  variety,  a  large  mass  of 
fkt  covers  the  buttocks,  occupying  the  place  of  the  tail ;  the 
protuberance  is  smooth  or  naked  below,  and  appears  when 
viewed  behind  as  a  double  hemisphere,  the  coccyx  being  just 
perceptible  to  the  touch  in  the  notch  between  the, two.  It 
consists  merely  of  fat,  and  fluctuates  in  walking,  when  very 
large,  like  the  buttocks  of  the  Hottentots.  The  mass  some- 
times reaches  the  weight  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Pallas,*  ^ 
who  has  described  this  breed  of  sheep  very  well,  calls  it  ovia 
ateatopyga,  or  fat-buttocked  sheep. 

The  peculiarity  is  lost  by  crossing  the  breed  with  other 
sheep ;  and  it  becomes  considerably  diminished,  when  the 
animals,  being  purchased  by  the  Russians  and  conveyed  to 
their  towns,  quit  their  native  pastures,  and  change  their  mode 
of  life. 

As  this  fat-buttocked  sheep  is  universally  held  to  be  a  mere 
variety,  we  cannot  deem  the  analogous  structure  of  the  Bosjea- 
men  and  Hottentots  to  afford  any  adequate  ground  for  re- 
ferring those  tribes  of  human  beings  to  a  distinct  species. 
The  developement  of  the  nymphse,  and  the  other  vafrieties 
enumerated  in  this  chapter,  are  merely  analogous  to  the 
variations  observed  in  corresponding  points  among  our  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  works  of  the  older  cosmographers,  and  even  the  narra- 
tives of  comparatively  recent  travellers,  make  mention  of 
fanman  varieties  much  more  remarkable  than  any  which  I 
have  recounted.  Such  are  the  African  Blemmyes,  or  pe6pTe 
without  heads ;  the  Arimaspi  and  Cyclops,  with  one  eye ;  the 
Monosceli,  with  one  leg ;  the  giants  and  pigmies,  the  Monor- 


t»  it 


Spicilej^a  Zooloprica,*'  fasdc.  II.  p.  68,  et  seq. 
There  are  breeds  of  sheep  in  Persia,  Syria,  Palesflne,  and  some  parts  of 
Africa,  in  which  the  tail  is^  not  deficient,  as  in  the  o? is  steatopyga,  but 
retains  its  usaal  length,  snd  btcones  loaded  with  fat. 
No.  XVI,  8  B 
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«ludu,  tb*  Anorctiidei,  Triorchidei,  HermspbRxIitM,*  tlw 
Cynooepbali,  Cynomolp,  Ice  &c.  which  ire  spoken  of  by 
HsKODOTUa,  Flint,  Pdmpomivb  Mela,  Ptolemy,  uid  mtuj 
olhen.  Vba  proverbial  licence  auamed  by  travellera,  their 
ignoraDoo  or  diiposition  to  deceive,  their  careleuneu  in  ro- 
caiviog  or  eommuaicktio;  TacU,  and  the  credulity  and  lo?e  o' 
Ifae  marrellooi  in  tbuir  readera,  are  all  favourable  to  the  pro- 
dootioD  and  diffusion  of  such  ttoriei.  In  proportion  as  distant 
regions  become  welt  known,  such  monstrosities  disappear; 
and  the  prog:reis  of  natural.knowledge  will  grradually  consign 
all  these  marvellous  tales  to  oblivion.  The  great  mass  of 
information,  which  we  now  possess,  concerning  the  animal 
'  creation  in  general,  respecting;  the  human  structure  and  fnne- 
tioot  in  particular,  and  their  various  modifications  in  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  the  species,  afford  us  critical  rules,  by  which  tbs 
truth  or  Calsshood  of  any  extraordinary  narralives  can  be  eafily 
and  certainly  determined.  We  need  not  waste  any  more 
time  on  the  fabulous  varietiei  above  alluded  to:  yet  tbera  it 
one,  whi^  has  found  believers  even  in  our  own  limes :  1  allude 
to  the  man  with  tails,  who,  having  been  again  and  agaia 
apoltea  of  by  various  authors,  were  defended  and  patronised 
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accurate  travellera,  in  detcribing  the  same  people*  either  Make 
no  mention  of  the  prodigy,  or  ebe  characterize  it  as  a  pare 
fiction.  Thns,  instead  of  finding  the  existence  of  any  race  of 
men  with  taih  aolhenticated  by  credible  witnesses^  there  is  oo 
example  even  of  a  single  family  displaying  such  an.  anomalyi 
althongh  there  are  well-known  instances  of  families  with  six 
fingers  on  each  hand. 

The  consideration  of  monstrons  prodnctions  belongs  to  pa- 
thology and  pbyi^iology,  rather  than  to  the  nataral  history  of  onr 
species.  I  have  given  a  description  of  them,  with  some  remarks 
on  their  prodnction,  in  the  fifth  volome  of  the  Medico-ehimr- 
gical  Transactions. 


which  hare  been  published  concerning  the  tails  of  the  Formosans :  **  De.  O. 
H.  Var.  Nat.**  sect.  iii.  §  76.  He  also  soecoeded  In  tracing  to  its  ioareo 
the  engraved  rnpresentatioa  of  a  man  with  a  tail,  sod  ia  proTing  that  It 
was  originally  the  figure  of  a  monkey,  transmitted  from  one  author  to  ano- 
ther, and  humanized  a  little  at  each  step.  Mabtini,  in  his  version  of 
BuFvoN,  took  a  plate  from  the  Amanitatet  of  Linnbus  ;  who  took  ft  from 
Aldrovandus,  who  took  it  from  OESitva,  who  took  It  froip  a  Oermaa 
description  of  the  IToly  Land  **  Reyss  In  das  Oelobte  Land  ;**  Meats,  lieOi, 
in  which  it  represents  a  cfuadrumaoous  monkey,  which,  with  other  eietie 
animals,  was  seen  in  the  journey.  This  quadrumanoot  tiada  bad  |»ata 
gradual  I  y  transformed,  by  those  who  suoceisively  copied-  tba  on|praviB(a» 
Into  a  human  two*handed  being.    Ibid,  note  p.  fl71 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Di^vrtnea  of  Stature, — Origin  and  Tran4mis»ifm  of  Varie- 
tiea  in  Form. 


No  part  of  the  natural  history  of  man  has  been  more  confused  and 
dt^raced  by  fables  and  hypertiolical  exaggeration,  than  the  pn- 
sent  dirision.  Not  to  mention  the  pigmies  and  giants  of  antiqiuty, 
the  bones  of  difTereQt  large  animals  ascribed  to  human  subjects  of 
immoderate  stature,  even  by  such  men  as  BuFroN,  snfflcientlj 
prove  our  assertion-.  The  accuracy  of  modern  iD^cstigation  faaa, 
however,  so  completely  exposed  the  extravagance  uf  such 
suppositious,  that  Ihey  do  not  require  very  detailed  eon- 
sideratio 
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ages.'^  We  are  warranted  \n  suspectiog  the  accounts  of  such 
great  elevation  above  the  ordinary  stature  in  the  human  speeies, 
by  observing  that  nature,  within  the  time  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  records,  exhibits  no  such  disproportions  in  other 
species.  Wc  find,  too,  that  the  height  of  these  giants  is  re- 
duced, as  we  approach  modern  times,  to  vrhat  we  have  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  now :  so  that  we  may  probably  affirm, 
that  no  sufficiently  authenticated  example  can  be  adduced  of  a 
man  higher  than  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  large  bones,  on  which  the  notions  about  giants  have 
been  in  many  instances  founded,  have  been  discovered,  by  the 
accurate  examinations  of  modern  science,  to  belong  to  extinct 
species  of  animals  of  the  elephant  and  other  allied  kinds.  Of 
th^  loose  and  unphilosophical  manner,  in  which  these  matters 
have  generally  been  inquired  into,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the 
supposed  bones  of  a  barbarian  king.  Habicot,  an  anatomist 
of  some  celebrity,  in  a  work  entitled  GigarUosieologia^  de- 
scribes some  huge  bones  found  near  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Chaumont  in  Danphiny,  in  a  sepulchre,  over  which  was  a  grey 
stone,  inscribed  "  Teutobocchus  Ulx."  This  skeleton,  be 
isays,  was  twcnty-Ovc  feet  t^id  a  half  high,  and  ten  feet  broad 
at  the  shoulders.  RiolaK*,  in  his  Gigantomachia,  disputes  this 
measurement,  and  affirms  that  the  bones  belong  to  the  elephant. 
In  the  long  controversy  which  ensued,  it  never  occurred  to 
either  of  the  learned  disputants  to  describe  or  represent  the 
boiH^s  exactly.  It  is  surprising  that  Buffon  should  have 
figured  and  described  the  fossil  bones  of  large  animals  as  re- 
mains of  human  giants,  in  the  srupplemenlf  of  his  classical 
work.    Together  with  others,  he  mentions  those  dug  op  at 


*  The  DotioD  of  diminished  stature  and  strength  seems  to  have  been  just 
as  preTalentin  ancient  tiroes  as  at  present.  Flint  observes  of  the  humtn 
height,  **  Cuncto  mortalium  gencri  minorem  indies  fieri:*'  vii.  16.  A  most 
alarming  prospect,  if  it  had  been  well  founded^  Homer  more  than  once 
makes  a  very  disparaging  comparison  of  his  own  degenerate  cotemporariet 
to  the  powerful  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

+  Tom.  V.  • 
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Lneeroe  in  the  Rixteenth  century,  and  itlU  preserved  thera^ 
BiuHUTBAcn  found  these,  on  the  Qrst  view,  to  be  elepbanti' 
bones.  Fblix  Plater,  an  excellant  physician  and  anatomnt 
br  his  time,  arter  carefully  examining  and  measuring^  these 
bones,  declared  that  they  bolong'ed  to  a  human  giant  of  seTeD> 
teen  feet,  and  had  a  drawing:  made  of  this  skeleton,  according 
to  his  opinion  of  its  dimensions ;  which  drawing  is  sti]l  pre- 
served in  tbe  Jesuits'  College  at  Lucerne.* 

That  men  in  general  were  taller  in  the  early  ages  of  tbe 
world  than  at  present,  or  that  examples  of  very  tall  men  were 
then  more  freqnent  than  now,  has  been  asserted  without  any 
proof.  The  remains  of  hnman  bones,  and  particularly  the 
teeth,  which  are  unchanged  in  the  most  ancient  nroi  and 
burial-places,  the  mummies,  and  the  sarcophagos  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt,  demonstrate  this  point  clearly;  and  every 
fact  which  we  can  collect,  from  ancient  works  of  art,  from 
amour,  as  helmets  and  breast-plates,  or  from  buildings  de- 
signed for  the  abode  and  accommodation  of  men,  eoBcors  in 
strengthening  the  proof.  Blumbnbacii  has  the  skull  and 
bones  ol  an  old  person  talien  out  of  9  biiHal-plBce  of  the  most 
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GcLLT»  who  was  exhibited  as  a  show,  measured  8  feet  (Swe- 
dish)/ J.  H.  Rbichardt  of  Friedberg*  near  Frankfort,  was  8 
feel  8  inches:  his  father  and  sister  were  both  giganiie.'*' 
Several  Irishmen,  measuring  from  7  to  8  feet  and  upwards, 
have  been  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  individnal  whose 
skeleton  is  in  the  College  Museum  was  8  feet  4  inches. 

A  female  of  Stargard,  named  La  Pierre,  was  7  feet 
(Danish).^ 

Martin  SaljIieron,  a  well-proportioned  Mexican  giant, 
the  son  of  a  Mestizo  by  an  Indian  woman,  measures  7  feet 
3  inches  and  a  half,  and  is  well  proportioncd.§ 

Bebe,  the  dwarf  of  Stanislaus  King  of  Poland,  was  S3  in- 
cher  (French),  and  well-proportioned.  His  spine  became 
Gorved  as  he  approached  manhood  ;  he  grew  weak,  and  died 
at  twenty-threcjl 

The  Polish  nobleman,  Borwlaski,  who  was  well-made, 
clever,  and  skilled  in  languages,  measured  28  Paris  inches. 
He  had  a  brother  of  34  inches^  and  a  sister  ot'21.1[ 

AFriesland  peasant  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  bad  reached 
^9  Amsterdam  inches.  C.  H.  Stoberin,  of  Nuremberg,  was 
nearly  3  feet  high  at  twenty,  well  proportioned,  and  possessed 
of  talents.  Her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  were  dwarfs.'^'*' 
.  Of  numerous  other  instances  on  record,  most  seem  to  have 
i»een  diseased,  and  particularly  rickety  individuals;  sd  that 
they  may  be  classed  among  pathological  phenomena.  The  Bien 
who  have  considerably  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard,  bare 
neither  possessed  those  proportions  in  their  form  which  we 


*  '*  Abhandl.  der  K5nigl.  Schwed.  Akademie  ;'*  1765.  p.  319. 

^  LuDwiG  **•  Natiirgeschichte  der  MeDschen-Species,*'  p.  161. 

%  Ibid.    See  also  Haller,  '*  Elem.  Physiol.**  lib.  80.  sect.  1.  i  17. 

4  Huiibgldt's  **  Political  JBssay,**  book  2.  chap.  6. 

II  BUFFON,  '*  Hist.  Nat.*»  t,  15.  p.  170. 

^  **  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Dwarf,  Jos.  Borwlaski.**  &c.  l«ond« 
ITSS, 

"*  Lavatib*s**  PhyriofpibiD.  Fragment.'*  4.  p.  79.  Li;owi«  *^Natiurffes- 
cbichte,*'  &c.  p.  154. 
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accooat  elagant,  nor  has  their  stroDgth  by  sny  meaiu  eonet' 
ponded  to  their  size.  The  head,  in  theie  caies,  ii  below  tbe 
ratio  which  it  should  bear  to  tbe  body,  according  to  what  we 
deduce  (rom  men  of  ordinary  stature ;  hence  tbe  brain  mut 
be  comparatively  smaller.  It  is  a  genenL,  observBtion,  that 
very  lar^  men  are  seldom  distinguished  by  extent  or  force  of 
menial  power.  The  dwarfs,  again,  are  mostly  ill-made;  tbe 
bead,  in  parttcniar,  is  too  large.  There  are  very  Tew  instuiees 
of  what  we  can  deem  healthy  well-made  men,  with  all  tbe 
proper  attributes  of  the  race,  much  below  the  general 
standard. 

Some  varieties  of  the  buman  race  exceed,  and  othen  fall 
short  of  the  ordinary  stature  in  a  smalt  degree.  Tbe  aonroe  of 
these  deviations  is  in  the  breed  ;  they  are  quite  independeDt  of 
external  influences.  In  all  the  five  human  varieties,  som* 
tribes  and  nations  are  coospiedoua  for  height  and  strengib; 
others,  for  lower  stature,  and  inferior  muscular  power.  But  to 
nocaseis  the  peculiarity,  whether  of  tallness  or  shortness,  con- 
fined to  any  particular  temperature,  climate,  sitoation,  or 
mode  of  life. 

In  the  Caucasian  variety,  there  are  no  strongly-marked  da> 
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The  inhabitaDts  of  America  exhibit  more  conspicuous  ex- 
amples both  of  tall  and  shdrt  races.  Ulloa  observes*  of  the 
Peruvians,  that  men  and  women  are  generally  low,  bat  well- 
proportioned.*  Cook  calls  the  Pecherais  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
"  a  little,! ugly,  half-starved  race  ;*'  and  adds,  '*  1  did  not  see 
a  tall  person  among  them."t  The  Western- American  tribes 
of  Nootka  Sound,  near  the  Columbia,  and  further  north,  are 
described  by  CooK.j;  Lewis,  and  Clakke,§  as  low  in  stature. 

The  Chaymas  of  South  America,  says  HuMBOLirr,  "  are,  in 
general,  short ;  and  they  appear  so  particularly,  when  com- 
pared,! shall  not  say  with  their  neighbours  the  Caribbees,  or 
with  the  Payaguas  or  Guayquilits  of  Paraguay,  equally  remark- 
able for  their  stature,  but  with  the  ordinary  natives  of  America. 
The  common  stature  of  a  Chayma  is  I.  57  met.  or  4  feet  10 
inches  French  (about  5  feet  2  inches  English.)  Their  body  it 
thick-set,  shoulders  extremely  broad,  and  breasts  flat.  All  their 
limbs  are  round  and  fleshy. || 

He  adds,  in  a  note,  that"  the  ordinary  stature  of  the  Guay- 
quilits or  Mbayas,  who  live  between  10^  and  22^  south  latitude, 
IS, according  to  Azzara,  1.  84  met  or  5  feet  8  inches  French 
(6  feet  i  inch  English.)  The  Payaguas,  equally  tall,  have 
given  their  name  to  Payaguay  or  Paraguay."  The  same  acca- 
rate  observer  informs  us,  respecting  the  Caribbees  of  Cumana, 
that  they  are  distinguished  by  their  almost  gigantic  size  from  all 
the  other  nations  he  has  seen  in  the  New  World."1I 

Among  the  native  tribes  in  the  cold  regions  north  of  Canada, 
Mr.  HsARK]^'^'^  saw  individuals  of  6  feet  3  and  4  inches. 
Mr.  Bartram  found  the  Muscogulges  and  Cherokees  of  North 
America,  between  31^  and35<>  north  latitude,  taller  than  Eu- 


•  •*  Voyage  to  South  America/*  v.  1.  p.  967. 

t  Cook's  *'  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole  ;**    t.  2.    p.  IW.    Alto 
FoRSTRR,  **  Obs.  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World;*'*  p.  950. 
t  "  Voyage  to  the  Pacific;**  v.  9.  pp.  SOI,  806. 
^  •«  TraVels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri,'*  ch.  98. 
y  '*  Personal  Narrative/*  t.  8.  p.  999, 998. 
9  Ibid.  f.  8.  p.  986. 
*•  •*  Journey  to  the  Frosen  Oeean  ;•»  p.  a61,.aote. 

'  No.  XVL  8  c 
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rope&ni ;  niBiijr  being  KboT«  ft  feet,  and  few  under  S  feet  8  or 
10  inches.* 

Tbe  P&tagonians,^  or,  according  to  their  tndjgenoiu  axine, 
the  Tehuela,  who  occupy  tbe  Mutb-eutem  part  of  Sontb  Aaw- 
ties,  have  been  the  most  celebrated  for  theJr  eoloukl  stature ; 
and  really  seem  to  be  the  tallest  race  of  haman  beings.  Tbeir 
height,  however,  has  been  exaggerated  b;  some,  while  others 
have  denied  tliat  it  exceeded  the  ordinary  standard,  nok- 
FkTta,^  wh<o' accompanied  MAGALKAENSoothe  ftrst  circoimM- 
vigattoo  of  the  glnbe,  gives  them  the  height  of  8  Spanish  feet 
(7  feet  4  inches  English.)  Subsequeotly  to  this  period,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  narratives  of  European  travelkri 
aie  ao  stfangely  contradictory  and  ioconsistent  with  each  other 
on  the  sobject  ofthesePatagonians,  that  they  afford  a  Imsoo 
Inculcating  most  strongly  the  necessity  of  caotion  and  diflldOBce 
in  employing  such  reports. §  It  is  sufficient  for  the  prcaeDt 
purpose  to  represent  what  appears  the  probable  state  of  the 
ease,  after  weighing  and  wiUcally  considering  tlie  most  bimx- 
ceptionsble  testimonies. 

The  Patagonians  seem  to  be  a  tall  but  not  gigaotie  rae«,  and 
to  f.ossf,s  u  rtTiiapkably  miisciilar  frame-,     Tlie  only  iudividuali 
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Urg«ifl  Ibe  body.  The  variety  io  the  ttatements  of  differeot  tra- 
vellera  ifiakes  it  difficult  io  assign  any  particular  height ;  bat  we 
afe  authorised  in  representing  it  as  commonly  reaching  6  feett 
being  often  5  or  6  inches  higher,  and  sometimes  even  7  feet 

Bougainville  says  that  none  were  under  5  feet  6  inches, 
and  none  over  5  feet  1 1  inches ;  which,  in  English  measure, 
9^e  about  5  feet  1 1  and  6  feet  4i  inches.*  Commerson,'^ 
however,  who  was  with  him,  makes  some  of  the  highest  6  feet 
4  inches  (6  feet  0-10  Eng.)  Bougainville  says  that  their  broad, 
■boulders,  large  head,  and  stout  limbs,  made  them  appear  like 
giants.  They  were  robust  and  well-made,  with  strong  muscles, 
firm  and  compact  flesh. 

Commodore  Byron  says  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  party,  *'  I  did  not  measure  him ;  but  if  I  may 
judge  of  his  height  by  the  proportion  of  his  stature  to  my  own, 
it  could  not  be  much  less  than  7  feet.'';}:  An  Englishman  of 
6  feet  2  inches  appeared  among  them  as  a  pigmy  among  giants^ 
They  were  lar^^eand  muscular  in  proportion. § 

Captain  W  ALL!  8  measured  several  of  them  carefully:  one  of 
them  was  6  feet  7  inches ;  several  were  6  feet  5  inches^  and 
6  (eet6  inches :  but  the  stature  of  the  greater  part  was  from  6 
feet  10  inches  to  6  feet.||  Carteret's^  statement  coincides 
urith  this. 


*  **  Voy.  autour  da  Monde,**  4to.  p.  196.  The  er*w  of  the  Eteile  hmd 
teen  set erel,  in  a  preceding  Toyage,  6  feet  high  (nearly  6  feet  6  English.}*- 
Ibid. 

Di  LA.  GiRAUDAis  represented  the  least  of  those  he  saw,  in  1766,  as 
6  feet  7  inches  French,  or  more  than  5  feet  1 1  inches  English. 

Pbjinbtty*s  **  Hist,  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands,*'  p.  f88.  Tho 
least  of  those  seen  by  Duclos  Gutot  were  of  the  same  size ;  the  rest  eeo* 
siderably  taller.    Ibid,  p  S78. 

t  Letter  to  Lalandb  in  the  *'  Journal  EaoyclopSdique,  1779. 

t  Hawkeswobth*s  '*  Collection  of  Voyages,,*  t.  1.  p.  98. 

(  Ibid.  p.  39. 

B  Ibid.  p.  874. 

H  **  Philosophical  Transactions,*'  t.  00.  We  neasiire4  the  height  of  maay 
of  these  people :  they  were  in  general  all  from  6  foot  to  e  fo«t  6  inches,  al- 
ihoagh  there  were  some  who  eamo  to  6  fteet  7  laches,  bat  abae  above  thaC 
'*  Altogether,  they  are  tb%  finest  set  of  men  I  evar  sa^  laK^  '«\Mt%r  y 


tt 
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Falkner,  who  liv«d  soma  time  in  the  countrj,  describea 
the  great  Cacique  Cangapol,  as  T  feet  some  ioehes  high. 
When  stacding  on  tip-toe,  he  could  not  reach  to  the  top  or  hii 
head.  He  did  not  recoUect  ever  to  have  seen  an  Indian  above 
an  inch  or  two  taller  then  Canoapol.* 

The  stature  of  the  Patagontans  was  measured  with  great 
accuracy  by  the  Spanish  officers'io  178S  and  6:  they  found  the 
common  height  to  be  Cj  to  7  feet;  and  the  highest  vks  T  feet 
I{ inch.t 

pALENER  says  that  this  tribe,  which  he  calls  Piielchea,  live 
inland.  When  we  consider  this  fact,  and  that  their  habitave 
wftodering,  we  afaatl  not  be  surprised  that  some  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  coast  have  not  met  with  them;  bnt  have 
fonnd,  instead  of  the  tall  Fatagonians,  Americans  of  ordinary 
■tatnre,  belonging  to  other  neighbouring  tribes. 

After  surveying  the  tall  and  muscular  frames  of  the  Fatago- 
nians, Caribbecs,  Cherokees,  and  many  other  American  tribes, 
what  shall  we  think  of  (he  notion  brought  forward  and  defend- 
ed by  many  learned  men,  including  even  a  Uuffon  and  a  Ro- 
bertson, that  the  New  World  is  unfavourable  to  the  fornta- 
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of  tlie  great  French  naturalist,  as  he  shewed  energy  and  J3dr« 
severance  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  his  own  countrymen, 
wisdom  and  firmness  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate. In  the  following  remarks  he  has  brought  forward 
the  mammoth  in  opposilion  to  those  learned  theories;  the 
reasoning  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Patagonians,  Caribs,  and 
other  tribes  of  powerful  men,  which,  being  in  actual  existence, 
afford  a  safer  ground  of  conclusion  respecting  the  present  ca« 
pabilities  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  air  of  America,  than  those- 
colossal  remains  of  an  extinct  species,  which  may  have  bb- 
longed  to  a  very  diflerent  order  of  things. 

**  It  (the    mammoth)  should  have   sufficed   to  rescue  thee 
earth  it  inhabited,  and  the  atmosphere   it  breathed,   from  the- 
imputation  of  impotence  in  the  conception  and  nourishment' 
of  animal  life  on  a  larger  scale ;  to  stifie  in  its  birth  the  opinion 
of  a  writer,  the  most  learned  of  all  in  the  science  of  animal 
history,  that,  in  the  New  World,  living  nature    is  much   less 
active,  much  less  energetic,  than  in  the  Old  : — as  if  both  sides 
of  the  globe  were  not  warmed  by  the  same  genial  sun ;  as  if 
a  soil  of  the  same  che'micaf  composition  was  less   capable  of 
elaboration  into  animal  nutriment  in  America  than  in  the  an- 
dent  continent;  as  if  the  fruits  and  grains  from  that  soil  and- 
8UD  yielded  a  less  rich  cliyle,  gave  less  extension  to  the  solids 
and   fluids  of  the  body,  or  produced  sooner  in  the  cartilages, 
membranes,  and  fibres,  that  rigidity  which  restrains^ all  further 
extention,  and  terminates  animal  growth.     The  truth  is,  that 
a  pigmy   and  a  Patagonian,  a  mouse  and  a  mammoth,  derive  . 
their  dimensions  from  the  same  nutritive  juices:  the  diflerence 
of  increment  depends  on  circumstances  unsearchable  to  beings 
with  our  capacities.     All  races  of  animals  seem   to  have  re- 
ceived from  their  Maker  certain  laws  of  extention  at'tbe  lime 
of  their  formation.    Their  elaborative  orgfins  were  formed  to 
produce  this,  while  proper  obstacles  were  opposed  to  all  fur- 
ther progress.     Below  these  limits  they  cannot  fall,   nor   rise 
above  them.     What  intermediate  station  they  shall  take,  may 
depend  on  soil,  climate,  food, or  selection  in  breeding;  but  all 
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the  ininna  at  beaven  would  never  raiie  the  mouie  to  tbe  bnlk 
or  tbe  mainnioth." 

SimiUr  differences  of  stature  to  those  which  1  have  do- 
■cribediiLtheAinericaD  occur  also  ia  tbe  Etbiopiau  variety. 
That  of  the  Nc^rucs  in  general  docs  not  differ  essentially  from 
our  own.  The  Hottentots  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
coDfitry  are  tbe  smallest  of  the  species  in  Arrica.  The  whole 
race  is  shorter  thao  Kuropeans,  yet  not  so  invariably  but  that 
tall  individuals  sometimes  occur.  Thus  L.iTROBB mentioni one 
of  six  feet  in  height."  Tbe  Bosjesinaa  tribe,  however,  are  re- 
markably short,  even  among  the  Hotteotota.  Two  individoala 
Been  by  Licbtknsteen  were  scarcely  four  feet  bi^h.'*'  Iff 
Barrow  says,  that  "  in  their  persons  they  are  extremely  di- 
mioutive.  Tbe  tallest  of  tbe  men  (in  a  horde  or  kraal  coo- 
taining  130  individuals)  measured  only  4  feet  9  inches,  and 
Uie  tallest  woman  4  feet  4  inches.  About  4  feet  6  ioehea  it 
■aid  to  be  the  middle  size  of  the  men,  and  4  feet  that  of  tbe 
women.  One  ol  th^se  that  bad  several  children  oaeaaorcd 
only  3  feet  d  laches."^ 

To  show  how  little  the-varieties  of  our  species  depend  oa 
■  find    the 
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peraont.  The  meo^  on  the  contrary,  were  the  flnett  llgaret  I 
ever  beheld:  they  were  tall,  robast,  and  muscular;  their  ha^ 
bits  of  life  had  induced  a  firmness  of  carriage,  and  an  open 
manly  manner,  Mbich,  added  to  the  good-natore  that  over- 
spread their  features,  shewed  them  at  once  to  be  equally  un- 
conscious of  fear,  suspicion,  and  treachery.  A  young*  maa 
about  twenty,  of  6  feet  10  inches  high,  was  one  of  the  finest 
figures  that  perhaps  was  ever  created.  He  was  a  perfect  Her- 
cules ^  and  a  cast  from  his  body  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
pedestal  of  that  deity  in  the  Farnese  palace/'* 
He  states  in  another  place,  that  "  there  is  perhaps  no  nation 

« 

on  earth,  taken  collectively,  that  can  produce  so  fine  a  race  of 
men  as  the  KafTers :  they  are  tall,  stout,  muscular,  well-made, 
elegant  figures.  They  are  exempt,  indeed,  from  many  of  those 
causes  that,  in  more  civilized  societies,  contribute  to  impede 
the  growth  of  the  body.  Their  diet  is  simple ;  their  exercisa 
of  a  salutary  nature :  their  body  is  neither  cramped  nor  en- 
cumbered by  clothing;  the  air  they  breathe  is  pure;  their 
rest  is  not  disturbed  by  violent  love,  nor  their  minds  rnflled  by 
jealousy:  they  are  fVee  from  those  licentious  appetites  which 
proceed  frequently  more  from  a  depraved  imagination  than  a 
real  natural  want ;  their  frame  is  neither  shaken  nor  enervated 
by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  they  are  not  ac- 
qaainted  with ;  they  eat  when  hungry,  and  sleep  when  nato^ 
demands  it.  With  such  a  kind  of  life,  languor  and  melancholy 
have  little  to  do.  The  countenance  of  a  Kaffer  is  always 
cheerful ;  and  tbe  whole  of  his  demeanour  bespeaks  content 
and  peace  of  mind."  t 

Lighten  stein;]:  gives  a  similar  description  of  this  people; 
and  mentions  one  individual  as  7  feet  high  (Rhynland  mea- 
sure.) 

The  several  people  classed  under  the  Mongolian  variety  are 
shorter  in  stature  than  the  Europeans ;  but,  like  the  nations 


*  **  Barrow*s  Southern  Afrka,**  t.  l.p.  109. 

t  Ibid.  p.  905. 

}  Ibid.  ch.  16  and  I84 

0 
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belon^idgr  to  the  Other  varieties,  they  exhibit  diAicrencet  in 
this  respect.  1  he  Chint'su  and  Japanese  are  nearly  of  the 
EBine  height  wilh  oorselvcs. 

The  Mongols,  Calmucks,  Buruls,  unci  other  'ribes  of  central 
Asia,  are  shorter.  The  Lowchews  are  a  very  diminutive  race, 
the  avernge  height  of  tite  men  not  exceeding;  5  Teel  %  incbei 
at  the  utmost.*  Tbe  Laplanders  and  Sanioicdes,  in  Europe; 
the  Ojtiacs,  Yakiils,  Tungooses.  and  Tsctiulski,  in  Asia;  Die 
Greenlandcrs  and  Eskimaux  of  America, — all,  imleed,  who  in- 
habit high  northern  lattiiudes,  arc  equally  short,  measuring 
from  4  to  a  little  more  than  A  feet,^  and  they  agree  remark- 
ably in  other  characters,  although  occupying  countries  so  dii- 
tBDt  from  each  other. 

It  has  been  long  ago  reported,  that  a  tiation  of  while 
dwarfs,  called  Quiraos  or  Kimos,  exists  in  the  interior  of  Mada- 
gascar ;  but  no  direct  testimony  on  the  subject  has  been  ofTcred 
to  (he  public;  and  Flacouht,  who  visited  tbe  island  in  the 
BercDteenth  century,  has  treated  tlio  report  as  fabulotu.}; 
Lately,  this  nation  of  dwarfs  has  been  again  brought  forwards  ; 
CoMUF.RSON,  who  accompanied  Bougainville  as  naturalitt, 
and  lliB  Count  De  Modaye,  goveroor  of  the   French  settle- 
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must  have  been  malformed,  and  in  a  state  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cretins  of  Salzburg  and  the  Valais.  Without,  there- 
fore, denying  the  existence  of  some  tribe  which  may  have 
given  origin  to  the  reports  respecting  the  Quimos,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  no  proof  has  ypt  been  brought  forward 
that  any  race  of  white  long  armed  dwarfs  exists  in  the  island  of 

Madagascar. 

On  reviewing  the  facts  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we 
see  that,  although  the  various  races  of  men  differ  from  each 
other  in  stature,  as  well  as  in  other  poiuls,  these  differences  are 
confined  with  narrower  limits  in  man  than  in  the  species  of 
domestic  animals  ;  and  consequently  that  they  do  not  prove  di- 
versity of  species.  The  pigs  taken  from  Europe  to  the  island 
of  Cuba  have  grown  to  twice  their  original  size ;  and  the  cattle 
of  Paraguay  have  experienced  a  very  remarkable  increase.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  contrast  between  the  small 
"Welsh  and  the  huge  cart-horses,  or  the  Flanders  breed  of  those 
animals  ;  or  between  the  Scotch  or  Welbh,  and  the  Holstein 
cattle. 

Perhaps  the  horse  affords  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
diiTerence  in  stature.  Mr.  Pennant""  says  that  "  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  small  variety  of  this  animal^  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  inches  in  height,  which  is  sometimes  brought  io 
Europe  as  a  rarity."  • 

The  Paduan  fowl  is  ivfice  the  size  of  the  common  poultry. 

In  further  proof  that  the  diversities  of  stature  in  mankind 
aflford  no  sufficient  argument  of  original  specific  difference,  we 
may  observe  that  individuals  often  occur  in  each  race,  differing 
from  each  other  quite  as  widely  as  the  generality  of  any  two 
races  differ.  Nay,  we  may  even  see  two  brothers  as  much  nn- 
like  each  other  in  this  respect  as  the  Laplander  and  the  Pata- 
gonian. 


ifltogether  disbelieves  the  existence  of  any  SQch  dwarfish  people.     **  Voy. 
dana  les  Mers  de  1*  Inde,  t.  S,  p.  503.    And  SoNNsliAT,  who  saw  the  indlvir 
dual  mentioned  in  the  text,  considered  it  merely  as  an  Individual  fomatiim; 
**  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientale^,**  t.  2.  p.  57. 
*  **  History  of  Quadrupadi,"  vol.  1.  p.  9. 
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In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  divenltiei  ot  featurei, 
proportions,  general  Torm,  5l&ture,  knd  the  other  putiealan 
mentioned  in  the  three  preceding  chapters,  I  mast  repeat  an 
observation  already  made  and  exemplified  in  speaking  of  co- 
lour; namely,  that  the  law  of  resemblance  between  parenta  , 
and  olTspring,  which  preserves  species,  and  maintains  uni- 
formity in  the  living  part  of  creation,  sufiers  occasional  and 
rare  exceptions;  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  off- 
spring is  produced  with  new  properties,  different  from  those 
of  the  progenilors  ;  and  that  the  most  powerful  of  these 
causes  i$  that«rtificial  mode  of  life  which  wo  call  tho  state  of 
domestication. 

A  question  here  naturally  suggests  itself,  how  this  comes 
about?  How  does  it  happen  that  any  circumstances  in  the 
mode  of  life  influence  the  reiull  of  the  generative  processi 
The  reply  to  this  inquiry  must  be  deferred  until  the  internal 
mechanism  of  the  auimal  motions  shall  be  more  completely 
laid  open ;  until  we  are  able  to  shew  how  the  capillaries  of  the 
mother  form  the  germ  of  a  new  being  out  of  materials  pre- 
sented by  the  common  mass  of  nutritive  fluid;  and  bow  the 
Tessels  of  this  embryo,  when  more  advanced,  fashion  the  on-  - 
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constitating  what  is  called  the  measles  in  pork  The  creation 
of  these  must  be  referred  to  au  epocha  posterior  (e  that  of 
the  species  in  which  they  are  found,  as  they  do  not  exist  in  its 
natural  state. 

Native  or  congenital  peculiarities  of  form,  like  those  of 
colour,  are  transmitted  by  generation.  Hence  we  see  a  gene- 
ral similitude  in  persons  of  the  same  blood ;  and  can  distinguish 
one  brother  by  his  resemblance  to  another,  or  know  a  son  by 
his  likeness  to  the  father  or  mother,  or  even  to  the  grandfather 
or  grandmother.  All  the  individuals  of  some  families  are 
characterized  by  particular  lines  of  countenance ;  and  we  fre- 
quently observe  a  peculiar  feature  continued  in  a  family  for 
many  generations.  The  thick  lip  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
house  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  is  visible  in  their  descendants  to  this 
day,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries.  Haller  observes,  that 
his  own  family  had  been  distinguished  by  tallness  of  stature  for 
three  generations,  without  excepting  one  out  of  numerous 
grandsons  descended  from  one  grandfather.* 

Individuals  are  occasionally  produced  with  supernumerary 
members  on  the  hands  or  feet,  or  on  both ;  and  from  these, 
whether  males  or  females,  the  organic  peculiarity  frequently 
passes  to  their  children.  This  does  not  constantly  happen, 
because  they  intermarry  with  persons  of  the  ordinary  form*; 
but  if  the  six-fingered  and  six-toed  could  be  matched  toge- 
ther, and  the  breed  could  be  preserved  pure  by  excluding  all 
who  had  not  these  additional  members,  there  is  no  doubi  that 
a  permanent  race  might  be  formed  constantly  possessing  this 
number  of  fingers  and  toes. 

PLrNY  has  mentioned  examples  of  six*fingered  persons  among 
the  Romans:  such  individuals  received  the  additional  name  of 
sedigitus  or  sedigita.  C.  Horativs  had  two  daughters  with 
this  peculiarity.t    Rsaumvr  speaks  of  a  female  in  which  a 


iii^ 


•  *«  EUm.  Physiol.*'  lib.  99.  t^et  a.  §8. 
■►  **Hitl.Nat.'Mlb.  xl.gO. 
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■imilac  stnicture  existed  Tor  three  generatioiu,  beiog  tnnt- 
mitled  both  in  the  male  and  Temale  lioes.*  Mr.  Caruile 
haa  recorded  tbe  particulars  of  a  ramily,  in  which  be  traced 
supernumerary  toes  and  fingers  Tor  Tour  geoeralions.  They 
were  introduced  by  a  Temale,  who  bed  six  fingers  od  each 
hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot.  From  her  marriage  with  • 
man  nalnrally  formed  were  produced  ten  children  with  a  agper- 
Dumerary  member  on  each  limb;  and  an  eleventh,  in  wbicb 
the  peculiarity  existed  in  both  feet  and  one  hand,  the  other 
hand  being  naturally  formed.  The  latter  married  a  man  of 
tbe  ordinary  formation;  they  had  four  cfaildreo,  of  which 
three  had  one  or  two  limbs  natural,  and  the  rest  with  the 
aapemumerary  parts,  while  the  fourth,  had  six  fingers  on  each 
hand,  and  as  many  toes  on  each  foot.  The  'latter  married  a 
woman  naturally  formed,  and  had  issue  by  her,  eight  cbildreD, 
four  with  tbe  usual  structure,  and  the  same  number  with 
supernumerary  fingers  or  toes.  Two  of  them  were  twins,  el 
which  one  was  naturally  formed,  ancl  tbe  other  sis-fingeredt 
and  six-toed.'*' 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  occurrence  of  a  siagular 
o.rganic  peculiarity,  and  of  its  hereditary  transmission,  is  a^ 
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resembled  it.  Sooid  compared  it  to  the  hmtk  of  a  Irte;  otbrn 
thought  it  looked  like  seal* skin ;  others,  like  ifae  Bkin  of  mi 
elephant,  or  the  skin  about  the  legs  of  a  rhisoeeroe;  and 
some  took  it  to  be  like  a  great  wart^  or  honber  of  wirti 
enitir\g  and  overspreading  the  whole  body.  The  bristly  parls 
which  were  chiefly  about  the  belly  and  flanks,  looked  aad 
nistied  liko  the  bristles  or  quills  of  a  hedgehog,  shorn  off 
within  an  inch  of  the  skin."  These  productions  wene  hud, 
callous,  and  insensible.  Other  children  of  the  same  paietals 
were  naturally  formed. 

In  a  subsequent  account  presented  to  the  Society  tweoiy"- 
four  years  afterwards  by  Mr.  U.  Bakbr,  and  illustrated  with 
a  figure  of  the  hands,  this  man  is  said  to  continue  in  the  same 
state.  He  was  a  good-looking  person,  and  enjoyed  good 
health :  every  thing  connected  with  his  excretions  was  natural; 
and  he  derived  no  inconvenience  from  the  state  of  his  skin,  ex- 
cept that  it  would  crack  and  bleed  after  very  hard  work.  He 
had  now  been  shown  in  London  under  the  name  of  the  Fotw 
cupine  Man.  ''  The  covering,"  says  Mr.  Bak£R,  "  seemed 
most  nearly  to  resemble  an  innumerable  company  of  warts,  of 
a  dark-brown  colour,  and  a  cylindrical  figure,  rising  to  a  like 
height  (an  inch,  at  their  foil  size),  and  growing  as  close  as 

possible  to  one  another,  but  so  stiff*  and  elastic,  that  when  the 

* 

hand  is  drawn  over  them  they  make  a  rustling  noise.'' 

They  are  shed  annually,  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and  sue? 
cceded  by  a  fresh  growth,  which  at  first  are  of  a  paler  brown, 
"He  has  had  the  small-pox,  and  been  twice  salivated,  in 
hopes  of  getting  rid  of  this  disagreeable  covering ;  during 
which  disorders  the  warts  came  olT,  and  his  skin  appeared 
white  and  smooth,  like  that  of  other  people ;  but  oo  his  re* 
coveryitsoon  became  as  it  was  before.  His  health  at  other 
times  has  been  very  good  during  his  whole  life*"  *'  He  has 
had  six  children,  all  with  the  same  rugged  covering  as  him- 
self; the  first  appearance  whereof  in  them,  as  well  as  in  .him,  " 
caope  on  in  about  nine  weeks  after  the  birth.  Only  one  of 
them  is  living,  a  very  pretty  bay,  eight  years  of  age,  wh^m  I 
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MW  tod  exKinioed  with  bis  fiitber,  and  who  U  exRCtljr  io  the 
Hme  condition."* 

Two  brothen,  John  Lambert,  aged  twenty-two,  and 
RiOHARD,  aged  fourtoen,  who  must  have  been  grandsons  of  the 
oripml  porcupine  man,  Edwaad  Lambeiit,  were  showo  in 
Germany,  and  bad  the  cu<.&neous  incrustation  already  described. 
A  miaate  account  of  tbem  was  published  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Til.Esii78,t  who  mentions  that  the  wife  of  the  elder,  st  tbe  time 
lie  MW  him,  was  in  England,  pregnant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  porctipioe  family  had  been  exiled 
(irom  human  society,  and  been  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  some  solitary  spot  or  desert  island.  By  matching  with  each 
otber,  a  race  would  have  been  prodnced,  more  widely  different 
frmn  na  in  external  appearance  than  the  Negro.  If  they  had 
been  discovered  atsome  remote  period,  our  philosophers  would 
^Te  explained  lo  us  bow  the  soil,  air,  or  climate,  had  pro- 
dnced 10  strange  an  organisation ;  or  would  have  demonstrated 
.  that  tbey  most  have  sprang  from  an  originally  different 
race ;  for  who  would  acknowledge  such  bristly  beings  for 
brothers  ? 

T(i«  f,'i«nla  collected  by  Frkderic  Wh.mam  I.  for  his   regr- 
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Thi8  resemblance  of  offspring  to' parents,  in  native  pecaliari- 
ties  of  structure,  prevails  so  extensively,  that  those  minate 
and  in  many  cases  imperceptible,  differences  of  organisation  or 
vital  properties,  which  render  men  disposed  to  particular 
diseases,  are  conveyed  from  father  to  son  for  age  after  age* 
This  is  matter  of  common  notoriety  with  respect  to  scrpAiIa, 
consumption,  gout,  rheumatism,  insanity,  and  other  affections 
of  the  head.  There  is  more  doubt  in  some  other  cases,  as 
hare-lip,  squinting,  club-foot,  hernia,  aneurism,  cataract,  fatuity* 
&C. ;  of  which,  however,  there  are  many  well-authenticated 
examples.*  There  is  an  hereditary  blindness  in  a  family  in 
North  America,  which  has  always  affected  some  individuals  for 
thelast  hundred  years,  t  I  have  attended,  at  different  times, 
for  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  a  gentleman,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  died  of  stone. 

In  small  and  secluded  communities,  where  marriages  talw 
place  within  what  we  may  regard  only  as  a  more  extensive 
family,  hereditary  varieties  are  blended,  and  produce  one  forat, 
which  prevails  through  the  whole  circle.  The  operation  of 
this  principle  may  be  clearly  perceived  in  several  small  dis- 
tricts: it  will  act  with  more  efficacy,  and,  consequently,  be 
more  discemable  in  larger  collections  of  men,  where  difierences 
of  manners,  religion,  and  language,  and  mutual  animosities, 
forbid  all  intermarriages  with  surrounding  people.  In  tbm 
coarse  of  time  the  individual  peculiarities  are  lost,  and  a  na- 
tural characteristic  countenance  or  form  is  established,  which, 
if  the  restrictions  of  intercourse  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  is  con- 
stantly more  and  more  strengthened.  The  ancient  Germans, 
according  to  the  description  of  Tacitus,  were  such  a  people; 
and  his  short,  but  expressive  sketch  of  their  character,  most 
aptly  confirms  the  preceding  view:  "  Ipse  eornm  opinionibos 


is  more  especially  striking  in  tlie  numerous  gigantic  figures  of  wo- 
men.** FoKtTER*8  *'  Observations  made  on  a  Voyago  round  the  Worid; 
p.  348-0. 

•  IfALtaa,  **  Elem.  Physiol.**  loc.  cit. 

t  ••  New- York  Medical  Repository,"  ?.  8.  No.  I. 
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aceedo,  qot  Getmaniffl  popnlos  nullis  aliis  aliarnm  natiooan 
ctmnubiis  infectoi,  propriam  et  sinceraro  eriaotum  sui  similem 
gcntem  extitisse  arbitraolDr.  Unde  Iiabilua  quoque  corporDin, 
cfmitqnam  id  tanto  hominum  oumero,  idem  omnibus ;  truces  et 
onrnlei  oculi,  rutilio  comio,  magrna  corpora."  De  Mortb. 
Germ.  4.  The  Gipsies  afTord  another  example  or  a  people 
Bpread  over  all  Europe  Tor  the  last  four  centuftes,  and  nearly 
cniliMil  in  marnagres,  by  their  peculiar  way  oriife,  to  their  own 
tribe.  In  Transylvania,  where  there  is  a  great  number  orthem, 
aa6  tbe  race  remains  'pure,  their  Teatures  can  consequeolly  be 
more  accurately  observed  :  in  every  country  and  climate,  how- 
ever, which  they  have  inhabited,  they  preserve  their  diatinctire 
cbaracter  bo  perrectly,  that  they  are  recognised  at  a  glance, 
*nd  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  natives.  -  But,  above  all, 
the  Jews  exhibit  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  peculiar  n»- 
tlosal  conntenance,  so  strongly  marked  in  almost  every  indi- 
Tldoal,  that  persons  the  least  used  to  physiognomical  obserra- 
tioDidetectit  instantly,  yet  not  easily  understood  or  described. 
Religion  has  in  this  case  most  successfully  exerted  its  power 
in  preventing  communion  with  other  races  ;  and  this  ezcloiioa 
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dcr  manag^ement  as  some  animals  are  in  the  exerdse  of  their 
generative  fanctions,  an  absolate  ruler  might  accomplish^  in 
his  dominions,  almost  any  idea  of  the  human  form. 

The  great  and  noble  have  generally  had  it  more  in  their 
power  than  others  to  select  the  beauty  of  nations  in  mar*- 
riage  :  and  thus,  while,  without  system  or  design,  they  grati- 
fied merely  their  own  taste,  they  have  distinguished  their 
order,  as  much  by  elegant  proportions  of  person,  and  beau- 
tiful features,  as  by  its  prerogatives  in  society.  *'  The  sam^ 
superiority,'*  says  Cook,  "  which  is  observable  in  the  erees  or 
nobles  in  all  the  other  islands,  is  found  here  (Sandwich 
Islands,)  Those,  whom  we  saw,  were,  without  exception^ 
perfectly  well  formed ;  whereas,  the  lower  sort,  besides  their 
general  inferiority,  are  subject  to  all  the  variety  of  make  and 
figure  that  is  seen  in  the  populace  of  other  countries."* 

In  no  instance,  perhaps,  has  the  personal  beauty  of  a  peo- 
ple been  more  improved,  by  introducing  handsome  individuals 
to  breed  from,  than  in  the  Persians,  of  whom  the  nobility  have^ 
by  this  means,  completely  succeeded  in  washing  out  the  stain 
of  their  Mongolian  origin.  "  That  the  blood  of  the  Persians/* 
says  Chardin,  "  is  naturally  gross,  appears  from  the  Gae<* 
bres,  who  arc  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  are  an 
ugly,  ill-made^  rough-skinned  people.  This  is  also  apparent 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  India, 
who  are  nearly  as  cljomsy  and  deformed  as  the  Guebres,  because 
they  never  formed  alliances  with  any  other  tribes.  But,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Persian  blood  is  now  highly  refined  by 
frequent  intermixtures  with  the  Cieorgians  and  Circassians,  two 
nations  which  surpass  all  the  world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  of  rank  in  Persia  who  is  not  bom  of  a  Georgian  or 
Circassian  mother;  and  even  the  King  himself  is  commonly  sprung 


^  *'  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  ;**  book  ill.  chap.  6.  Forstbr  gives  a  tiinilar 
rapretentation  of  the  Otabeiteans;  "  Obs.  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World/* 
p.  999* 

No.  XriL  3  I 
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on  the  female  side,  from  one  or  other  of  these  countriei.  As  it  is 
long  sbce  this  mixture  commenced,  the  Persian  ffomea  hare  become 
very  handsome  and  beautiful,  thoagh  they  do  not  rival  the  ladies  of 
Georgia.  The  men  arn  generally  tall  and  erect,  their  complexion 
is  ruddy  and  vigorous,  and  they  have  a  graceful  air  and  au  engaging 
deportment.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  joined  to  their  tempe- 
rance in  living,  has  a  great  influence  in  improving  tlieir  personal 
beauty.  This  quality  they  inherit  not  from  their  anceatois;  for, 
without  the  mixture  mentioned  above,  the  men  of  rank  in  Persia, 
who  are  descendants  of  tlie  Tatars,  would  be  extremely  ugly  and 
deformed."* 

There  is  no  one  of  the  varieties  above  enumerated,  which  does 
not  exist  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  animals  confessedly  of  the  same 
Species.  What  differences  in  the  figure  and  proportion  of  parts  in 
the  various  breeds  of  horses — in  the  Arabian,  the  Barb,  sad  the 
German !  How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  long-legged  cattle 
of  the  Cape  of  GoodUopeandthe  short-legged  of  England!  The 
same  difference  is  observed  in  swine.  Tbe  cattle  have  no  horns  in 
some  breeds  of  England  and  Ireland:  in  Sicily,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  very  large  ones.     A  breed  of  sheep,  with  an  cxtraoidi- 
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The  common  fowl,  in  different  sitaations,  runs  into  almost  every 
conceivable  variety.  Some  are  large,  some  small ;  some  talT,  some 
dvrarfish.  They  may  have  a  small  and  single,  a  large  and  compli- 
cated comb ;  or  great  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  head.  Some  have  no 
tail.  The  legs  of  some  are  yellow  and  naked ;  of  others,  covered 
with  feathers.  There  is  a  breed  with  the  feathers  reversed  in  their 
direction  all  over  the  body ;  and  another  in  India  with  white  downy 
feathers  and  black  skin.  All  these  exhibit  endless  diversities  of 
colour. 

A  breed  of  sheep  was  lately  produced  in  America,  the  origin 
and  establishment  of  which  confirm  the  positions  already  brought 
forwards.  An  ewe  produced  a  male  lamb  of  singular  proportion 
and  appearance.  His  offspring,  by  other  ewes,  had,  in  many 
instances,  the  same  characters  with  himself.  These  were,  shortness 
of  the  limbs*  and  length  of  the  body;  so  that  the  breed  was  called 
the  otter  breed,  from  being  compared  to  that  animal.  The  fore- 
limbs  were  also  crooked,  so  as  to  give  them  in  one  part  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  elbow ;  and  hence  the  name  '  ancon'  (from  «yw^) 
was  given  to  this  kind  of  sheep.  They  were  propagated  in  conse- 
qaence  of  being  less  able  to  jump  over  fences.  "They  can  neither 
run  nor  jump  like  other  sheep.  They  are  more  infirm  in  their 
organic  construction,  as  well  as  more  awkward  in  their  gait,  having 
their  fore-legs  always  crooked,  and  their  feet  turned  inwards  when 
they  walk." 

"  When  both  parents  are  of  the  otter  or  ancon  breed,  their 
descendants  inherit  their  peculiar  appearance  and  proportions  of 
form.  I  have  heard  but  of  one  questionable  case  •of  a  contrary 
nature." 

^'When  an  ancon  ewe  is  impregnated  by  a  common  ram,  the 
increase  resembles  wholly  either  the  ewe  or  the  ram.  The  increase 
of  a  common  ewe,  impregnated  by  an  ancon  ram,  follows  entiro^y 


•  Sir  Etbrard  Homb  found  that  the  bone  of  the  fort-leg  in  one  of  theie  iheep 
was  larger  but  not  to  long  at  that  of  a  fiiucb  tmalter  Welch  iheep.  THOMtO!f*t 
Atmali  of  Philotophyy  r.  I. 
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tbe  one  or  the  other,  without  blending  any  of  the  distingiusUiig  and 
Qsaential  pecuUarities  of  both." 

"Freqnent  inatances  bave  happened  where  common  ewes  haTe 
had  twins  by  ancon  rsma,  when  one  exhibited  the  complete  marks 
and  featares  of  the  ewe ;  the  other  of  the  ram.  The  contrast  baa 
been  rendered  singnlarly  striliing,  when  one  ehort-Iegged  and  one 
long-legged  lairib,  produced  at  a  birth,  have  been  seen  sucking  the 
dam  at  tbe  same  time."* 

The  formation  of  new  varieties,  by  breeding  from  indiridDals  ia 
wbom  the  desirable  properties  exist  in  the  greatest  degree,  is  seen 
mnch  more  distinctly  in  oar  domestic  animals  than  in  our  own 
species,  since  the  former  are  entirety  in  onr  power.  The  great 
oliject  Is  to  preserve  the  race  pare,  by  selecting  for  propagation  tbe 
animals  most  conspicnous  for  the  size,  colour,  form,  proportion,  or 
any  other  property  we  may  fix  on,  and  excluding  All  others.  In 
this  way  we  may  gain  shCep  valuable  for  their  fleece;  or  for  ibeir 
carcass,  large  or  small ;  witJi  thick  or  thin  legs ;  just  such,  in  short, 
as  we  choose,  within  certain  limits. 

The  importance  of  this  principle  is  fully  understood  in  rearing 
horses.     The  Arabian  preserves  the  pedigree  of  his  horse  more  care- 
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knowf  equally  well  that  he  must  vary  his  stallions  and  inare3 
according  as  he  wishes  for  a  cart-horse,  a  riding-horse,  or  a  racer  • 
and  that  a  mistake  in  tlus  point  would  immediately  frustrate  his 
views.  The  distinguished  and  various  excellencies,  which  the 
several  English  races  of  these  useful  animals  have  acquired,  shew 
what  close  attention  aud  perseverance  can  accomplish  in  the  im- 
provement of  breed. 

Blood  is  equally  important  in  the  cock ;  and  the  introduction  of 
an  inferior  individual  would  inevitably  deteriorate  the  properties  of 
the  offspring. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  physical  and  moral  qualities,  so 
well  understood  and  familiarly  acted  on  in  the  domestic  animals,  is 
equally  true  of  man.  A  superior  breed  of  human  beings  could  only 
be  produced  by  selections  and  exclusions  similar  to  those  so  success- 
fully employed  in  rearing  our  more  valuable  animals.  Yet,  in  the 
human  species^  where  the  object  is  of  such  consequence,  the  prin- 
ciple is  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Hence  all  the  native  deformities 
of  mind  and  body,  which  spring  up  so  plentifully  in  our  artificial 
mode  of  life,  are  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  tend  by  their  mul- 
ti[riication  and  extension  to  degrade  the  race.  Consequently,  the 
mass  of  the  population  in  our  large  cities  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  of  savage  nations,  in  which  if  imperfect  ordeformcfl 
individuals  should  survive  tiie  hardships  of  their  first  rearing,  they 
are  prevented,  by  the  kind  of  aversion  they  inspire,  from  propa- 
gating their  deformities.  The  Hottentots  have  become  almost  pro- 
vQp-bial  for  ugliness ;  undone  of  their  tribes,  the  Bosjcsmen,  are 
plainly  ranked,  by  an  acute  and  intelligent  traveller,  ^'  among  the 
ugliest  of  human  beings."*  The  numerous  sketches  of  Bosjesmen' 
and  Hottentots  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Daniel,  have  been  very  kindly  and 
politely  shewn  to  me  by  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  Dimel.  In  fJhn, 
variety,  and  expression  of  countenance,  they  are  not  at  all  inferior 
to  our  cockneys;  while,  in  animation,  in  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
strength  of  body,  in  case  and  elegance  of  attitude,  they  arc  infi- 
nitely superior. 


*  Barrow,  TraveU  in  Southern  Africa;  r.  I.  p.  2ii 
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Thtfi  Inattention  to  breed  Is  not,  however,  of  bo  much  GonseqncDce 
In  the  people,  as  In  the  rulers ;  In  those  to  vrhom  tho  destinies  of 
nations  sro  intrusted  ;  on  whoso  qualities  and  actions  depend  the 
present  and  future  happiness  of  millions.  Here,  unfortunately,  the 
eTil  is  at  its  lieight :  lawe,  customs,  prejudices,  pride,  bigotry,  confine 
them  to  intermarriages  with  each  other ;  and  ihus  de^adation  of  race 
is  added  to  all  the  pernicious  influences  inseparable  from  such  exalted 
stations.  What  result  should.we  expect,  if  n  breeder  of  horses  or 
dogs  were  restricted  in  his  choice  to  some  (en  or  twenty  fiunilies 
taken  at  random  ?  if  he  could  not  etep  put  of  this  little  drcle,  to 
select  finely-formed  or  high-spirited  individuals?  How  long  a  tine 
would  elapse  before  the  fatal  effects  of  this  in-breeding  wooM  be 
conspicuous  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  descendants?  The  strongest 
Illustration  of  these  principled  will  be  found  in  the  present  state  of 
many  royal  houses  in  Europe:  the  evil  must  be  progresove,  if  (be 
same  course  of  proceeding  be  continued. 

I  shall  cite  s  single  example  to  prove  what  will,  to  most  persODS, 
seem  unnecessary ;  namely,  that  menial  defects  are  propagated,  u 
well  as  corporeal.  "  We  know,"  says  Smaller,  "  a  very  remarkable 
insrance  of  two  noble  females,  who  gor  husbands  on  account  of  their 
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Differences  in  the  Animal  Economy. — Diseases. — External  Senses, 

'^Language. 


There  are  no  essential  differences  between  ihe  various  races  of  the 
human  species  in  the  execution  of  the  animal  functions.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  been  hitherto  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  are 
plainly  referable,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  effect  of  climate,  mode  of  life, 
exercise  of  the  organs,  or  other  external  causes^  and  not  to  any  original 
diversity. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  cutaneous  secre- 
tion in  the  Negro  (p.  26^).  It  is  said,  by  those  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  this  race,  to  be  very  characteristic,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
o&pring,  as  well  as  their  other  peculiarities,  in  the  mixed  breeds.  It 
has  been  also  observed^  that  they  sweat  much  less  than  Europeans. 

The  lice,  which  infest  the  liodies  of  Negroes,  are  darker  coloured 
and  larger  than  those  of  Europeans ;  *  but  I  believe  that  naturalists 
have  not  yet  ascertained  whether  they  are  of  the  same  or  of  different 
species,  in  the  two  cases.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  seminial 
fluid  being  black  in  Negroes ;  this,  however,  is  expressly  stated  bv 
Herodotus,  but  properly  contradicted  by  Aristotle. 

The  blood  and  the  bile  have  the  same  colour  and  obvious  external 


*  LoNo't  History  of  Jamaica,  Whiti  on  tke  Regular  Gradation^  p.  79,  note. 
SoiMMBRBiKO  HbcT  die  kSrperliche  fsrtehiedenkeity  p.  8,  note. 
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charsclera  in  the  dark  as  in  the  white  races.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
comparative  chemical  examinations  of  tbesr  or  the  other  animal  Suidi 
hav«  been  mdde. 

Dr.  WiktrRbottom  *  observed  no  difference  between  African  and 
European  women  in  resjiect  to  the  menstrual  discharge.  The  earlier 
maturity  of  ilie  former  seems  to  be  simply  the  effect  of  climate :  it  ia 
equally  observable  in  the  white  races  ivhich  occupy  ^va^m  countries. 

The  very  easy  labours  of  Negresses,  native  Americans,  and  other 
women  in  the  savage  stale,  have  been  oiien  noticed  by  travellers.  Thia 
point  is  not  explicable  by  any  prerogative  of  ph}'sical  fomiatiou;  for 
the  pelvis  is  rather  smaller  in  these  dark-coloured  race.^  than  in  the  Eu- 
ropean and  other  while  people.  Simple  diet,  constant  aad  laborioot 
exertion,  give  to  these  children  of  nature  a  hardiness  of  const itulion, 
and  exempt  them  from  most  of  the  ills  nhich  afflict  the  indolent  sad 
luxurious  females  of  civilized  societies.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
hard-working  viomen  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  country  often  suRer 
as  little  from  childbirth  as  those  of  any  other  race.  Analogous  difer- 
ences,  ficm  the  like  causes,  may  he  seen  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Cowi 
kept  m  towns,  and  other  animals  deprived  of  their  healthftil  t 
and  accustomed  (o  unnatural  food  and  habits,  often  have  difficult  la 
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After  stating  the  great  freedom  from  deformity  in  the  Pitnivian  Indiaofl, 
in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted  (see  p.  208),  he  proceed 
to  ohsenre,  that  **  when  we  examine  savage  hunters  or  warriors,  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  that  they  are  aU  well-made,  because  those  who 
have  any  natural  deformity  either  perish  from  fatigue,  or  are  exposed 
by  their  parents;  but  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  Indians,  those  of 
Quito  and  New  Grenada,  are  agriculturists,  who  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  the  class  of  European  pehsantry.  We  can  have  no  doubt,, 
then,  that  the  absence  of  natural  deformities  among  them  is  the  effect  of 
their  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  constitution  peculiar  to  their  race.  All. 
men  of  very  swaril^y  compfexioni  those  of  Mongol  and  American  origin, 
and  especially  the  Negroes,  participate  in  the  same  advantage.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Arab-Eupope^n  [Caucasian]  race  pos- 
sesses a  greater  flexibility  of  organisation;  and  that  it  is  more  easily 
modified  by  a  great  number  of  exterior  causes,  such  as  variety  of  ali- 
ments, climates,  and  habits;  and  consequently  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  deviate  from  its  original  model."  ♦ 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  difference  has  been  ascertained  between  the 
rarioiis  races  of  man  in  the  average  length  of  life.  Very  old  persooi 
ar^  sometimes  seen  among  the  dark  as  well  as  among  tlie  white  peo-^ 
pie.  ^ 

"  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon/^  says  Humboj«i>t^  "  to  see.  in 
Mexico,  in  the  temperate  zone,  half-way  up  the  Cordillera,  natives,, 
and  especially  women,  reach  a  hundred  years  of  age.  This  old  age. 
is  generally  comfortable ;  for  the  Mexican  and  Pemvian  Indians 
preserve  their  strength  to  the  last.  Whjle  I  was  at  Lima^  the  Indian 
HiLiRfO  Pari  died,  at  the  village  of  Chiguata,  four  leagues  distant 
from  the  town  of  Arequipa,  at  the  age  of  143.  He  remained  united 
in  marriage  for  90  years  to  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Andrea  Alea 
Zar,  who  attained  the  age  of  1 17.  This  old  Peruvian  went,  at  the 
age  of  ISO,  from  three  to  four  leagues  daily  on  foot.'* 

Mr.  Rdwards  informs  us  that  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 


*  Poliiicul  Ettay,  t.  1.  p.  152-3. 
Ao.  XFir  3  F 
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often  atUin  &  great  age;*  and  Mr.  BabROw  b&w  Hottentots  more 
than  a  hnodred  years  old.t 

Although  the  general  uniformity  in  Biructure  and  fonctioos  through- 
out the  species  must  be  expected  to  produce  a  general  Bimilarity  in 
diseases,  the  obvious  organic  variattODS  in  the  scTcral  races  lead  ue 
to  look  for  some  modificalionB  in  the  morbid  phenomena.  But  the 
concurriog  influence  of  other  causes,  such  as  climate,  diet,  mode  of 
life,  and  moral  agencies,  reodera  il  diSicult  to  distinguish  what  may 
be  owing  nmply  to  peculiarity  of  urganisation.  This  discrimioatioD 
can  only  be  accomplished  hy  a  long  aeries  of  paticut  ohservalions  on 
noineroDa  individuals  of  each  race,  and  under  simitar  circumatances 
jn  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  his  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseaiea,  Dr.  MosEtr  observes  thai 
"  the  locked  jav  appears'to  be  a  disease  entirely  of  irritaUlity.  Nfr 
groes,  who  are  most  subject  to  it,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  are  void 
of  senubUity  to  a  surprising  degree.  They  arc  not  subject  to  nervous 
diseases.  They  sleep  sound  in  every  disease,  uor  does  any  mental 
disturbaoce  ever  keep  them  awake.  They  bear  cbirurgical  opara- 
tiona  much  better,  than  white  people  ;  and  what  would  be  the  cause 
of  insupportable  pain  to  a  white  man,  a  Negro  would  almost  dtsre- 
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not  be  surprised  that  Negroes,  who  are  organised  for,  and  habituated 
to  such  climates,  enjoy,  when  contrasted  with  the  whites,  a  compara- 
tive exemption  from  its  destructive  attacks. 

A  singular  instance  is  recorded,  in  the  Philosophical  TVamaC' 
tions,*  of  a  very  fatal  inflammatory  fever,  which  appeared  in  two 
islands  on  the  coast  of  North  America  (Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard),  and  was  confined  entirely  to  the  Indian  (American)  po- 
pulation ;  not  a  single  white  person  having  been  affected  on  either 
island.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  on  Nantucket  was  340 ;  of 
these  258  had  the  distemper  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  only 
36  recovered.  Of  those  who  did  not  take  the  disease,  40  lived  in  ' 
English  families,  and  8  dwelt  separate.  In  Martha's  Vineyard,  it 
went  through  every  Indian  family  into  which  it  came,  not  one  escap- 
ing it.  Of  52  persons  affected,  39  died.  A  few  individuals  of  mixed 
breed  (European  and  Indian),  and  one  of  Indian  and  Negro,  had 
the  distemper  hut  recovered.  None  indeed  died,  but  such  as  were 
entirely  of  Indian  blood :  hence  it  was  called  '  the  Indian  sickness/ 

In  three  Ncr^roes,  who  died  of  disease,  Soemmerring  found  the 
same  morbid  appearances ;  and  they  were  peculiar.  They  all  perished 
with  sj'mptoms  of  consumption.  Besides  induration  and  abscess  of  the 
hmgs,  thf»y  had  thickening  of  tlic  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  despositioD 
of  a  steatomatous  matter  in  them.  In  the  first,  there  were  caseous  con- 
cretions in  several  parts  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  small  intestines  seen^ed 
as  if  covered  by  a  layer  of  fat.  The  bronchial  glajads  were  greatly  dis- 
eased. In  the  second,  the  intestinal  oanal  and  peritonaum  were  every 
where  united  by  adhesions,  and  beset  with  rather  hard  yellowish-black 
tubercles,  of  various  size  and  form :  the  mesenteric  glands  were  dis- 
eased. In  the  thir .^  the  appearances  were  nearly  similar ;  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  all  adhering  together,  and  covered  by  a  kind  of  adipous 

s^ratum.t 

I  have  soen  similar  appt^arances  to  these  in  the  bodies  of  some  Ne- 
groes.    The  morbid  change  of  the  bowels,  of  which  the  coats  are  thick- 


*  V.  54,  for  the  year  1764;  |>.  386. 

t  Utber  dit  K6rperlickc  Vertchied€nkiit;  §07,68. 
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«Ded  t^  K  UbcIe  and  yellow  newly  deposited  Bubstance,  is  difierrat  Iran 
sny  thing  t  have  eeeo  in  Europeans. 

Monkeys  are  carried  off  in  these  clitn&lea  by  coDsumplion,  and  tuber- 
cular  afiections  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  They  exhibit  morbid  afipea^ 
anees  snal<^tu  to  Ihoee  just  mentioned ;  to  whicb,  affections  of  the  bana 
ar^  often  a^d.  The  general  unhealthy  condition  of  the  frame  in  boCh 
cases  wduM,  I  apprehend,  be  termed  scrofula  by  noso)<^iats;  and  iti 
cause  is  probably  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  together,  in  the  cne  of 
-the  animals,  tvith  confinement,  impure  air,  and  unnatural  food. 

The  disease  called  the  yaws  is  a  peculiar  morbid  production  of  AfTks, 
,  and  has  been  conveyed  by  the  Negro  slaves  lo  the  West  Indies,  vtitm 
it  seems  to  be  communicable  lo  Europeans.*  , 

The  dark-colouced  races  exhibit  in  general  a  great  acuteneas  of  Ibe 
external  senses,  which  is  in  some  instances  heiglilened  by  ezefcise  to  a 
degree  almost  incredible.  In  the  unsettled  life  of  wandering  tribes,  the 
chief  occupations  are,  hunting,  war,  and  plunder.  The  membersofllw 
community  are  trained  from  their  earliesl  infancy  to  these  pursuits;!  and 
tbeir  pn^ren  in  the  necessary  accomplishments  determines  ootonlytk 
degree  of  their  own  personal  enjoyment  and  security,  but  also  their 
ii^uence  over  others,  and  their  rank  in  the  oBsocialion.  The  astanishiag 
-.1  he  ivf-r 
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Bportgmenin  the  woods,  as  they  never  &il  to  point  out  the  game  before 
an>  European  can  discover  it/^* 

In  describing  a  New-Zealander,  who  accompanied  him  to  England, 
Mr.  S4VAas  says,  ^'  It  was  worthy  of  remark  how  much  his  sight  and 
hearing  were  superior  to  other  persons  on  board  the  ship :  the  sound  of 
a  distant  gun  was  distinctly  heard,  or  a  strange  sail  readily  discernible, 
by  MoYHANOER,  when  no  other  man  on  board  could  hear  or  perceive 
tbem."  t 

We  karn  from  Mr.  Barrow,  that  the  Hottentots, "  by  the  quick- 
ness of  tbeir  eye,  will  discover  deer  and  other  sorts  of  game  when 
very  far  distant ;  and  they  are  equally  expert  in  watching  a  bee  to 
its  nest.  They  no  sooner  hear  the  humming  of  the  insect,  than  they 
squat  themselves  oh  the  ground,  and  having  caught  it  with  the  eye, 
foUow  it  to  an  incredible  distance/^ ;{; 

He  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  one  whom  he  had  left  behind 
ill  on  a  journey:  ''  He  had  fallen  asleep  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  had  not  awakened  till  night.  Though  very  dark,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  single  step  of  our  route,  he  had  found  us  by 
foUowing  the  track  of  the  waggon.  At  this  sort  of  business  a  Hot- 
tentot is  uncommonly  clever.  There  is  not  an  animal  among  the 
numbers  that  range  the  wilds  of  Africa,  if  he  be  at  all  acquainted 
with  it,  the  print  of  whose  foot  he  cannot  distinguish.*'  "  The  print 
of  any  of  his  companions'  feet  he  would  single  out  among  a  tbou- 

saud.V§ 

Dr.  SoMERviLLE  con6rm8  this  statement, and  refers  the  superiority 
of  the  Hottentots  in  these  points  to  constant  exercise  of  the  or- 
gans. ||  '     . 


*  TuBNOULL,  Voyage  round  the  fVorld\  2d  edition,  p.  d^. 

t  Some  Account  of  New  Zealand ;  p.  101. 

t  Travels  in  Southern  Africa^  ▼.  I.  p.  160.  §  (bid.  p.  S70. 

{j  "  NonnuUi  ferai  renandi  aat  hottea  effagieiNli  pcrpetua  fere  con«uetudine, 
hac  facultate  (vitus)  adeo  pollebatU,  ut  in  campin  arenosis  vestigia  obscrvare  pot- 
•ent,  ubi  aliii  niliil  omDino  appareret:  banc  facuitatem  oiiim,  utpote  turn  ad  vic- 
tiHD,  turn  ad  salutem  ipsam  prorsus  necessoriani,  auidue  eKcrrent,  et  tic  mimm  in 
modam  acuunt.**    MedicO'Chir.  Titiju.  r.  7.  p.  155-<«. 
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In  hia  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Namadic  tribes  of  Asia,  Pallas 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  iheir  capabilifies.  "  TTw  Cal- 
mucka,"  he  atiyv, "  have  a  fine  nose,  a  good  car,  and  an  extremelj  acute 
eye.  On  their  journeys  and  military  cxpeditioas  they  often  smell  oat 
a  fire  or  a  camp,  and  tliiis  procure  quarters  for  the  uigtil,  or  obtain 
booty.  Many  of  tJiem  can  dislinpuish,  by  smeiling  at  the  hole  of  a  fox 
or  other  animal,  whothpr  the  creature  be  there  or  not.  By  lying  flat, 
and  putting  their  ear  to  the  ground,  lliey  can  catch  at  a  great  distance 
the  noise  of  horses,  of  a  flock,  or  of  a  single  strayed  animal.  Bat  no- 
thing is  so  surprising  as  the  perfection  of  their  eyes,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary distance  at  which  ibcy  often  perceive,  from  incootudenble  beighb, 
small  objects,  such  as  the  rising  dust  caused  by  cattle  or  horsemen,  more 
(tarticularly  as  the  undulation  of  the  boundless  steeps  or  plains,  and  tbe 
vapours  whidi  rise  from  and  float  upon  theni  in  warm  weather,  render 
things  very  obscure.  In  the  expedition  which  the  Torgot  Ticechao 
Ubaschi  led  against  the  Kubanians,  the  Calmuck  force  would  certaitdf 
have  missed  the  enemy,  if  a  common  Cnlmuck  had  not  perceived,  at  tbe 
estimated  distance  of  thirty  versts,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  tlie  boatile 
army,  and  pointed  it  out  toother  equally  experienced  eyes,  when  tbe  coib- 
mander,  Colonel  Kischikskoi,  could  discern  nnthing  with  a  good  glaaa. 
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degrees  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  intellectual  progress ;  the  preva- 
lence of  particult^r  faculties;  the  nature  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances ;  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  the  difierent  wants  and 
desires  are  gratified ;  will-  produce  not  only  peculiar  characters  in 
the  nature  and  construction  of  language,  hut  in  its  copioumess  and 
developement. 

In  the  formation  of  the  sound ,  or  voice,  and  in  its  utterance  in 
an  articulated  form,  or  speech,  no  further  varieties  are  ohsenred, 
than  the  different  comhinations  of  the  several  organs  concerned  in 
the  process  wiH  easily  explain.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Hotten- 
tots has  gcncially  hcen  deemed  very  singular  by  European  ob- 
servers ;*  who  compare  it  to  the  clucking  of  a  turkey,  or  the  harsh 
and  broken  noises  produced  by  sonic  other  birds.  They  have  nu- 
merous gutteral  sounds,  produced  deep  in  the  throat,  and  pro- 
nounced  with  a  peculiar  clack  of  the  tongue,  which  is  quickly  stiuck 
against  and  withdrawn  from  the  teeth  or  palate.  They  combine 
their  aspirated  gutturals  with  hard  con:?ouants,  without  any  inter- 
vening vowels,  in  a  manner  that  lilunipcins  cannot  imitate:  it  is 
never  acquired,  except  occasionally  by  the  child  of  a  colonist  when 
accustomed  to  it  from  youth.  Adelung  represents  that  their 
bony  palate  is  smaller,  shorter,  and  loss  arched  than  in  the  other' 
races;  and  that  the  tongue,  particularly  in  tlic  Bosjesmen,  is  rounder, 
thicker,  and  shorter. t 

.  One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  subject  of  language  is  the 
continued  existence  in  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  veiy  anciently  civi- 
lizedf  and  considerably  advanced  at  least  in  the  useful  arts,  of  sim- 
ply monosjtUabic  languages.  Their  words  are  merely  radical  sounds 
of  one  syllable,  not  admitting  of  inflexion  or  composition,  so  that  all 
modifications  and  accessorv  ideas  must  be  either  overlooked  or  im- 
perfectly  expressed  by  tedious  and  awkward  circnmlocution.     Such 


*  Baeeow*8  and  LicHTiti«sTciN*8  Traxtl»i»  Soulhtm  Africa. 

Similar  detcriptioDs  arn  given  by  Sparmann,  Thl'ndkro,  find  Lb  Vaillant. 
Dr.  SoMBEViLLE  obsefTcs  the  pcriiliarity  of  the  Hottentot  uttcranco,  to  whicl), 
heaaya,  nothing  similar  is  lieard  in  an>  other  part  of  the  world.  Medico-Chlr. 
Trans,  t.  7.  p.  135. 

+  MitkridaUs ;  3:,  Tlicil;   I".  Abtheilun-,  p.  292-3, 
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are  the  laoguagcs  uf  Thibet,  the  uonlignous  innnenec  empire  of 
China,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Siun,  Tm^- 
qutn,  antl  Codiin-chioa.  "  These  extensive  regions,  and  these  onlj 
in  the  whole!  world,  betray  in  their  present  language  all  the  imper- 
fection of  the  iii'St  altcn)|its  at  speech.  As  the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  infant  arc  merely  sounds  of  one  Ryilable,  so  the  first  adidt 
childrcu  of  Nature  eiammercd  out  their  meaning  in  the  same  way: 
the  people  of  Thibel,  China,  and  the  itcighbonring  southern  coan- 
tricSjgo  on  speaking  as  they  learned  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  in 
the  L-iadlc  of  the  species.  There  is  no  separation  of  ideas  into  certain 
elasBcs,  such  as  produce  the  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech  is 
more  jtcrfcctly- formed  languages.  One  and  the  f&me  sound  signifies 
jo^ui,  joy,  and  to  njoice ;  and  that  llirough  all  persons,  numbers, 
and  tenseii.  Xo  attempt  is  msde,  by  aflixiug  sounds  expresain  of 
relatious  or  oecessory  notions  (o  the  simple  monosyllabic  root.  Is 
gjverichueas,  eleamess,  and  hannony  to  the  jwor  langotige.  On 
the  contra r}',  the  mere  radical  ideas  arc  set  down  together,  and  ibe 
hearer  must  gnc-s  at  the  connecting  links.  Ai  there' Br«  no  in* 
flexions,  the  casE;s  and  numbers  arc  either  not  noted,  or  they  are 
mnrked,    under    urgent  circurostaoccs,   hy  circumlocution.      "Hity 
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is  not  oonneGted  with  the  peculiar  organisation  of  tliat  variety  (the 
Mongolian)  to  which  the  people  enumerated  above  belong.  The 
tribes  immediately  adjoining  the  latter  on  the  norths — for  example, 
the  proper  Mongols,  the  Calmucks,  and  the  Burats, — although  they 
have  at  all  times  occupied  the  regions  close  to  Thibet,  and  have  ob- 
viously derived  their  language  from  this  quarter,  are  no  longer  cou- 
ffned  to  such  an  imperfect  instrument  of  thought  and  conmiunication 
as  a  monosyllabic  language  affords.  Tliey  have  inflexions  and  deri« 
vations,  both  for  nouns  and  to  express  times.  *  The  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  Mandshurs^f  or  Mantchoos. 

The  Japanese,  too,  another  numerous  people  of  Mongolian  forma- 
tiooy  have  a  well-formed  polysyllabic  language,  without  any  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Chinese.  X 
'  The  monosyllabic  language  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  ap- 
pears the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  native  Americans,  who,  in  the  foqn  of  the  head, 
approach  closely  to  the  characters  of  the  Mongolian-  variety.  In 
the  capability  of  inflexion  and  composition,  and  in  the  consequent 
length  of  words,§  many  of  the  American  tongues  offer  a  complete 
contrast  to  those  of  China,  Thibet,  &c. 

America  is  also  distinguished  horn  the  old  continent  by  the  great 
anmber  of  its  different  languages.  Mr.  Jefferson  ||  states  that 
there  are  twenty  radical  languages  in  America  for  one  in  Asia. 
''  More  than  twenty  languages  are  still  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  most  of  which  are  at  least  astdifferent  from  one  another  as 
the  Greek  and  the  German,  or  the  French  and  Polish.  The  variety 
of  idioms  spoken  by  the  people  of  the  new  Continent,  and  which, 
vrithont  the  least  exaggeration,  may  be  stated  at  some  hundreds. 


*  Adbluno  ;  Miihridaiet^  t.  I  p.  504. 

t.Ibid.  p.  514.  t  Ibid.  p.  578: 

J  Humboldt  iDfonnt  4  that  NotUzomahdMUifUettUitin  it  the  term  of  re- 
•peet  lued  bj  the  Mexicans  in  addretaiog  the  prictta,  Poiitical  Eaa^y  t.  1. 
p.  189;  note. 

II  Noi€i  on  Firginia,  p.  164.* 
No.  XVUL  3  o 
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offeA  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  [larticularly  when  we  compare  it 
to  the  few  languages  spoken  id  Asia  and  Europe."* 

Hie  causea  of  these  diversitieB,  and  the  relatioos  between  the 
fonn  and  stmcture  of  the  brain,  the  appetites,  sentiments,  mora) 
and  intellectual  character,  of  Ibe  several  human  races,  and  the 
genios  of  their  lauguagcs,  are  importanl  subjects  for  future  inquiry. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  assert,  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  that 
no  difference  of  language  hitherto  observed  affords  any  argamcnt 
against  unity  of  the  species.  We  can  have  no  dif&culty  in  arririog 
at  this  conclusion,  when  we  fiud,  as  in  America,  Dumerous  com- 
pletely distinct  tongoes  in  the  several  families  of  one  great,  aad, 
in  all  essential  points,  uniform  race ;  and  when  we  discover,  more- 
over, BO  strong  a  cootraat  as  that  which  tiie  moDosyllabic  Uutgoigts 
of  Asia  and  the  complicated  long  words  of  so  many  Ametican  lai- 
guages  present,  in  nations  whose  organic  traits  are  so  similar. 


*  Patilieal  E»$ay,  r.  I.  p.  188. 

Thl*  ilalcmeDI  ii  corroborated  br  Viraa,  who  obserm,  that  "ia  MeiiEA, 
«liere  tha  mumw  prvdacing  iaiulition  af  Ihc  mtMbI  irib**  tuis  beea  for  a  loMg 
time  in  ■  coune  of  diminution,  CLATiaKBO  recugni*ed  thlrlj-Sve  dibreal  U»> 
gnagci  {Saggio  ii  Staria  Americmui,  I.  iii.  ijipvad.  il.  c.  3.  p.  88!).    And  ilwt 
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CHAPTER  VIll. 

Differences  in  Moral  and  Intellectual  (lualities. 


After  survcyiDg  and  describiog  the  diversities  of  bodily  formation 
exhibited  in  the  various  races  of  men,  and  alluding  to  a  few  physio* 
logical  distinctions,  we  naturally  proceed  to  a  review  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  characters,  to  examine  whether  the  latter  exhibit  such 
peculiarities  as  the  numerous  modifications  of  physical  structare 
lead  us  to  expect;  whether  the  appetites  and  propensities,  the  mo- 
ral feelings  and  dispositions,  and  the  capabilities  of  knowledge  and 
reflection,  arc  the  same  in  all,  or  as  different  as  the  cerebral  or- 
gans of  which  they  are  the  functions  J*  If  the  physical  frame  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  of  man  be  ei^tirely  independent 
of  each  other, ,  their  deviations  will  exhibit  no  coincidence  :  the  no- 
blest characters  and  most-distinguished  endowments  may  be  con- 
joined with  the  meanest  organizatiou :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  be  closely  linked  to  the  physical  part,  if  the 
former  be  the  offspring  and  result  of  the  latter,  the  varieties  of  both 
must  always  correspond. 

The  different  progress  of  various  nations  in  general  civilization, 
and  in  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  the  different  characters 
and  degrees  of  excellence  in  their  literary  productions,  their  varied 
forms  ef  government,  and  many  other  considerations ;  convince  as. 


*  See  Lbctueb  IV.  p.  90  and  foUowing,  on  th«  FuMtUmoftlu  Bruin ;  Sictiojc 
I.  Chap.  IV.  on  ihc  CharacUnofHu  llumam  Head ;  Chap.  VI.  on  the  BtrudrnM 
of  the  Brain ;  and  Chap.  VII.  on  the  Mental  Facultiaof  Man, 
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beyond  the  posaibility  of  doubt,  that  the  races'  of  mkokind  are  no 
less  characterized  by  dirersity  of  mental  cndoirments,  than  by  those 
differences  of  or^nization  which  I  have  already  conridered.  So 
powlrfal,  however,  has  been  the  effect  of  government,  laws,  ednca- 
tion,  and  pecoliar  habits,  in  modifying  the  mind  and  character  o( 
men,  that  we  experience  great  difficulty,  in  distinguishing  betwera 
the  effects  of  original  difference,  and  of  the  operation  of  these  ex- 
ternal canses. 

From  entering  at  large  and  miautely  into  this  ioterestiBg  tnbjeet, 
I  am  as  much  prevented  by  want  of  the  necessary  information,  as 
by  the  immediate  object  and  limited  length  of  these  Lectures.  To 
pass  it  over  in  silence,  would  be  omitting  the  most  important  part 
of  the  natural  history  of  onr  species,— one  of  the  most  interestiag 
views  In  the  comparative  zoology  of  man.  I  shall  therefore  snlmit 
a  lew  remarka,  to  lUostnte'  tbe  point  of  view  in  which  the  pbeno- 
mena  have  appeared  to  myself;  and  shall  be  happy  if  they  iadte 
any  of  my  readers  to  a  further  prosecution  of  tbe  Inquiry. 

The  distinction  of  colour  between  the  white  aad  black  raeea  b 
not  more  striking,  than  the  pre-eminence  of  the  fanner  in  monq 
■feelings  and  in  mental  endomuents.     The  latter,  it  Is  true,  eiUbit 
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use  of  metals,  or  of  the  services  to  be  derived  fiom  untmals^ 
without  clothes,  or  fixed  abode,  and  with  no  other  shelter  than 
a  mere  shed  of  bark  to  keep  off  the  cold  soath  winds;  with 
no  arms  but  a  clab  and  spear."* 

Although  these  and  the  neighbouring  New  Hollanders  ace  placed 
in  a  fine  climate  and  productive  soil,  they  derive  no  other  saste- 
nance  from  the  earth  than  a  few  fern-roots  and  bulbs  of  orchises ; 
and  are  often  driven  by  the  failure  of  their  principal  resourcOj  fish, 
to  the  most  revolting  food,  as  frogs,  lizards,  serpents,  spiders,  the 
larvae  of  insects,  and  particularly  a  kind  of  large  caterpillar  found  in 
groups  on  the  branches  of  the  eucalyptus  resinifera.  They  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger  by  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  by  a  paste  made  by  pounding  together  ants,  their  larvas, 
and  fem-roots.t 

Their  remorseless  cruelty,  their  unfeeling  barbarity  to  women  and 
children,  their  immoderate  revenge  for  the  most  trivial  affronts,  their 
want  of  natural  affection,  are  hardly  redeemed  by  the  slightest 
traits  of  goodness.  When  we  add,  that  they  are  quite  insensible 
to  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  destitute  of  religion,  without  any 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  with  the  feeblest  notion,  if  there  be 
any  at  all,  of  a  future  state,  the  revolting  picture  is  complete  in  all 
its  feature&l  What  an  afflicting  contrast  does  the  melancholy  tmth 


*  r^fOff  de  DieouotHtt  aux  T9rrt$  AuttrtUn;  Ul.  ckap.  20. 

t  CoLLiMi,  Ae&nmi  of  tkt  EngHsk  CoUmjf  im  New  Souik  H^MUt.    Appendix. 

SMalso  TuBNBULL*!  Voyogiffinmd  ike  fVorld  ;  2d  ed.  eh.  8. 

X  Mr.  CoLLiNi,  who  bad  ample  opportunities  of  obierriog  thie  race,  aaA  who 
leemt  to  hare  contemplated  them  with  an  nnprejadiced  mind,  saji,  ^  I  am  certain 
that  they  do  not  worship  son,  moon,  or  stars ;  that,  howerer  necessary  fire  nay 
be  to  tbem,  it  is  not  an  object  of  adoration ;  neither  hare  tbey  any  respect  for  any 
beast,  bird,  or  fish.  I  never  coald  discorer  any  object,  eitber  substantial  or 
imafinaiy,  tbat  impelled  tbem  to  the  commissioo  of  good  actions,  or  deterred  them 
friMi  the  perpetration  of  what  we  deem  erimei.  Tbere  ikdced  existed  among  them 
•one  idea  of  a  future  state;  but  not  connected  in  any  wise  with  religion;  for  It 
bad  no  ioihience  wbate? er  on  their  li Yes  and  actions.**  Lib.  cit.  p.  547.  Whether 
tbey  bad  any  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  was  doubtfiil.  Tbey  bad  words  for' 
good  and  bad,  m  applied  to  useful  or  burtful  objects.    The  sting-ray,  wbicb  tbey 
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of  this  description  furni  to  tlie  i>)ii<|iiDnt  but  di.-liisir<!  declamations  of 
RouHSBAU  on  tlie  prciitgatiyca  of  natural  man,  and  hla  sdrantagcs 
over  his  civilized  brctliren  ! 

Tha  samo  goneial  chnracter,  uith  some  softening,  and  some  mo- 
dificotiona,  ia  applicable  to  moat  of  the  natirc  Americans,  oftbc 
Africaas,  and  of  the  Mongolian  nations  of  Aaia ;  to  the  Malays,  and 
the  .^ator  part  of  the  inhnbitanls  of  the  nnrocrotis  islands  scattered 
in  the  ocean  between  Asia  and  Ameriua.  In  the  most  aotbcntic de- 
scriptions, we  ererywherc  find  proofs  of  astonishing  insensibility  to 
(be  pains  and  joys  of  iithcrs,  even  their  nearest  relations ;  inflexible 
crnelty,  aelfishnoss,  and  disiiositton  to  cheat;  a  want  of  all  sym* 
pathetic  impulses  and  feelings ;  the  most  brutal  apathy  and  ind(K 
lenco,  unless  ronsed  by  the  pressarc  of  actual  physical  want,  or  sti- 
midatcdby  the  desire  of  revenge  and  the  thirst  of  blood.  Their  bar- 
barouB  treatment  of  women,  the  indiscriminalc  and  nnrclentiDg  de- 
struction of  their  warfare,  the  infernal  torments  inflicted  on  thrir 
captives,  and  the  horrible  practiue  of  cannibalism,  Gil  the  friend  of 
humanity  by  turns  with  pity,  indignation,  and  horror. 

With  the  deep  shades  of  this  dismal  pictare,  some  brighter  spots 
are  mingled,  which  it  is  a  pleasing  task  to  select  and  parti cnlarize. 
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warmth  of  affection:  even  the  slave-dealers  are  acquainted  with 
their  difTerences  in  character :  and  fix  their  prices,  not  merely  ac- 
cording to  the  bodily  powers,  but  in  proportion  to  the  docility  and 
good  dispositions  of  their  commodity,  judging  of  tlicse  by  the 
quarter  from  which  thoy  arc  procured. 

Although  the  Americans  appeared  so  stupid  to  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  were  with  some  difiicully-convinced  of  their  being  men  and 
capable  of  becoming  Christians  (for  which  purpose  a  papal  bull  wa^ 
necessary)  ;  and  although  this  deficiency  of  intellect  is  still  attested 
by  the  more  candid  and  impartial  reports  of  modern  travellers ;  the 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  shew  that  some  tribes  at  least  were 
capable  of  higher  destinies,  and  of  considerable  advancement  in  ci- 
vilization. They  were  united  under  a  regular  government ;  they 
practised  agriculture,  and  tli^  other  necessary  arts  of  life  ;  and  were 
not  entirely  destitute  of  those  which  have  sonic  till  to  the  name  of 
elegant.*  History  and  romance  have  shed  their  glories  round 
Manco  Cafac  the  first  sage  and  lawgiver,  and  the  succeeding  Incas 


*  TbeTitionafj  notions  of  De  Paauw  {Reeherchet  Philos.  tur let  AmSrieaiiu); 
aod  BvTWOif  (Hitl.  Nalurelle;  Homme)  concerning  the  imperfection  and  feebleneM 
of  animal  life  in  America,  too  lightly  adopted  in  many  instances  by  Robbrtion 
{Hist,  of  America)^  haTc  been  amply  exposed  and  refuted,  so  far  as  tho  people 
themselTes  arc   concerned,    by   Count   Carm,    who  has  proTcd,   by  the  dear 
tealUnonies  of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors,  that  the  Mexicans  and  PeniTiant 
defended  thcmtcUcs  with  th(*  greatest  brarery  and  resolution;  nnd  that  they  had 
made  considerable  adfances  in  knowledge,  in  the  arts,  Id  general  civilization,  and 
in  goremment,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.    (Sec  his  Leltirt  AmSrieane^ 
comjfOjfp^ihe  lltb,  mi>,  I3th,  oadUtbTolumesof  his  Op^e,  l$t.  Mi:aiM>,liy6: 
but  iMrticalarly  the  two  first.)    The  two  fundamental  truths  of  religion,   tb* 
rxistence  cf  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  were  recognised  in  Pern  {LtUirt 
1. 1. 1.  7.) ;  and  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy. had  been  carried  to  a 
great  extent  (ib.  t.  2. 1. 1.  ct  2).    They  had  constructed  considerable  aqueducts,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  to  be  seen;  and  numerous  canals  for  irrigation,  of  which 
one  is  said  to  have  been  150  leagues  in  length  (t.  1.  pt  317).    They  were  able  to 
extract,  separate,  and  fuse  metals;  to  gire  to  copper  the  hardness  of  steel,  for  tb« 
fabrication  of  their  weapons  and  instruments;  to  make  mirrors  ef  this  hardened 
copper  or  of  hard  stone ;  to  form  images  of  gold  and  silver  hollow  within :  to  cat 
thf  hardest  precious  stones  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  to  manufacture  and  dye  cotton 
and  wool,  and  work  and  figure  the  stuffs  in  Tano'i&  \Ta>'i ;  to  spin  and  ncaro  the 
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orcmpcrorB  of  Peru;  whose  >i  res  and  exploits  Iiavc  been  reconied 
by  ooe  of  their  owo  dcscoDdants  on  the  female  side,  Gahcilakso  db 
iLA  Veoa,  sarnamed  the  loca. 

la  stBtiog  the  moral  and  intellectual  iafcriority  of  the  native  Ame* 
ricans  to  the  white  races,  I  speak  of  an  iofcriority  common  to  them 
with  the  other  dark-coloured  people  of  the  globe ;  and  do  not  mean 
to  adopt,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  fanciful  notions  promulgated 
by  some  writers  of  the  degeneracy  of  all  animal  nature  in  this  vast 
Continent.  That  the  quadrnpeds  and  other  animals  are  defideat 
ndther  in  rize  nor  vigour  is  now  well-known  ;  and  tbongh  the  fik- 
bln  respecting  the  gigantic  stature  of  (he  Patagonians  hare  passed 
away,  they  still  remuo  superior  in  size  to  any  Asiatic  or  Enropeao 
race  of  men.  Tliere  are  some  uncouquered  tribes  equally  conapicnons 
for  the  nobler  attributes  of  onr  natnre.  The  Arancans  of  Cbili  have 
ancccssfiilly  maintained  their  independence  against  all  the  attacks  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  are  well  known  in,  Europe  by  the  epic  poem  of 
Ercilla,  in  which  these  contests  arc  celebrated.  In  the  interesting 
'  portrait  which  Mollva  has  lately  drawn  of  t  heir  character,  manners, 
customs,  government,  and  history,  we  recognize  in  i^tay  points  a 
strong'  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Germans,  and  a  pleasing  proof 
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knatedi  ardent^  patient  in  enduring  &tigue,  evcjr  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  Urea  in  the  service  of  their  country ;  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
liberty,  which  they  consider  as  an  essential  constituent  of  their  ex. 
istenpe  ;  jealous  of  their  honour;  courteous,  hospitable,  faithful  to 
their  engagements,  grateful  for  services  rendered  them,  and  ge- 
neroDS  and  humane  towards  the  vanquished/'* 

The  ninetyt  years'  struggle  which  (licy  maintained  agamst  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  which  they  at  last  successfully  established  their 
Independence,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  duration,  for  acts  of  des- 
perate resolution  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  libeity,  and 
traits  of  Individual  heroism,  than  the  contests  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards,  the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  or  any  ancient  or 
modern  analogous  European  case. 

Id  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  we  often  meet  with  lofty 
sentimests  of  independence,  ardent  courage,  and  devoted  friendship, 
which  would  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  most  splendid  similar 
examples  in  the  more  highly  gifted  races.  Honourable  and  punctual 
fulfilment  of  treaties  and  compacts,  patient  endurance  of  toil# 
hanger,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of  hardships  and  privations,  inflexible 
fortitude,  and  unshaken  perseverance  in  avenging  insults  or  injuries 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  customs  and  feelings,  shew  that  they 
are  not  destitute  of  the  more  valuable  moral  qualities.;}: 

The  Mongolian  people  differ  very  much  in  their  docility  and  moral 
character.  While  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  prove  that  this 
race  is  susceptible  of  civilization,  and  of  great  advancemsnt  in  the 
useful  and  even  elegant  arts  of  life,  and  exhibit  the  singular  pheno- 
menon of  poh'tical  and  social  institutions  between  two  and  three 
thousand  years  older  than  the  Christian  era,  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing continued  nearly  stationary  for  so  many  centuries,  marks  an  in- 
feriority of  nature,  and  a  limited  capacity,  in  comparison  to  that  o^ 
the  white  races. 


*  Cknl  HiHory  of  Chilis  p.  59.  Tbtir  itriet  integrity,  and  high  ttnte  of  bonot^ 
hi  coamercial  dealings,  are  coofirmed  bj  thetettimonj  of  Uixoa  ;  Traveii  in  89M 
America^  ▼.  2.  p.  276. 

t  IlMd«  p.  201. 

t  St^lfr*  4sr  rnioir't  elo^ent  findicatioo  of  the  Ni»rth- American  stragca  fnMB 
tbe  degr^dlsf  picture  drawn  of  them  bj  Buffok.    ^01$$  on  Virginia. 

N:  Jfyfu.  3  H 


4M  DIFFIRENqKS    IS 

\V lien  llio  Monjfilian  tribes  of  central  Asia  hnre  becu  united  niiilor 
one  loader,  wor  and  dcRolation  hnre  been  the  objects  of  the  association. 
Unrelenting  slnughler,  without  dislinction  of  condilion,  age,  or  sex, 
and  univcrnal  dost  met  inn,  have  marked  the  progress  of  their 
conquests,  unattended  n'ith  any  chani;es  or  institutions  capable  o' 
bencliting  the  human  race,  un mingled  with  any  acts  of  generosity, 
aoy  kiuiluess  to  Ihe  vanqnialied,  or  the  sliglilcst  symptoms  of  regard 
to  the  rights  and  liberlics  of  mankind.  Tlic  progress  of  Attiu, 
ZiNGis,  and  Taubrlami,  like  the  deluge,  the  tornado,  and  the 
linvricane,  involved  every  tiling  in  one  Bivcciiing  ruin. 

In  all  the  points  whitli  have  been  just  considered,  the  white  races 
present  a  complete  contrast  to  the  dark-colomed  inhabitants  of  the 
globe.  While  tlie  latter  cover  more  thau  half  the  earth's  surface, 
plunged  into  a  slate  of  barbarism  ia  wluch  the  higlier  attiibutca  of 
human  nflurc  seldom  make  their  appearance,  strangers  to  all  the 
cnnlcnieiices  and  pleasures  of  advanced  social  life,  aud  deeming 
themselves  happy  in  escaping  the  immediate  perils  of  famine ;  the 
former,  nt  least  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  either  never  bav«  beei 
in  snlow  a  condition,  or,  by  meansof  their  higher  endowiaents,  bare 
so  quickly  raised  themselves  from  it,  that  we  have  no  record  of  (beii 
existeuse  as  mere  hunting  or  fialung  tribes.     In  the  oldest  document* 
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pemnsula  of  hidia  had  signalized  themselves  by  great  advances  in  art 
aiid  science  in  the  very  remotest  antiquity. 

In  the  white  races,  we  meet,  in  full  perfection,  with  trae  bravery, 
love  of  liberty,  and  other  passions  and  virtues  of  great  souls ;  here 
only  do  these  noble  feelini^s  exist  in  full  intensity,  while  they  arc,  at 
the  same  time,  directed  by  superior  knowlcdj^o  and  renection  to  the 
accomplishn)€nt  of  ihc  grandest  purposes.  They  alone  have  been  as 
generous  and  mild  towards  the  weak  and  the  vanquished,  as  terrible 
to  their  enemies;  and  have  treated  females  with  kindness,  attention^ 
and  deference.  Here  alone  arc  compassion  and  benevolence  fully 
diBveloped  ;  the  fcelhig  for  the  pains  and  distresses  of  others,  and  the 
active  attempt  to  relieve  them  ;  which,  first  exerted  on  our  nearest 
connexions,  is  extended  to  onr  countrymen  in  general,  and  embrtices 
ultimately,  in  its  wishes  and  exertions,  the  interest  of  all  mankind. 

The  white  nations  alone  have  enjoyed  free  governments ;  that  is, 
not  the  lawless  dominion  of  mere  force,  as  in  many  barliarous  trills, 
but  institutions  recognizing  the  equality  of  all  in  political  rights, 
giving  protection  to  the  weak  against  the  powerful,  securing  to  ail 
e^ttal  freedom  of  opinion  and  conscience,  and  administered  according 
to  laws  framed  with  the  consent  of  all.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  the 
iinoonqnerable  energy  of  independence,  the  generous  glow  of  pa- 
triotitm,  have  been  known  chiefly  to  those  nobler  organisations,  in 
which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  received  their  full  developemeut. 
The  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  of 
Switzeiiand  and  Holland,  the  limited  monarchy  of  England,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  shewn  us  what  the  human  race  can 
eflfect,  when  animated  by  these  sacred  feelings;  without  which  nothing 
has  been  atehicved  truly  great,  or  permanently  interesting.  This  is 
tlie  charm  that  attaches  us  to  the  history,  (he  laws,  the  institutions, 
tlie  literature  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  and  that  enables  ue  to 
study  again  and  again  with  fresh  pleasure  the  lives  and  actions  of 
their  iilustrious  citizens. 

Even  tlie  more  absolute  forms  of  govermnent  have  been  conducted 
among  the  white  races,  with  a  respect  to  human  oatore,  with  a 
regard  to  law  and  to  private  rights,  quite  unknown  to  the 
pure  despotisms,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  destiny  of  our 
dark  brethren.    The  monstrous  faith  of  millious  made  for  one 
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hu  never bMQ  doubted  or  queitioned  in  all  the  eztenuve  re- 
g'mat  occupied  by  haman  races,  with  the  aaterior  and  BDperior 
parts  uf  the  craaiam  fialteued  and  compressed. 

That  these  difersities  are  the  qfTspring  of  natural  dilTer- 
ences,  aod  not  produced  by  external  caqses,  ii  proved  by 
their  nniveriality,  whether  in  respect  to  time,  place,  or  exter- 
nal iDflaence. 

Some  have  fouud  a  convenient  and  ready  solution  in  cli- 
mate; but  have  not  coodesceoded  to  shew,  either  by.axample 
or  reasoaiog,  how  climate  can  operate  on  the  moral  feelings 
and  intellect,  or  that  it  has  actually  so  operated  in  any  in- 
stance. The  native  Americans  are  spread  over  that  vast  con- 
tinent, from  the  icy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  the  Africaas  have  a  toler- 
ably wide  range  in  their  qnarter  of  the  globe;  the  Uongolian 
tribes  cover  a  tract  inclnding  every  variety  of  climate,  from 
the  coldest  to  the  most  warm.  Yet,  in  such  diversities  orailaa- 
tifja,  the  respective  races  exhibit  only  modifications  of  cha- 
racter. Wbite  people  have  disUognished  themselves  in  all 
climates ;  every  where  preserving  their  superiority.  Two 
centuries  have  not  asaiuilaled  the  Anglo-Americans  to  the 
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"  A  remnan^  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroastbr,  flyiog  from  Ma- 
hotnedan  persecution,  carried  with  them  to  the  western  coast 
of  India  the  religion,  the  hardy  habits,  and  athletic  forms  of 
thenorth  of  Persia;  and  their  posterity  may  at  this  day  be 
contemplated  in  the  Parsees  of  the  English  settlement  at  Bom* 
bay,  with  mental  and  bodily  powers  absolutely  unimpaired 
after  the  residence  of  a  thousand  years  in  that  burning  climate 
Even  the  passive  but  ill-understood  character  of  the  Hindoos, 
exhibiting  few  and  unimportant  shades  of  distinction,  whether 
placed  under  the  snows  of  Imaus,  or  the  vertical  sun  of  the 
torrid  zone,  has,  in  every  part  of  these  diversified  climates, 
been  occasionally  roused  to  achievements  of  valour,  and  deeds 
of  desperation,  not  surpassed  in  the  heroic  ages  of  the  western 
world.  The  reflections  naturally  arising  from  these  facts  are 
obviously  sufficient  to  extinguish  a  flimsy  and  superficial  hypo- 
thesis, which  would  measure  the  human  mind  by  the  scale  of  a 
Fahremikit's  thermometer."* 

White  nations  have  kept  up  their  character  under  every  form 
of  government.  Science  and  literature  have  flourished  in 
monarchies  as  well  as  in  republics.  Yet,  let  us  never  forget, 
that  the  principal  and  the  richest  portion  of  our  intellectual 
Treasure  consists  of  the  literature  and  history  of  two  nations  of 
antiquity,  whose  astonishing  superiority  seems  to  have  arisen 
principally  from  their  having  enjoyed  freedom. 

The  white  nations  may  degenerate,  as  in  the  case  of  the. 
Greeks  and  Romans;  but  the  qualities  which  distinguished 
them  in  their  proudest  state  are  still  visible.  The  senate, 
the  forum,  and  the  capitol,  which  were  trodden  by  Scipios, 
Brutuses,  and  Catos,  by  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Cicero,  by 
Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  and  Tacitos,  havp  been  long  defiled  by 
a  vermin  of  priests  and  monks,  of  eanucbs  and  singers:  the 
processions  and  fooleries  of  a  despicable  superstition  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  triumphs  which  gave 


*  WiLKs,  *'  Historical  Skttches  of  the  South  of  India;**   v.  i.  p* 
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to  a  BKiEin  spot  in  Italy  the  command  of  the  world,  proclaiming 
mnqnests  g'enentlly  at  benelicial  to  the  conquered  as  ^loriooi 
to  tfie  victors.  Italy  altog'ether  has  grroaned  for  centutlei 
unddrthe  domestic  fetters  of  monkery  and  priestcrafl,  and  the 
stin  more  galling;  yoke  of  foreign  rule :  yet  the  classic  groajKl 
has  ever  produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce,  men  worthy 
of  the  race  that  realized  and  long  maintained  universal  empire. 
'Whlit  other  people  has  sent  forth,  within  the  same  period,  or 
eTen  in  any  wider  range,  men  eqnal  in  force  of  genini  and 
irkriety  of  excellence  to  the  immortal  names  which  Italy  can 
bo«M  eren  in  her  degradation; — to  Dante,  Peltarca,  and 
Boccae'do;  to  Tasso,  Ariosto  Mctastasio,  Alfleri ;  to  Galileo, 
Gassendi,  and  Torticelli;  to  Machiavcl,  Davila,  Beutivoglio, 
and  Ouicciardini;  to  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  a  whole 
host  of  others ! 

The  prerogatives  of  the  white  races  may  bo  equally  dittin- 
gut^fhed  in  the  least-advanced  stale  of  civilization.  Compare 
the  ancient  Germans,  as  delineated  by  Tacitus,  and  Cvetar,  with 
the  savages  ofNow  Holland,  with  a  horde  of  Hottentots,  with 
a  tribe  of  American  Indiana:  compare  the  ancient  Spaniards 
,  tin;  Hlg-hlaiKl  S'ji:.U-li,  ornny  Cel  lie  people. 
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draw  the  contrast  No  Eoglishman  can  be  ig^norant  of  th9 
mighty  empire  founded  by  a  handful  of  hifi  countrymen  in  the 
wilds  of  America ;— -of  its  gigantic  strides^  from  the  state  of  an 
insignificant  colony,  within  forty  shott  years  of  independencOji 
to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power.  No  friend  of  humanity  caa 
be  a  stranger  to  the  glorious  prospect,  to  the  energies  of 
freedom,  which  vivify  this  new  country.  No  human  being, 
who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  his  species,  can  refuse  hi* 
t^bute  of  admiration  to  this  new  world,  which  has  established 
itself  without  the  prejudices  of  the  old  ;  where  religion  is  ia 
all  its  fervour,  without  needing  an  alliance  with  tl^e&tata 
to  maintain  it:  where  the  law  commands  by  the  respect, 
which  it  inspires,  without  being  enforced  by  any  military 
power. 

The  superiority  of  the  whites  is  universally  felt  and  readily 
acknowledged  by  the  other  races.  The  most  intelligent  Negro, 
whom  Mr.  Park*  met  with,  after  witnessing  only  such  eviden- 
ces of  European  skill  and  knowledge  as  the  English  settle- 
ment of  Pisania  afforded,  and  being  acquainted  with  two  or 
three  Englishmen,  would  sometimes  appear  pensive>  and  ex- 
claim with  an  involuntary  sigh,''  Black  men  are  nothing  !'^^ 
The  narratives  of  travellers  abound  with  similar  traits.  Thia 
consciousness  best  explains  the  fact  of  the  Negroes  generally 
submitting  quietly  to  their  state  of  slavery  in  the  European 
colonies.  If  the  relations  and  the  proportions  of  the  popula* 
tion  were  reversed,  and  the  European  slaves  were  five,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  times  as  numerous  as  their  Negro  masters,  how 
long  would  such  a  state  of  things  last?  When  the  blacks 
form  any  plots,  although  their  natural  apathy  and  unvarying 
countenance  are  favourable  to  concealment,  they  always  fail, 
through  treachery  or  precipitation,  in  commencing  operations, 
or  are  disconcerted  by  any  resolute  opposition,  even  from  verjr 
inferior  numbers. 

Some  will  probably  explain  in  a  dilTerent  manner  these  re- 


*''  Travels  hito  the  Iat«rior  DistrioU  of  Africa  ;'*  8to.  ed.  p.  6S6. 
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mBcksble  phenomena  of  tTie  moral  and  iatellectual  world, 
which  I  b&ve  just  been  coDsideriogr;  Ihey  will  attempt  to 
prove  that  these  etrongly'inBrked  T&rietieB  may  have  been  pro- 
daced,  in  races  formed  orig'iaally  with  equal  capabilities,  by  the 
external  inflaences  of '  civilization,  education,  governmtol, 
religion,  and  perhaps  other  causei.  To  assert  unirormily  of 
bodily  structure  over  the  whole  world  would  be  loo  repugnant 
to  the  testimony  of  the  senses:  equality  of  mental  endowments 
seems  to  me  hardly  a  less  extravagant  tenet.  There  hare, 
however,  been  philosophers  who  even  held  that  all  men  are 
born  with  equal  powers;  and  that  education  and  other  aeci- 
dental  circumstances  make  the  only  difTerence  between  the 
wisest  and  the  weakest  of  mankind. 

That  civilizatioQ.gavernment,  and  education  act  very  power- 
fully on  the  hnman  race,  is  too  obvioos  to  be  doubted ;  but  the 
question  relates  to  the  capability  of  civilization.  Why  have 
the  white  races  invariably,  and  without  one  exception,  raised 
themselves  to  at  least  some  considerable  height  in  the  scale  of 
cultivation ;  while  the  dark,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  all 
Dnivcrsally  continued  in  the  savage  or  barbarous  state  T  If  we 
suppose  that,  at  any  remote  era,  all  .mankind,  in  all  Quarters  of 
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Europe  of  bein^  not  superior  to  HoltentoU  and  New- 
Hollanders:  and  iudividuaU  of  considerable  talenU^md  know- 
ledge are  met  with  in  savage  tribes.  There  maj  not  be  mueli 
difTcrence  between  the  lowest  European  communily  and  the 
hig^hcst  iu  some  dark  variety  of  man.  Examplei  of  iodivi- 
duals  and  of  small  numbers  will  therefore  prove  lUtle  in  this 
matter. 

I  am  aware  also  that  all  the  white  races  have  not  niade 
those  sigpnal  advances  in  knowledge  and  civtlizationi  of  which  1 
have  spoken  as  indicating  their  superior  endowments.  Tfiek 
organisation  makes  them  capable  of  such  distinctions,  if  ciroMtt- 
stances  are  favourable,  or  rather  if  no  obstacles  exint.  In  tKe 
dark  races,  on  the  contrary,  inferior  organisation  renders  it 
▼ain  to  present  opportunities,  or  to  remove  difficulties. 

Loss  of  liberty,  bad  government,  oppressive  laws,  neglected 
education,  bi<j:<)try,  fanaticism  and  intolerence  in  religion,  wiH 
counteract  the  noblest  gifts  of  nature,  will  plunge  into  igno-. 
ranee,  degradation  and  weakness,  nations  capable  of  the  high- 
est culture,  of  the  most  splendid  moral  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  bear  melancholy  testimony 
io  this  afflicting  truth.  Where  are  the  brave  repnMiean  I>frte!l, 
who  first  sustained  a  forty-years'  contest  with  Spain  in  the 
zenith  of  her  power,  when  she  could  alarm  all  Eilrope  by  her 
ambitious  schemes;  and  who  then  contended  with  England  for  ^ 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  ?  What  eanses  tlic  present  feebleness 
of  Turkey,  whose  very  name  is  deemed  almost  s}nonymou8  with 
despotism  and  ignorance  ?  Careful  observers  can  discern  even 
ia  these  victims  of  oppression  and  fanaticism,  the  germs  of  all  die 
highei'  qualifications  of  our  race,  the  evidences  of  those  meral 
excellencies  and  intellectual  powers,  which  ^  require  only  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  display  themselves.  It  is  generally 
allowed'  that  the  Turks  are  superior  in  natural  qualifications  to 
their  conquerors  the  Russians,  who  enjoy  over  them  the 
advantages  of  a  government  and  religion'^  more  favourable 


*  The  unfavourablo  influence  of  the  >lahoniecl«a  rcltgiuii  on  iulelleciual 
culture  has  been  exemplified  by  Mr.  Fourier  ia  the  cue  of  thtt  A.v%V^%. 
No,  XVIII.  3 1 
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to  the  progress  or  knowledge  and  to  iudividual  security  and 
bappiaew. 

Such  are  the  results  deducible  from  expeiience  respecting 
the  differences  of  moral  feelings  and  iutellectual  power  :  hav- 
ing  stated  Ihetn  strongly,  1  am  anxious  to  express  my  decided 
opinion  that  these  diO'erences  are  not  Euffidieot  in  any  instance 
to  warrant  us  in  referring  a  particular  race  to  an  originally  dilTar- 
ent  species.  They  are  no  t  greater  in  kind  or  degree  than  those 
vhioh  we  see  in  many  animals  ;  as  in  hoTses,  asses,  mules,  dogs, 
and  coekt.  I  protest  espedally  against  the  opinion,  irbich  either 
deoioi  to  the  Africans  the  enjoyment  of  reason,  or  ascribes  to  the 
whole  race  propensities  so  vicious,  matigoant,  and  treacherous, 
ai  would  degrade  them  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute.  It 
can  be  proved  most  clearly,  and  the  preceding  obserfatioDS  are 
sufficient  for  thjs  purpoae,  that  there>is  no  circumstance  of 
bodily  structure  so  peculiar  to  the  Negro,  as  not  to  be  found 
also  in  other  far  distant  nations ;  no  character,  which  does  not 
tun  into  those  of  other  races  by  the  same  insensible  gradations 
as  those  which  connect  together  all  the  varieties  of  mankind. 
I  deem  the  moral  and  intellectaal  cfaaraclet  of  the  Negro  in- 
fetlor,  and  deddedly  so,  to  that  of  the  European ;  and,  as  this 
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after  tearing  the  African  from  his-natiTe  toil,  carrying  him  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  dooming  him  there  to  perpetual  slavery 
and  labour,  complain  that  his  understanding  shewsjao  signs  of 
improvement,  and  that  his  temper  and  disposition  are  incor- 
rigibly perverse,  faithless,  and  treacherous.  ^  Lat  us,  however, 
observe  him  in  a  somewhat  more  favourable  state  than  in  those 
dreadful  receptacles  of  human  misery,  the  crowded  decks 
of  the  slave-ship,  or  in  the  less  openly  Ahocking^  but  cdn« 
strained  and  extorted,  and  therefore  painful  lahoursof  the  sugar 
plantation. 

That  the  Negroes  behave  to  others  according  to  the  treat- 
ment they  receive,  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  best 
sources  of  information.  They  have  not,  indeed,  reached  that 
sublime  height,  the  beau  ideal  of  morality,  the  returning  good 
for  evil,  probably  because  their  masters  have  not  yet  fonnd 
leffsnre  enough  from  the  pursuit  of  riches  to  instil  into  them, 
the  true  sprit  of  Christianity,  "  The  feelings  of  the  Negroes 
(says  an  accurate  observer)  are  extremely  acute.  According 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  they  are  gay  or 
melancholy,  laborious  or  slothful^  friends  or  enemies.  When 
well  fed,  and  not  maltreated,  they  are  contented,  joyous,  ready 
for  every  enjoyment;  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  mind  is 
painted  in  their  countenance.  But,  when  oppressed  and  abused, 
they  grow  peevish,  and  often  die  of  melancholy.  Of  benefits 
and  abuse  they  are  extremely  sensible  ;  ai^d  against  those  who 
injure  them  they  bear  a  mortal  hatred.  On  ^he  other  band, 
when  they  contract  an  affection  to  a  master,  there  is  no  office, 
bowev^r  hazardous,  which  they  will  not  boldly  execute,  to 
demonstrate  their  zeal  and  attachment  They  are  naturally 
affectionate,  and  have  an  ardent  love  for  their  children,  friends, 
and  countrymen.  The  little  they  possess  they  freely  distribute 
among  the  necessitous,  without  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
j>ure  compassion  for  the  indigent."'*' 

The  travels  uf  Barrow,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Mungo  Park, 
abound   with  anecdotes  honourable   to  the  moral  character 
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of  the  Africnni,  and  proving  that  tliey  betray  no  deQciency  in 
;tie  nmiable  qtislilies  of  the  heart.  One  of  these  g-)ve>  ns  an 
interestingpiirlrait  ofthc  chlofof  ft  tribe:  "His  counlenance 
was  alrongly  marked  with  the  habit  of  reflcctioD:  vi^roiisio 
his  moohil,  and  amiable  in  his  perional  qualities,  Gaikawb* 
at  once  tfaeCricnd  and  ruler  of  a  happy  people,  who  anivcnaliy 
proDounoed  his  name  with  (raoaport,  and  ble&bed  his  abode  at 
the  leat  of  felicity."  Some  European  king^  might  take  « les- 
son from  this  savage. 

Mr,  Barkow  ijives  a  picture,  by  no  means  unpleasing-,  of  Uie 
Hottentot.  Their  indolence  probably  arises  from  the  state  of 
BBbjeotion  in  which  they  live ;  as  the  wild  BosjesmeD  are  pu- 
lioslarly  active  aod  cbeerfu), 

"  They  are  a  mild,  quiet,  and  timid  people ;  perfectly  bane- 
lest,  honest,  faithfiil:  and,  thoiig:li  extremely  phleg-matic,  they 
are  hind  and  afTectionate  to  each  other,  and  not  incapable  of 
■Irong  attachments.  A  Hottentot  wonld  share  his  last  asorsel 
with  his  companions.  They  have  little  of  that  kind  of  art  or 
cnnning  lliat  savagn  generally  possess.  If  accused  of  crimes, 
of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  they  generally  divnigo  the 
Thev  ?cliiow  qftarrt-l  among  ttieiuselvei,  or  make  ubo  of 
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I  aee  no  reason  to  doabt  that  the  Negro  rac^^  taken  all  tofe- 
ther,  is  equal  to  any  in  natural  gopdness  of  heart*  It  is  con- 
sonant  tp  our  general  experience  of  mankind,  that  the  latler 
quality  should  be  deadened  or  completely  extinguished  in  the 
slave-ship  or  plantation  ;  indeed,  it  is  as  little  creditable  to  th^ 
heads  as  to  the  hearts  of  their  white  masters  tp  expect  aflfectioa 
and  fidelity  from  slaves  after  the  treatment  they  too  oflen  ex* 

perience. 

The  acute  and  accurate  Barbot,  in  his  large  work  on  Gui^ 
nea,  says/'  The  blacks  have  sufficient  sense  and  underhand- 
ing,  their  conceptions  are  quick  and  accurate,  and  their  mfir 
mory  possesses  extraordinary  strength :  for,  although  they  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  they  never  fall  into  confusion  or  error 
iu  the  greatest  hurry  of  business  and  traffic.  Their  experience 
of  the  knavery  of  Europeans  has  put  them  completely  on  their 
guard  in  transactions  of  exchange ;  they  carefully  examine  all 
.our  goods,  piece  by  piece,  to  ascertain  if  their  quality  and 
measiure  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  shew  as  much  sagacity  and 
clearness  in  all  these  transactions,  as  any  European  tradesman 
could  do." 

Of  those  imitative  arts,  in  which  perfection  can  be  aHaij^ed 
only  in  an  improved  state  of  society,  it  is  natural  to  auppoie 
that  the  Negroes  can  have  little  knowledge;  but  the  &bric 
and  colours  of  the  Guinea  cloths  are  proofs  of  their  native 
ingenuity ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  learning  all  kindi 
of  the  more  delicate  manual  labours,  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  artificers  in  the  West  Indiea  are 
Negroes.  Many  are  expert  carpenters,  and  some  watjoh- 
makert. 

The  drawings  and  busts  executed  by  the  wild  Bosje»- 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  are  praised  by  Bar- 
row* for  their  accuracy  of  outline  and  correctness  of  p^v 

portion. 
Negroes  have  been  known  to  earn  so  much  in  America  by 

their  musical  exertions,  as  to  purchase  their  freedom  with 

large  sums.    The  younger  Freiuig  in  Vienna  was  an  expert 
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performer,  both  on  t)ie  violin  and  vtalonrello;  he  wks  iTm  a 
capitml  draruman,  and  had  made  an  excellent  painting  of  him- 
•elf.  Mr.  Edwards*,  however  speaks  very  contemptnouily  of 
their  musical  talents  in  general:  he  taya,  "  the;  prefer  a  loud 
and  long-continued  noise  to  the  finest  harmony ;  and  fre- 
quently consume  the  whole  night  in  beating  on  a  board  witb  a 
stick." 

The  capacity  of  the  Negroes  for  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical iciedces  \f  proved  by  Hannibal,  a  colonel  in  the  Russian 
artillery,  and  Liblet  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  was  named  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Trench  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
account  of  his  excellent  meteorological  observations.  Fullix, 
of  Maryland,  was  an  extraordinary  example  of  quickness  in 
reckoning.  Being  asked  in  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  his  powers,  how  many  seconds  a  person  had  lived  who 
was  seventy  yean  and  some  months  old,  be  gave  the  answer 
in  a  minute  and  a  half.  On  reckoning  it  up  after  bim,  a  dif- 
fefoDt  result  was  obtained:  "  Have  not  you  forgotten  tlie 
leap-years  ?"  aays  the  Negro.  This  omission  was  supplied, 
and  the  number  then  agreed  with  hit  answer.t 
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extensive  and  weli-digested  reading' In  the  pbysiolog^ical  book* 
of  the  time.. 

Jac.  Eliz.  Joii.  Capitein,  who  was  bought  by  a  slave- 
dealer  when  eight  years  old,  studied  theology  at  Leyden^and 
published  several  sermons  and  poenis.  His  DisserkUto  de 
ServUute  Libertati  Christiance  non  contraria  went  through 
four  editions  very  quickly.  He  was  ordained  in  Amsterdain  ; 
and  went  to  Elmina  on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  was  either 
murdered,  or  exchanged  for  the  life  and  faith  of  his  countrymen 
those  he  had  learned  in  Enrope.f  ^ 

Ignatius  Sancho,  and  Gustavus  Vasa, — the  former  born 
in  a  slave-ship  on  its  passage  from  Guinea  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin, — have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  literary  characters  in  this  country,  iu 
modern  times.  Their  works  and  lives  are  so  well  known, 
and  so  easily  accessible,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
them. 

On  reviewing  these  instances,  which  indeed  must  be  re* 
ceived  as  exceptions  to  the  •^'eneral  results  of  observation  and 
experience  respecting  the  Negro  faculties,  I  may  observe,  with 
Blumenbacu,  from  whom  some  of  them  are  borrowed,  that 
en  tiro  and  large  provinces  of  Europe  might  be  named «  in 
which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  meet  with  such  good  writers, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  correspondents  of  the  French  Academy . 
These  insulated  facts  arc  not,  however,  adduced  >to  prove  that 
the  African  enjoys  an  equality  of  moral  and  intellectual  attri- 
butes with  the  European  race ;  but  merely  to  shew,  that,  of 
the  dark-coloured  people,  none  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  stronger  proofs  of  capacity  for  literary  and  scientific  cul- 
tivation, and  consequently  that  none  approach  more  nearly 
than  the  Negro  to  the  polished  nations  of  the  globe.  That 
the  Ethiopian,  taken  altogether,  is  decidedly  inferior'  to  the 
Caucasian  variety  in  (he  qualities  of  the  heart  and  of  the  head, 
will  be  soon  recognized  by  any  one  who  attentively  weighs. 


>.^Beytriige  sur  Naturgeschichte;'*  th.  l.p.  06. 

^  A  charactoristic  portrait  uf  this  Ethioi.ian  varietj  is  represented  in 
nLVMrNnAcii's  work.    Ibid  * 
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the  representations  nf  all  tinprejiiiliccil  and  disinterested  ob- 
•ervers  respecting  tlio  cninliict,  capabilities,  and  character  of 
the  Africans,  wlicibcr  in  their  own  country,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  in  America -,  and  the  cinilinuanco  of  the  whole  race, 
for  more  than  twcnijr  eentiiries  in  a  condition  which,  in  ila 
best  form,  is  littte  elcviitod  itbave  absolute  barbarism,  mustgive 
to  this  conviction  the  clear  li^ht  and  full  force  of  dcmonstrslion. 
I  cannot  therefore  admit,  without  some  restriction  and  explana- 
lion^he  qnaint  but  humane  expression  of  the  preacher  who 
calleS  the  Negro  "  God's  image,  like  ourselves,  tboufph  carved 
in  ebony." 

Ab  the  external  influences  of  climate,  soil,  situatioD,  way  of 
lifbi  degree  of  civilization,  habits,  cnsloms,  form  of  govem- 
MMBt,  religion,  education,  are  manifestly  inadequate  toaccouDt 
for  the  very  marked  difTereuces  which  at  all  timeii,  in  all  coon- 
trie*,  and  underall  circnm stances,  hare  characterized  the  while 
and  the  dark  races,  and  the  various  subdivisions  of  each,  we 
must  look  deeper  for  their  causes,  and  seek  them  in  some  ar- 
cnmslances  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  original  constitolion 
of  man.     In  conformity  with  the  views  already  explained  re- 
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It  examples  cao  be  adduced,  either  of  Datk>ns  having  soch  a 
form  of  the  braiD  aod'head  as  that  which  characterizes  the 
Caocasian  varieiy  of  man,  placed  under  fayoarable  circum- 
stances for  the  developement  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  yet  not  advancing  beyond  the  point  which  has 
been' reached  by  the  Africans  or  American  tribes  of  the  present 
time ;  or  of  people,  organised  like  the  dark  varieties,  and  reach- 
ing, under  any  circumstances,  that  degree  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation  which  exists  in  the  several  polished  countries 
of  Europe  ;  the  preceding  reasoning  will  be  overturned  ;  if  no 
such  instances  can  be  brought  forwards,  the  conclusion,  that 
the  marked  differences  between  the  white  and  dark-coloured 
divisions  of  our  species  arise  from  original  distinctions  of  or- 
ganisation, and  not  from  adventitious  circumstances,  remains, 
unshaken. 

I  cannot  but  respect  the  feelings  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
motives  of  benevolence,  which  have  prompted  many  of  our 
countrymen  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  unenlightened 
and  oppressed:  I  cannot  contemplate  without  strong  admiration, 
the  heroic  self-denial,  and  the  generous  devotion  of  those,  who, 
foregoing  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and  rational  enjoyments  of 
polished  society,  expose  themselves  to  noxious  climates  and  to 
all  the  perils  of  unknown  countries,  in  order  to  win  over  the 
savage  to  the  settled  habits,  the  useful  arts,  and  the  various 
advantages  of  civilized  life,  to  rescue  him  from  the  terrors  of 
superstition,  and  bestow  on  him  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
mental  culture  and  pure  religion.  But  our  expectations  .and 
exertions  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  must  be  limited  by  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  subject.  The  retreating  forehead 
and  the  depressed  vertex  of  the  dark  varieties  of  man  make  me 
strongly  doubt  wbetlicr  they  are  susceptible  of  these  high 
destinies ; — whether  they  are  capable  of  fathoming  the  depths 
of  science  ;  of  und^rstanding  and  appreciating  the  doctrines 
and  the  mysteries  of  our  religion.  These  obstacles  will^  I  fear, 
be  too  powerful  for  Missionaries  and  Bible  Societies;  for  Bell 
and.  Lancaster  Schools.'  Variety  of  powers  in  the  yarioui 
races  corresponds  to  the  differences,  both  in  kind  andde^^^> 
No.  XIX.  3  r 
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wfaieb  chUMterize  the  iDdividasli  of  each  nee,  ^indeed,  to 
the  g«iieral  character  of  all  natore,  in  which  nnifornity  is  nott 
carefully  aroided.  To  expect  that  the  Amerieani  or  Africaai 
ma  be  raised  by  any  culture  to  an  eqnal  height  in  moral  senti- 
nenta  and  intellectual  energy  with  Earopeaos,  appears  to  me 
quite  aa  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  hope  that  the  bnll-dog 
may  equal  the  greyhound  in  speed ;  that  the  latter  may  be 
taught  to  hunt  by  sceat  like  the  hound;  or  that  the  nastitf 
may  rlral  in  talents  and  acquirements  the  sagacious  and  doole 
peodlft. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  ike  Causes  of  ike  Varietiee  of  the  Uumaim  SpeeUi. 


Having  examined  the  principal  points  in  which  the  several  tribes  of 
the  human  species  differ  from  each  other ;  namely^  the  colour  aad 
texture  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  iris,  the  features,  the  skull  and  brain, 
the  form  and  proportions  of  the  body,  the  stature,  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  I  proceed  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  diversities  enumerated  under  these  heads  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  characteristic  distinctions  coeval  with  the  origin  of  the  spe- 
cies, or  as  the  result  of  subsequent  variation ;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  latter  supposition  being  adopted,  whether  they  are  the  eSect  of 
external  physical  and  moral  causes,  or  of  native  or  congenital  va- 
riety. The  very  numerous  gradations,  which  we  meet  with,  in  each 
of  the  points  above  mentioned,  are  an  almost  insuperable  objection 
to  the  notion  of  specific  difference;  for  all  of  them  may  be  equally 
referred  to  original  distinction  of  species;  yet,  if  we  admit  tliis, 
the  number  of  species  would  be  overwhelming.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  analogies  drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  adduced  nnder 
each  head,  nearly  demonstrate  that  the  characteristic  of  the  va- 
rious human  tribes  must  be  referred,  like  the  corresponding  diver- 
sities  in  other  animals,  to  variatiom.  Again,  I  have  incidentally 
brought  forwards  several  arguments  to  prove  that  external  agendes, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  will  not  account  for  the  bodily  and  men- 
tal differences  which  characterize  the  several  tribes  of  manUnd ; 
and  that  they  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  breed  or  race.*  This 
subject,  however,  requires  further  illustration. 

The  causes  which  operate  on  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  dther 
modify  the  individual,  or  alter  the  offiipring.    The  former  are  of 


*  See  Beet.  ii.  chip.  ii.  p.  2S6  tod  fbllowfBf ;  fliap.  if.  p.  Hi  tod  Mowfag ; 
ehap.  fit  p. 
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great  importance  in  ihe  history  of  animals,  aud  produce  consider- 
able alterationa  io  indifidaalB ;  but  the  latter  are  the  meat  powerful, 
as  the;  aBcct  tlic  R[>ccics,  and  cause  Ihe  divcrBities  of  the  race- 
Great  induencea  has  at  all  times  been  ascribed  to  climate;  which 
udecd  has  beea  commonly,  but  very  loosely  and  iodefioitely,  repre- 
sented as  the  cause  of  roost  important  modifications  iu  the  hnman 
subject  aud  in  other  aiiimals.  Differences  of  cohur,  stature,  hair, 
features,  and  those  of  moral  and  jntcllectnnl  character,  bare  been 
alike  referred  to  the  action  of  this  inyslcrious  cause;  withont  any 
attempt  to  shew  which  of  the  circumstances  in  the  numerous  assem* 
lilage  comprehended  nnder  the  word  '  cliifiate'  produces  the  effect  in 
question,  or  any  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  point  it 
accomplished.  That  the  coustitution  of  the  atmosphere  varies  in 
respect  to  light  and  heat,  moisture  and  electricity ;  and  that  these 
variation B,  with  those  of  elevation,  soil,  winds,  vegetable  pcodoc- 
tions,  will  operate  decidedly  on  individuals ;  I  do  not  mean  to  deny. 
While,  however,  we  have  predsc  information  on  the  kind  or  At' 
gree  of  influence  attributable  to  such  causes,  wc  have  abuudance  of 
proof  that  they  are  entirely  inadequate  to  account  for  the  diflcrencet 
between  the  various  races  of  men.     I  shall  stale  one  or  two  cbaoges 
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many 'French,  and  some  £nglish;  but  their  acquired  tint  is  so  much 
deeper,  that  we  distinguish  them  instantly.  How  swarthy  do  the 
Europeans  become  who  seek  their  fortunes  under  the  tropic  and 
equator,  and  have  their  skins  parcberi  by  the  burning  suns  of 
**  Afric  and  of  either  Ind  !*' 

JMlr.  Edwards  represents  that  the  Creoles  in  the  English  West- 
Indian  Islands  are  taller  than  Europeans ;  several  being  six  feet 
four  inches  high;  and  that  their  orbits  are  deeper.''' 

It  has  been  generally  observed  by  travellers,  that  the  European 
population  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  is  tall,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  pale  and  sallow  countenance.  The  latter  effect  is  com- 
monly produced  in  natives  of  Europe  when  they  become  resident  in 
warm  climates.  That  both  sexes  arrive  earlier  at  puberty,  and  that 
the  mental  powers  of  children  arc  sooner  developed  in  warm  than 
in  cold  countries,  are  facts  familiarly  known. 

The  prevalence  of  light  colours  in  the  animals  of  polar  and  cold 
re^ous  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  climate:  the 
isatis  or  arctic  fox,  the  polar  bear,  and  the  snow-buniing,  are  strik- 
ing instances.  The  same  character  is  also  remarkable  in  some  spe- 
cies, which  arc  more  dark-coloured  in  warmer  situations.  This 
ppinion  is  strengthened  by  the  analogy  of  those  animals  which  change 
their  colour  in  the  same  country,  at  the  winter  season,  to  white  or 
grey,  as  the  ermine  (mustcla  erminea),  and  weasel  (m.  nivalis),  the 
varying  hare,  squirrel,  reindeer,  white  game  (tetrao  lagopus),  and 
snow-bunting  (emberisa  nivalis.)t  Pall.as  observes, "  that  even  in 
domestic  animals,  as  horses  and  cows,  the  winter  coat  is  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  smoother  covering  which  succeeds  it  in  the  spring- 
This  diflcrence  is  much  more  considerable  in  wild  animals.  I  have 
shewn  instances  of  it  in  two  kinds  of  antelope  (saiga  and  gutturosa), 
in  the  musk  animal  (moschus  moschiferX  and  in  the  equus  hemionns. 
The  Siberian  roe,  which  is  red  in  summer,  becomes  of  a  grayish 
white  in  winter  ;  wolves  and  the  deer  kind,  particularly  the  elk  and 
the  rein  deer,  become  light  in  the  winter ;  the  sable  (m.  zibcllina) 
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and  the  miiTlm  (m.  martcs),  are  bi'owoer  In  su'miner  than  in  nil- 
ter."* 

Although  these  phenomena  seem  ohvionbly  connected  with  the 
state  of  fttmospheiical  terojieraturc,— and  hence  the  change  of  co- 
lour, nUcb  the  squirrel  and  the  muitela  nivalis  nndergo  in  Sbaria 
and  RuBaia,  does  not  take  place  ia  Germany, t — we  do  dot  nsder- 
fltand  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  hy  which  it  is  effected;  and 
cold  certainly  appears  not  to  be  the  direct  caose.  For  the  vtajng' 
hare,  though  kept  in  irarm  rooms  dunog  the  winter,  gets  its  white 
winter  corering  only  a  Utclc  later  than  asual  ;X  '>°d  in  all  the  animala, 
in  which  this  kind  of  change  takes  place,  the  winter  coat,  which  is 
more  copions,  close,  and  downy,  as  well  as  lighter  coloured,  is  fonad 
already  far  advanced  in  the  autumn,  before  the-cold  sets  in.$ 

The  covering  of  animals,  as  well  as  ihelr  colour,  seem  to  be  mo- 
dified in  many  cases  by  climate ;  but  as  the  body  is  naked  in  the 
haman  subject,  and  as  the  b^r  of  the  head  cannot  be  regarded  u 
the  same  light  as  the  fur,  wool,  or  hair  which  covers  the  bodies  of 
animals  generally,  the  analogies  offered  by  the  latter  are  not  very 
directly  applicable  to  the  jiresent  subject. 

In  cold  refpons,  the  fur  and  feathers  are  thicker  and  ntore  copiois, 
ain?t  ibc  climate  thai 
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and  silky  eoat  of  the  goat«  eat,  sheop,  and  rabbits  of  Angora  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  this  cause :  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  notice,  that  this  quality  of  the  hair  shoold  exist  in  so  many  ani- 
mals of  the  same  country.  It  continues  when  they  are  removed 
into  other  situations^  and  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring ;  90  that 
we  may>  probably,  regard  these  as  permanent  breeds. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  qualities  of  the  horse  are  inferior  in 
France  to  those  of  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  Boffom, 
Spanish  or  Barbary  horses,  when  the  breed  is  not  crossed,  becdme 
French  horses  sometimes  in  the  second  generation,  and  always  in 
the  third.*  Since  the  climate  of  England,  which  certainly  does  not 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  original  abode  of  this  animal 
than  that  of  France,  does  not  impede  the  developcment  of  its  finest 
forms  and  most  excellent  qualities,  wc  may,  perhaps,  with  greater 
probability,  refer  the  degeneracy  of  the  French  horses  to  neglect  of 
the  breed.  We  know  that  the  greatest  attention  to  this  point  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  in  form  and  spirit. 

Differences  in  food  might  be  naturally  expected  to  produce  consi- 
derable corresponding  modifications  in  the  animal  body.  Singing- 
birds,  chiefiy  of  the  lark  and  finch  kinds,  arc  known  to  become 
gradually  black,  if  they  aie  fed  on  hemp-seed  only.f  Horses  fed 
on  the  fat  marshy  grounds  of  Friesland  grow  to  a  large  size;  <^hiie 
on  stony  soils  or  dry  heaths,  they  remain  dwarfish.  Oxen  become 
▼ery  large  and  fat  in  rich  soils,  but  are  distinguished  by  shortness 
of  the  legs ;  while,  in  drier  situations,  their  whole  bulk  is  less,  and 
the  limbs  are  stronger  and  more  fleshy.  The  quantity  of  food  has 
great  influence  on  the  bulk  and  state  of  health  of  the  human  sub- 
ject; but  the  quality  seems  to  have  less  power ;  and  neither  pro- 
duces any  of  those  differences  which  characterize  races. 

In  air  the  changes  which  ar^  produced  in  the  bodies  of  animals  by 
the  action  of  external  causes,  the  effect  terminates  in  .the  individual ; 
the  offspring  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  modified  by  thcm^   but 
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is  boro  wilh  the  original  properties  and  constitution  of  the  pBrsnta; 
aad  a  susceptibility  only  of  ihc  same  changes  when  exposed  to  tlw 
same  canies. 

The  change  in  the  colour  of  the  human  skin,  from  exposure  tosiiB 
and  aJr.isobrioDsly  temporary;  for  it  is  diminished,  and  even  removed, 
when  the  causes  no  longer  jct.  The  diacol  on  ration,  which  we  lerm  t«B- 
niog  or  being  eun-bumt,  &i  ivcll  as  the  spots  railed  freckles,  are  most 
incidental  to  fair  skins,  and  disappear  when  the  parti  are  corned 
or  no  longer  exposed  to  the  snn.  The  children  of  the  hngband- 
mao,  or  of  the  nailor  whose  conntenance  bears  the  marks  of  otber 
clinics,  are  jnst  as  fair  as  those  of  the  most  delicate  and  pale  inha- 
bitant of  a  city:  nay,  tite  Afoors,  who  hare  lived  for  ages  under  a 
burning  sun,  still  have  white  children  ;  and  the  ofisprtttg  of  Eiuo- 
pcana  in  the  Indies  have  the  original  tint  of  their  progenitors. 

Bluuenbich  has  been  ted  into  a  mistake  on  this  point  by  bd 
English  author,*  who  asserts  that  Creoles  arc  horn  with  a  dillemt 
complexion  and  cast  of  conntenance  from  the  children  of  the  mme 
parents  brought  forth  in  Europe.  In  opposition  to  this  statement  fnm 
one  who  had  not  soen  the  facts,  I  place  the  authority  of  Loxo,  a 
most    respectable  cye-witoeas,    who   in  Jiis  Hitfary  o^  Jamaica, 
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By  art  or  aecident,  end  with  the  life  of  the  individual  in  whom  (bey 
are  produced.  Many  nations  modd  their  bodies  into  nnnatnral' 
forms:  the  Indians  flatten  their  foreheads;  the  Chinese  women  re- 
duce their  fe^t  to  one^-third  of  their  natural  dimensions;  savages 
elongate  their  ears ;  many  races  cut  away  the  prepiioe.  We  fre^ 
quently  mutilate  our  domestic  animals  by  removing  the  tail  or  eirs  ; 
and  our  own  species  are  often  obliged  by  disease  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  limbs.  That  no  deformity,  or  mutilation  of  this  kind,  is 
hereditary,  is  so  plainly  proved  by  every  thing  around  us^  that  we 
must  feel  some  surprise  at  the  contrary  opinion  haviug  gained  any 
advocates.  After  the  operation  of  circumcision  has  prevailed  for 
three  or  four  thousand  years,  the  Jews  are  still  bom  with  prepuces* 
and  still  obliged  to  submit  to  a  painful  rite.  Decked  horses  and 
cropped  dogs  bring  forth  young  with  entire  ears  and  tails.  But 
for  this  salutary  law,  what  a  frightful  spectacle  would  every  race  of 
animals  exhibit !  The  mischances  of  all  preceding  times  would  over- 
whelm us  with  their  united  weight ;  and  the  catalogue  would  be 
continually  increasing,  until  the  universe,  instead  of  displaying  a- 
spectacle  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  would  be  filled  with  maimed,  im- 
perfect, and  monstrous  shapes." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  external  influences  just  considered,  even- 
though  we  should  allow  them  u  much  greater  influence  on  individaab* 
than  experience  warrants  us  in  admitting,  would  be  still  entirely 
inadequate  to  account  for  those  signal  diversities,  which  constitute 
difierences  of   race   in   animals.      These  can  be  explained  only^- 
by  two  principles  already  mentioned;^    namely,  the  occasional 
production  of  an  offspring  with  different  cbaracteis  from  those* 
of   the    parents,    as  H  native    of  congenital  variety;    and  the 
propagation  of   such  varieties  by  generation.      It  is  impossible, 
in  the  present  state  of  physiological  knowledge,  to  shew  bow  thie 
is  effected;  to  explain  why  a  gray  rabbit  or  cat  sometimes  brings 
forth  at  one  birth,  and  from  one  father,  yellow,  black,  white,  and 
spotted  young;  why  a  white  sheep  sometimes  has  a  black  lamb ;  or 
why  the  same  parents  at  diflkrent  Umea  have  leucssthiopic  cldldreir, 
and  others  with  the  ordinary  formation  and  characters. 


*  Ste  pp.  t&9  •■d.fcHewiof  \  IM  t!tt4  loYte^'Bii. 
JVo.  XIX.  3  1, 
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Tke  state  of  domestication,  or  the  artificial  mode  of  life,  which 
they  lead  onder  tlie  influence  of  man,  is  the  most  powerfnl  cause  of 
varietieH  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Wild  animals,  nsing  always  the 
same  kind  of  food,  being  ezposed  to  the  action  of  the  climate  with- 
out adificial  protectiun,  choose,  each  of  them,  according  to  its 
nature,  'thdr  zone  and  coootry.  Instead  of  migrating  and  extend- 
ing, like  man,  they  continue  in  those  places  which  arc  the  most 
frieodly  to  their  constitutions.  Hence,  their  nature  undergoes  no 
change;  tbeir  figure,  colour,  size,  jiroportious,  and  propertieB,  are 
unaltered;  and,  consequently,  there  is'  no  difficulty  in  determining 
their  species.  Nothing  can  form  a  stronger  contrast  to  this  uni- 
fonoity  of  specific  character  than  the  numerons  and  marked  varie- 
ties in  those  kinds  which  have  beeu  reduced  by  man.  To  traee 
back  onr  domestic  animals  to  their  wild  originals  is  in  all  cases  diffi- 
cult, in  some  impossible ;  long  slavery  has  so  degraded  (faeir  nature, 
that  tlte  primitive  animal  may  be  said  to  be  lost,  and  a  d^eneraied 
bebg,  mnniog  into  endless  Tarieties,  is  substituted  in  its  [dace. 
The  wild  original  of  the  sheep  is  even  yet  uncertain.-  Boffo.i  coo- 
ceired  that  he  discovered  it  in  the  monflon  or  orgali  (oris  ammon} : 
and  PiLUs,  nho  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  lalter  animal. 
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by  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  solidity  of  the  arms  with  which 
his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  different  from  oar  sheep,  which 
subsist  with  difficulty  in  flocks^  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  by 
their  numbers^  who  cannot  endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without 
shelter^  and  who  would  all  perish  if  man  withdrew  bis  protection  ! 
So  completely  are  the  frame  and  capabilities  of  this  animal  de- 
graded by  his  association  with  us,  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  sub- 
81  st  in  a  wild  state,  if  turned  loose,  as  the  goat,  pig,  and  cattle 
are.     In  the  warm  climates  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  mouflon,  who  is 
the  common  parent  of  all  the  races  of  this  species,  appears  to  be 
less  degenerated  than  in  any  other  region.     Though  reduced  to  a 
domestic  state,  he  lias  preserved  his  stature  and  his  hair;  but  the 
size  of  his  horns  is  diminished.     Of  all  domestic  sheep,  those  of 
Senegal  and  India  are  the  largest,  and  their  nature  has  suffered 
least  degradaiion.     The  sheep  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Tatary,  &c.  have  undergone  greater  changes.     In  relation  to  man, 
they  improved  in  some  articles,  and  vitiated  in  others ;  but  with 
regard  to  nature,  improvement,   and  degeneration,  are  the  same 
thing;  for  they  both  imply  an  alteration  of  original  constitntion. 
Their  coarse  hair  is  changed  into  fine  wool.     Their  tail,  loaded  with 
a  mass  of  fat,  and  sometimes  reaching  the  weight  of  forty  pounda, 
has  acquired  a  magnitude  %o  incommodious,  that  the  animals  trail  it' 
with  pain.     While  swollen  with  superfluous  mattef,  and  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  fleece,  their  strength,  agility,  magnitude,  and  arms 
are  diminished.    TK)ese  long-tailed  sheep  are  half  the  siie  only  ot 
the  mouflon.    They  can  neither  fly  from  danger,  nor  resist  the  enemy. 
To  preserve  and  multiply  the  species,  they  require  the  constant  care 
and  support  of  man.    The -degeneration  of  the  original  species  is 
still  greater  in  our  climes.    Of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mouflon,  our 
ewes  and  rams  have  retained  nothing  but  a  small  portion  of  yiTacity, 
which  yields  to  the  creok  of  the  shepherd.    Timidity,  wealmess, 
resignation,  and  stupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  remains  of  their 
degraded  nature.*'* 

The  pig-kind  afford  an  instructive  example,  because  their  descent 
is  more  clearly  made  out  than  that  of  many  other  animals.  The  dog, 


*  BorvoN  by  Wood;  v.  4.  p.l. 
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4ud«ed,  degenerates  before  our  eyce ;  but  it  trill  haidly  ev«r,  perlupfl, 
be  latiafactorily  sscertained  whether  there  ib  one  or  more  apedet. 
The  extent  of  {legencralion  can  be  obsCTTcd  in  the  domestic  iwine; 
becaose  no  uaturaliBt  has  hitherto  been  sceptical  enough  to  doubt 
whether  they  descended  from  the  wild  boar ;  aiid  they  were 
certainly  first  introdnced  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  New  Worid- 
The  pigs  conveyed  in  1509  from  Spain  to  the  West-India  idand 

.Cabegna,  then  celebrated  for  the  pearl  fishery,  degenerated  into  a 
moBstroos  race  with  toes  half  a  ^>an  long.*    Those  of  Cubs  became 

.more  than  twice  as  large  as  their  European  pn^enitors.t     Bow 

.remarkably,  again,  have  the  domestic  swine  degenerated  firom  the 
wild  ones  in  the  Old  World — in  ihe  loss  of  the  soft  downy  hair  from 
between  the  bristles,  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  fat  under  the  stdn, 

'in  the  form  of  the  cranium,  in  the  figure  and  growth  of  the  whc4e 
body !  Tbe  varieties  of  the  domestic  animal,  too,  are  very  uomer- 
on:  in  Piedmont  tbey  are  almost  JDvariably  black;  in  Bavaria,  red- 

-dish-brown  ;  in  Normandy,  white,  &c.  The  breed  in  England  iritb 
Bti^ht  back  and  large  pendnlons  belly,  is  just  the  reverse  of  that 
in  the  north  of  France,  with  high  convex  spine  and  hanging  head: 
and  both  are  diJEsrent  from  the  German  breed ;  to  say  nothing  ^ 
:  soliduugular  race  found  in  herds  in  HauEflry  and  SwiiJcn.  « 
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Moat  of  tho  roammalia^  which  have  been  tainei)  by  man,  betray 
their  sabjagated  state  by  having  tho  ears  and  tail  pendulous ;  a 
condition  of  the  former  parts,  which,  I  believe,  belongs  to  no  wild 
animaL  In  many,  the  very  functions  of  the  body,  as  the  secre- 
tions,  generation,  &c.  are  greatly  changed.  See  the  examples  men- 
tioned in  Chap.  VI.  p. ^41 1. 

The  application  of  these  facts  tu  the  question  concerning  the 
human  species  is  very  obvious.  If  new  characters  are  produced  in 
the  domesticated  animal,  because  thpy  have  been  taken  from  their 
primitive  condition,  and  exposed  to  the  operation  of  many,  to  them 
unnatural  causes ;  if  the  pig  is  remarkable  among  these  for  the 
number  and  degree  of  its  vaiieties,  because  it  has  been  themos^  ex- 
posed to  causes  of  degeneration  :  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  diversities  in  man,  who  is,  in  the  true,  though  not  ordiuary 
sense  of  the  word,  more  of  a  domesticated  animal  than  any  other. 
We  know  the  wild  state  of  most  of  them,  but  v.e  are  iguorant  of 
the  natural  wild  condition  to  which  man  was  destined.  Probably 
there  is  no  such  state  *,  because  nature,  having  limited  him  in  no  re- 
spect, having  fitted  him  for  every  kind  of  life,  every  climate,  and 
every  variety  of  food,  has  given  him  the  whole  earth  for  his  abode, 
and  both  the  organised  kingdoms  for  his  nourishment.  YeX,  in  the 
wide  range  through  which  the  scale  of  human  cultivation  extends, 
we  may  observe  a  contrast  between  the  two  extremities,  analogous 
to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  wild  and  tamed  races  of  animals.  The 
savage  may  be  compared  to  the  former,  which  range  the  earth  un- 
controlled by  man ;  civilized  people  to  the  domesticated  breeds  of 
the  same  species,  whose  diversities  of  form  and  colour  are  endless. 
Whether  we  consider  the  sevehil  nations,  or  the  individuals  of  each, 
bodily  differences  are  much  more  numerous  in  the  highly-civilized 
Caucasian  variety,  than  in  either  of  the  other  divisions  of  man- 
kind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  causes  by  which  the  varieties  of  man  may 
be  accounted  for.  Although  I  have  acknowledged  my  entire  ignor- 
ance of  the  manner  in  which  these  operate,  I  hare  proved  that  they 
exist,  and  have  shewn,  by  copious  analogies,  that  they  are  suffici- 
ent to  explain  the  phenomena.  The  tendency,  under  certain  circum- 
fltances,  to  alterations  of  the  orginal  colour,  form,  and  other  pro- 
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lierties  of  the  body,  and  the  law  of  transmissinn  (o  the  ottspnng, 
are  the  sources  of  varieties  in  mnn  and  animoli,  and  thereby  mo- 
dify the  species:  climate,  fooJ,  tVay  of  life,  in  a  word  all  the 
physical  and  moral  canscs  that  surrnuad  as,  act  indeed  powcrfblly 
oa  tire  individual,  but  do  not  change  the  offiipring,  except  in  the 
direct  manner  just  alluded  to.  We  should,  therefore,  openly  riolate 
the  'rales  of  pMlosophiaing,  which  direct  us  to  assign  the  same 
caoses  for  natural  cllccts  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  to  admit  more 
causes  than  are  sufficient  for  explaining  the  phenomena,  if  we  re- 
curred, for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  varieties  of  man,  to  the 
perfectly  gratuitoMs  nssuniplion  of  originally  different  species,  or 
called  to  onr  aid  the  operation  of  climate,  and  other  txtGrnal  la- 
fluencei. 

Vet,  if  it  be  allowed  that  all  men  are  of  the  same  species,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  all  descend  from  the  sama  family.  We 
have  no  data  for  determining  this  point:  it  could  indeed  oaljr  be 
settled  by  a  knowledge  of  ^ts,  which  have  been  loag  ago  inrolTCd 
jn  the  impenetrable  daritness  of  Bniiquity. 

By  the'most  intelligent  and  learned  writers  on  the  i 
mankind,  their  prodnction  has  been  explained  in  a  difierent  n 
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and  other  physical  and  moral  causes,  would  certainly  compel  our 
assent  to  their  opinions.  Our  respect  for  their  talents  and  labours 
will  be  sufficiently  marked,  if  we  enter  into  a  doscr  examination  of 
the  arguments  which  they  have  adduced  on  this  subject. 

That  solar  heat  causes  blackness  of  the  skiu^  is  an  ancient  opi<> 
nion;  and  must  have  appeared  very  probable,  when  the  Negro 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone  were  the  only  black  people  known. 
"  iSthiopas,''  says  Plinv,  "  vicini  sidersi  vapore  torrcri,  adustis- 
que  similes  gigni,  barba  et  capillo  vibrato,  not  est  dubium.'^* 

*'  The  heat  of  the  climate,"  says  Buffon,  "  is  the  chief  cause 
of  blackness  among  the  human  species.  When  this  heat  is  exces- 
sive, as  in  Senegal  and  Guinea,  the  men  arc  perfectly  black;  when 
it  IS  a  little  less  violent,  the  blackness  is  not  so  deep ;  when  it  be- 
comes somewhat  temperate,  as  in  Barbary,  Mongolia,  Arabia,  &c. 
mankind  arc  only  brown  ;  and  lastly,  when  it  is  altogether  temper- 
ate, as  in  Europe  and  Asia,  men  are  white.  Some  varieties,  indeed, 
are  produced  by  the  mode  of  living.  All  the  Tatars  (Mongols),  for 
example,  arc  tavvny;  while  the  Europeans,  who  live  under  the 
same  latitude,  arc  white.  This  difference  may  safely  be  ascribed  to 
the  Tatars  being  always  exposed  to  the  air,  to  their  having  no  cities 
or  fixed  habitations,  to  their  sleeping  constantly  on  the  ground,  and 
to  their  rough  and  savage  manner  of  living.  These  circumstances  are 
sufficient  to  render  the  Tatars  more  swarthy  than  the  Europeans, 
who  want  nothing  to  make  life  easy  and  comfortable.  Why  are  the 
Chinese  fairer  than  the  Tatars,  though  they  resemble  them  in  every 
feature  f  Because  they  are  more  polished ;  because  they  live  in 
towns,  and  practise  every  art  to  guard  themselves  against  the  injuries 
of  the  weather ,  while  the  Tatars  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the 
action,  of  the  sun  and  air. 

'^Klllimate  maybe  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  different  co- 
lours of  men :  but  food,  though  it  has  less  influence  than  colour, 
greatly  affects  the  form  of  our  bodies.  Coarse,  unwholesome,  and 
ill-prepared  food  makes  the  human  species  degenerate.    All  those 


menu  of  these  writers  are  rtry  ably  combateO  bj  Dr.  Priciiard,  ifi  liis  Re- 
searehet  into  the  Phytical  Hiitorjf  of  Man. 
♦  //«/.  A'tf/.  lib.  il.  80. 
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people,  who  live  niiscrablv,  nre  ugly  and  ill-made.  Even  in  France, 
the  conn  try-people  arc  not  fo  beaatiful  os  those  vho  lire  in  totrnt: 
and  I  have  often  rcmarlced,  that  in  those  villages,  vhere  the  people 
arc  richer  and  better  fud  than  in  othere,  the  men  are  likeviM  more 
handsome,  and  have  hotter  countenances.  The  air  and  the  soil 
have  great  inflncncc  on  the  figures  of  men,  beasts,  and  plants. 

"  Upon  the  vholo,  every  clrcumslaoce  concurs  in  proring  that 
mankind  arc  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each 
other;  that,  oti  the  contrary,  there  waj  originally  but  one  species, 
which,  after  multiplying  and  spreading  over  the  whole  sarfac*  of  tbe 
earth,  has  undergone  various  changes,  by  the  inflnence  of  climate' 
food,  mode  of  living,  epidemic  dlscagcs,  and  mixture  of  dissimilar 
individual)!:  that,  at  first,  these  changes  Trere  not  so  eonspicnons, 
and  produced  only  individual  varielies;  that  these  varieties  becmnie 
afterwards  more  specific,  because  they  were  rendered  more  general, 
more  strongly  marked,  and  more  permanent,  by  the  continnal  ac- 
tion of  the  same  causes ;  that  they  are  transmitted  from  gencratioa 
to  gcncrstJoM,  as  deformities  or  diseases  pass  from  parents  to  chil- 
drcD ;  and  that,  lastly,  ns  they  were  originally  produced  by  a  train 
of  exlcmnl  and  accidentol  causes,  and  have  only  been  perpetnatcd 
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limitiiig  its  infloeooe.    The  elemtion  of  tb«  land,   its   ^daitj 
to  tlie  tea/ the  aature  of <  the  soil,  the  state  of .  cnldfatioo,  the- 
coarse  of  winds,  and  many  other  eircumstances^  enter  into  this  view. 
Elevated  and  mountainous  countries  are  eod^  in  proportion  to  their 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea/'*  &c.  &c. 

Blvmmsbacu  informs  ns  how  climate  operates  in  modifying  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  bat  does  not  attempt  to  explain  its  effects  on  the 
stature,  proportions^  and  other  points.     He  states  that  the  proxi- 
mate  cause  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  integuments  is  an  abundance 
of  carbone,  secreted  by  the  skin  with  hydrogen,  precipitated  and% 
fixed  in  the  retc    mucosum  by  the  contact  of  the   atmospheric) 
oxygen.t  He  observes  further,  that  this  abundance- of  carbone  is»% 
most  distinctly  noticeable  in  persons  of  an  atrabilarioas  tempera-, 
meat;  which  fact,  together  with  many  others,  proves  the  intimate^ 
connexion  between  the  biliary  and  the  cutaneous  organs  ;  that  hot^ 
climates  exert  a  very  signal  influence  on  the  liver ;  and  thus,  that 
an  unnatural  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  produced  by  heat,  and 
increased  through  many  generations,  causes  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
to  seerete  that  abundance  of  carbone,  which  produces  the  black  co-. 
lonr  of  the  Negro.^ 

If  any  one  can  believe  that  the  Negroes,  and  other  dark  people, 
whom  we  see  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  with  every  organic  per- 
fection, labour  under  a  kind  of  habitual  jaundice,  he  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  inquire  further  into  this  assumed  secretion  and  pre- 
cipitation of  carbone.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  explain  how  this 
jaundice  is  produced  in  the  numerous  dark  races,  wtSeh  dwell  in 
ten^perate  climates ;  and  why  it  does  not  occur  in  the  white  people 
who  occupy  hot  countries. 

It  cannotlie  supposed  that  men  of  undoubted  talents  and  learning 
would  take  up  these  opinions  without  any  foundation  at  all;  and, 
accordingly  we  find  that  there  is  a  slender  mixture  of  truth  in  these 
statements ;  but  it  is  so  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  error,  and  so 
concealed  by  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration,  that  we  do  not 
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Tecogfnlw  it  wi^oot  diffictiUy.  The  colotir  of  Earopetna  aatrijr 
follows  the  fteographical  portions  of  coantrioi:  tUs  part  of  the 
world  ia  occnjued  almost  entirely  by  a  white  race,  of  which  the 
indiridnalfl  are  fairer  in  cold  latitudes,  and  mon  swarthy  or  no* 
burnt  in  wann  ooea:  thus,  the  French  maybe  darker  than  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Spaniarda  than  the  French,  and  the  Hoors  than  the  Span- 
iards.  In  the  same  way,  where  different  parts  of  a  country  tfiftr 
uvch  in  latitnde  and  in  temperature,  the  iohabitants  may  be  browser 
in  the  sonth  than  in  the  north:  thw,  the  women  of  Oraaada  an 
said  to  be  more  swarthy  thail  those  of  Biscay,  and  the  aonlhm 
tlian  the  northern  Chioeac,  Sec:  For  a,'SimilBr  MMon,  the  saat 
race  may  vary  shghtly  in  colour  in  diffdtet  Mnat|i||».  ••ITIk  Jew% 
for  example,  are  fair  in  Britain  and  Germany,  browner  imfrtnec 
and  Tnrkey,  swarthy  in  Portngal  and  Spain,  oliFe  in  Syria  aad 
Cbaldea.  An  English  sulor,  who  bad  been  for  some  years  in  Na- 
kabtwab,  one  of  the  Marqneaas  islands,  had  been  so  changed  in 
Golonr,  that  ho  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tbe  oatins.* 
'  These  dirersities  are  produced  by  the  olimate,  ajhl  have  almdy 
explained.  The  effect  goes  off  if  the  cdnse  be  reifaoMf;  IttMB^ 
nates  in  the  indlvidnal,  and  is  never  transmitted  to  thf  o&ptiag, 
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ftf>peared  at  a  dialanee  to  haf«  ^o  a  pair  of  Ugbt«€oloiired  piattr^ 
loons."* 

Qif  a«Biiperfigial  view,  again,  we  obsertre  that  temperate  Earope  ia 
ttPQupied  by  a  white  race :  and  that  the  blacks,  of  whom  we  aide  and 
j^ear  most,  dwell  chiefly  under  the  burning  suns  and  on  the  parched 
'  sands  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  the  numerous  whites  who  live  in  hot,  and 
the  greater  number  of  dark-coloured  people  who  are  found  in  cold 
countries,  are  not  taken  into  the  account  in  these  imperfect  and  par* 
tial  comparisons. 

.  I  proceed  to  shew  that  climate  does  not  causje  the  diversities  of 
9iankind ;  and  in  this  Qonsideration,  my  remarks  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  colour  of  the  skin^  ad  that  is  the  part  in  which  its  operation 
has  been  regarded,  by  all  the  defenders  of  its  influence,  as  the  most 
unequivocal :  the  reasoning,  however,  will  apply  in  general  to  the 
other  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  to  this. 

The  uniform  colour  of  all  parts  of  the  body  is  a  strong  argument 
against  those  who  ascribe  the  blackness  of  the  Negro  to  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  produces  tanning  in  white  people  ;  namely,  the 
son's  rays;  The  glans  penis,  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  the  inside 
of  the  thigh,  are  just  as  black  as  any  other  parts ;  indeed,  the 
organs  of  generation,  which  are  always  covered,  are  among  the 
blackest  parts  of  the  body.  Neither  is  the  peculiar  qolour  of  the 
Negro  confined  to  the  skin  ;  a  small  circle  of  the  conjunctiva,  roond 
the  cornea,  is  blackish,  and  the  rest  of  the  membrane  has  a  yel- 
lowish-brown tinge.  The  fat  has  a  deep  yellow  colour,  like  bees-waz, 
at  least  in  many  of  them  ;  which  may  he  distinguished,  by  a  very 
superficial  inspection,  from  that  of  an  European.  The  represen- 
tation that  the  brain  of  the  Negro  is  darker  coloured  than  that  of 
'  the  white  races,  is  not  correct. 

The  developement  of  the  black  colour  in  the  individual  does  not 
accord  with  the  notion  of  its  being  produced  by  extern^  causes. 
**  Negro  children,''  says  Dr.  Wintkrbottom,  **•  are  nearly  as  fair  as 
Europeans  at  Inrth,  and  do  not  acquire  their  colour  until  several  days 
have  elapsed.    The  eyes  of  the  new-bom  Negro  children  are  also  of 
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a  light  eolonr,  and  preserve  somewhat  of  a  blniBb  tinge  for  unnd 
days  after  birth."*  * 

CAHnnt  bad  an  opportanit;  of  obiemng  the  change  in  a  N«gn> 
child  born  at  Amsterdam.  It  iras  at  firet  reddish,  nearly  like  Enropoan 
cluldreii :  "  od  the  third  day,  tlie  organs  of  generation,  the  folds  of 
skin  round  the  nails,  and  theareolKof  the  breasts,  were  quite  Mack: 
theblackDesaexlendedoTcr  the  whole  body  on  the  fifth  aud  six  daj>; 
and  the  boy,  who  was  bom  in  a  close  chamber  in  the  winter,  aadwdl 
wrapped  up,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  swaddlii^ 
-cloUm,  acquired  the  native  colour  of  his  race  over  the  whole  bodji 
-exceptiBg  the  patmi  and  sotca,  which  are  always  paler,  and  almoit 
white,  in  working  Negroea."t 

On  the  other  hand,  a  hlack  stale  of  the  skin  is  some^Biea  partiUy 
produced  in  individuals  of  the  whit^  races.  In  the  fairest  women, 
towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  spots  of  a  more  or  less  deep  blad 
colour  hare  been  often  ohserred :  they  gradoaHy  disappear  after 
parturidon.  "The  dark  eolonr  of  the  skin,"  tays  Whitb,  "  in  some 
prarticnlar  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  confined  to  either  the  torrid  or 
irigid  zones :  for  in  England,  the  nipple,  the  areola  round  the  tuppb, 
the  pudenda,  and  the  verge  of  the  anns,  are  of  a  dark  brown,  an! 
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-bed :  her  abdmnen^and  the  areolae  round  the  nipples,  were  of  a  deep 
black :  the  face,  aims,  and  legs,  were  of  a  snoitry  whiteness.* 

The  species  of  domestic  fowls  in  the  East  Indies  with  Mack 
periosteum,  affords  a  further  proof  that  the  operation  of  the  sun's  rays 
is  not*a  necessary  circumstance  to  the  production  of  colour  in  animal 
bodies. 

If  we  take  the  trouble  of  examining  the  races  in  any  particular 
diFision  of  the  world,  we  shall  quickly  find  that  the  opinion  which 
ascribes  their  distinguiflhiug  characters  to  climate,  must  be  given  up  ; 
that  the  same  race  inhabits  the  most  differeut  regions,  preserving  in 
all  an  uniformity  of  character  ^  that  different  races  are  found  in  the 
same  countries;  and  that  those,  who  ha v%  changed  theirnative  abodes 
for  situations,  in  M^hich,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  they  might  to 
have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis,  still  retain  their  original 
distinctions. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  America, 
that  is,  in  countries  nearest  to  the  pole,  in  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  above  stated,  the  whitest  races  ought  to  be  found,  we  hare 
rery  brown  and  black  people :  they  arc  much  darker  coloured  than 
any  other  Europeans.  The  Moors  in  Africa,  and  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  are  born  with  a  white  skis,  and  continue  fair,  unless 
adventitious  causes  aie  applied.  But  the  Laplanders  and  Green- 
iaoders,  the  J^skimaux,  Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutski,  &c»  who 
hardly  ever  feel  a  moderate  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  very 
dark.  They  appear  to  be  all  of  the  same  race,  who  have  extended 
and  multiplied  along  the  coasts  of  the  Noith  Sea,  in  deserts,  and 
under  climates  which  could  not  be  inhabited  by  other  nations.  They 
have  broad  large  faces  and  fiat  noses,  the  olive  or  swarthy  colour,  and 
idl  the  other  characters  of  the  Mongolian  vafiet/. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  easily  the  assertors  of  the  power  of 
climate  in  changing  the  human  body  get  over  an  instance  so  fatal  to 
their  opinions :  they  tell  us  roundly,  that  great  cold  has  the  same 
effect  as  great  heat :  "  when  the  cold  becomes  extreme,  it  produces 
effects  similar  to  those  of  violent  heat.    The  Samoiedes,  Laplaaders# 

^  KUumt  S$kriftm^  ?.  1.  at.  1.  p.  47. 
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and  tiatlvcB  of  Greenland,  arc  very  tawity  ;  tre^feeven  AlbredWt 
tome  of  the  GredAleoderB^reasblackas  theAlrieana;  fTt%t1te  lw> 
extremei  approach  each  other;  great  cold  and  great  heat  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  skin,  Lecaii!<e  each  of  these  csBses  acts  hj 
a  quality  common  to  both  ;  and  this  quality  is  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
which,  perhapa,  ia  equally  great  in  extreme  cold  and, extreme  beaL 
Both  cold  and  heat  dry  the  skin,  and  give  it  that  tawny  hne  whieli 
wo  find  among  the  Laplanders.  Cold  contracts  all  the  productiool 
of  nature.  The  Laplanders,  accordingly,  who  are  perpetaallj  ezpoied 
to  all  the  rigours  of  frost,  are  thi;  smalliist  of  the  human  species.'" 
If  this  reaAoning  should  not  convince  us,  there  arc  other  arguments 
in  reserve.'  The  state  of  society  is  said  to  have  great  eStKt  od  the 
eonformatton  and  colour  of  the  body.  The  nskeduoss  of  the  safa^, 
the  filthy  grease  andpaintwithwlucbhe  am«Brsh!sll6d]r,1 
hut,'  scanty  diet,  want  of  cleauliness,  and  the  undraiued  a 
country  which  he  inhabits,  not  only,  according  to  Sgara,  "darken  fail 
ifcio,  but  render  it  impoBStble  that  it  ever  shontd  be  fsJr.f  On  tbt 
other  band,  the  con?enience8  of  clothing  arid  lodging;  the  plenty  aad 
healthful  quality  of  food ;  a  country  d'rained,  cnltivatcd,  and  fiwJ 
from  noxious  effluvia;  improred  ideas  of  beauty,  the  constant  Study 
of  plr^npiof.,    nil,!   tlii' iiifiiiitc  nrls  I'm- lUliiiimi',' it,  ovFjii   in  porsnniil 
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ftuil  and  iMuidsome.  Unluckily,  however  r  thU  theory  does  not 
correspond  with  a  few  pUi^  facts.  Most  of  the  modern  European 
n4tk>n9  ^^ifsted  in  a  moT%4^  ]fiBB  complete  state  of  barbarism 
ililkin  timiMif  which  we  have  4be  most  authentic  records:  some  of 
tk$fB  wer^ifien  and  described  by  philosophers ;  yet  the  permanence 
tt*  their  (Aaractcrs  is  so  remarkable  after  a  greater  prpgressive 
civilization  than  has  happened  in  ^ny  other  instance,  that  those 
ftescrfptions  are  applicable,  with  the  greatest  exactness/ to  the  same 
ilifis  of  th^  IM^^t^y.  Ins,tea4)  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the 
dark  colour,  peculiar  features,  and  stature  of  the  Greenlander, 
I^plander,  and  Samoiede;  from  their  smoke,  the  dirt,  their  food^  or 
t)ie  coldness  of  the  climate,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  asSHbing 
|()i4m  to  the  same  cause  tl^at  makes  the  Briton  and  the  German  of 
"  tjMiidty  resemble  the  portraits  of  their  ancestors,  drawn  by  Csesar 
aAd'Ttfnttis/  viz.  their  descent  from  a  race  marked  by  the  same 
characters  as  distinguish  themselves.  These  tribes  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Mongols :  and  retain  in  the  north  those  marks  of  their  descent, 
which  we  find  as  strongly  expressed  in^  U^e  Chinese,  under  the 
widely-different  latitudes  of  the  south.  At^(h^  ^anie  time,  the  pa- 
rent tribes  live  in  the  middle  of  Asia,  equally  removed  from  the 
former  and  the  latter. 

"  With  slight  exceptions,''  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  the  diffisrent 
countries  of  Europe  are  now  occupied  by  the  same  nations  that 
have  occupied  them  since  the  date  of  our  earliest  aathentic  ac- 
counts. Conquests  have  been  made  by  small  numbers,  so  that  the 
races  have  been  little  changed  by  this  cause.  Thus,  when  Clovis 
and  his  30,000  Franks  reduced  the  large  and  populous  province 
of  Gaol  onder  their  dominion,  the  bodily  characters  and  the  lan- 
goago;  of  the  conquerors  were  Ipst  in  those  of  the  conquered.  The 
nations  which  haVe  inhabited  Europe  for  the  last  2500  years, 
consist  of  three  great  races,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
bodily  formation,  character,  and  language. 

''  I.  The  Celtic  race,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  white  skin 
verging  to  brown,  occupies  the  west  of  Europe :  to  this  belong  the 
ancient  and  modem  inhabitants  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy  ;  the  ancient  Bntons,  Welsh,  Bretons,  Irish, 
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Scotch,  and  ManlcB.  The  reaemblsDce  nf  the  SSnrea  to  tbe  Ibarf 
w»  noticed  by  Tacitos  ;  it  is  obrions  to  e*ery  obaerrer  ia  tk 
prennt  time ;  nor  is  tb&  observation  peculiar  to  the  Wekli ;  it  holds 
good  of  all  other  Celtic  nalioos.  '  Silnrnm  colorati  rultas,  et  torti 
pleromqne  criDea,  et  pnsita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  relerea  traje- 
cisse,  easqne  Bedes  occupasse,  fidem  faciuDt.'  That  black  hair 
and  a  browner  complexion  belonged  to  al  the  Celts  is  not  oolj 
proved  by  many  direct  observations,  but  also  because  the  marki  of 
the  sangoinc  constitution  were  univcraaUy  considered  as  the  dis. 
tinction  of  the  Gcnnan  race. 

"  The  ^eat. German  race,  characterized  by  its  bloe  eyes,  yeDow- 
or  reddish  hair,  fair  and  red  skin,  occcpies  the  middle  of  Europe, 
and  inclndes  tbe  Snredes,  Xorwegiana,  Icelanders,  Danes,  ancieat 
and  modern  Gennan.f,  Saxons  and  English,  Caledonians  or  Pictie, 
and  the  Lowland  Scotch,  who  have  spmng  from  them  ;  the  inh^ 
tants  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Vandals  and  Qoths,  tec.  Historical 
records,  and  tbe  sitnilaiity  of  language  and  character,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  prove  that  all  these  people  belong  to  the  same  race. 

"  3.  The  cast  of  Enrope  contains  the  Sarmatiao  and  Slavonic 
tribes,  characterised  by  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  darker  akin  than 
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riitions  of  tUmaU,  by  heat  and  cold  f  How  does  tbe  sbdiq  nky 
canse  the  wliitencQs  of  the  Germaii  and  Svede,  and  the  compara^ 
tirely  dark  complexion  of  the  Pole  and  Russian  ? 

But  these  European  races  are  found  also  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
All  that  part  of  the  former  region,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
xiveT  Ob,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Gauges ;  all  the  north  of  Africa, 
Abyssinia,  and  perhaps  other  parts  still  farther  south,  on  the  east, 
are  occupied  by  a  race  agreeing  nearly  in  character  with  the  Sarma- 
tiansand  Celts. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  excepting  the  Germans,  and  the  Lap- 
landers and  Samoicdes,  whom  we  deem  of  Mongolian  origin,  tbe 
same  native  or  congenital  constitution  prevails  oyer  the  whole  of 
Eorope,  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  Black 
hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  white  skin,  tending  rather  to  a  brownish 
tint  than  to  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  German  tribes,  belong  to 
the  French,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  all  the  Celts;  ^o 
the  B4issiians,  Poles,  and  others  of  Slavonic  origin;  to  the  Tatars, 
commonly  confounded  with  the  Mongols,  the  Armenians,  Persians, 
Circassians,  and  Georgians,  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Arabians,  Abys- 
sinians,  Syrians,  Jews,  and  the  inhahitauts  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Al- 
giers, and  Morocco.  That  climate  cannot  cause  similarity  of  cha- 
racter in  nations  spread  over  £fty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  that 
food,  dress,  state  of  civilization,  peculiar  customs,  or  other  moral 
causes,  are  equally  inefficacious  in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon 
when  we  consider  how  various  in  all  these  points  the  naiiona  are  in 
vhom  it  occurs,  will  be  allowed  by  every  unprejudiced  observer. 

The  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  moat  of  its  eaatem 
portion,  are  occupied  by  tribes  and  nations,  all  of  which  possess  the 
geoiecal  characters  of  the  llongolian  variety,  although  distinguished 
from  eafih  other  by  such  .modifications  as  usually  characterize  se- 
parate people.  They  are  distinct  in  their  confirmation  from  all  other 
XAc^B,Mjad  diffejr  from  Europeans  quite  as  detidedly  aa  the  Negroes. 
Hiatqry  points  oat  as  their  original  seat,  the  elevated  central  table- 
land of  Asia,  from  yhich  xh^j  bli.Te  spread  in  various  directions,  |ic- 
.c^rdlug  .to  ciccuiastaaces,  every  where  preserving  the|r  peculiar 
fijraitB.of  orgaai^a^ioD.    Xhe  Mongols,  Cabpncks,  ai\d  ^TtLiM^aire 

ffo.  ^  jr.  3  N 
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tlircL'  gresi  (IhUiotis,  of  wliich  cai'h  iucluUe«  iirany  tribes,  •cattemd 
-ever  tiie  middle  ol  Asia ^ leading  gencinllya  postonl  life,  somc- 
I'lines  practising  agriculture,  and  devoted  unireraally  to  the  idola- 
tMUB  ]ama-worslii|).  Their  Griit  distinct  appearance  in  Iiistoff  ii 
uiiikr  the  name  of  Huds  (Uiong-nu  of  the  Chincae),  in  the  first 
ceatiiiy  of  tite  Christian  era,  when  they  were  impelled  tow&rda  the 
tregt  by  the  |irogrcss  of  ihe  Chinese  power.  Afterwards  three  great 
cAnqucrors  appeared  aiaong  them  at  distant  pcriod9,~-the  most  cod* 
epiciious  lliat  t'..e  world  lias  erer  seen,  who  made  all  Aua  and  Bf 
Toiie  tremble,  but,  happily,  appeared  and  vanished  like  meiMn; 
brtcauw  though  powerful  in  conqnest  and  desolation,  they  knew  Mt 
how  to  possess  and  govern.  Atti  la  with  his  lluns,  penetrated  isle 
the  centre  of  Europe.  Eight  centuries  later,  ZiNsis  or  Dschdwv 
Khak  united  not  only  the  Moiigolian  but  the  Talaric  tribea,  and  «A 
this  formidable  mass  reduced  nearly  all  Asia.  In  two  bnndred  yean 
uioro,Tui[)RLK.SQ  orTiMBRLiMK  appeared,  and  rendered  himself  the 
terror  of  western  Asia  and  India,  whicb  latter  country  haa  biM 
ruled  by  hts  descendants  until  very  modem  timce.  The  HjwtcfaoM 
or  Mandshurs,  the  Daoorians,  Tangooses,  Coreans,  Kamtscbatkaa)' 
and  perhaps  other  tribes,  on  the  east ;  the  Yaknts,  Sanuuedn, 
Kirgises,  on  the  west ;  the  people  of  Thibet  and  Bootaa  on  the 
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Tho  religion  of  Bra m ah  sdems  to  have  been  iatroduoed  from 
the  north ;  and  at  later  periods  vast  numbers  of  the  Mongols 
have  entered  and  conquered  the  country.  These  mixtures 
have  elTaced  the  pecnliar  characters  of  the  original  inhabitants; 
which  we  must,  therefore,  seek  for  in  the  islands  protected  by 
their  situation  from  such  visits.  The  islands  of  the  Indian  Sea* 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Pacific,  contain  two  races  of  men, 
diflering:  in  many  respects.  One  of  these  approaches,  and  in 
some  instances  equals,  the  blackness  of  the  Negro:  the  hair  is 
cnrled  and  woolly,  the  body  slender,  the  stature  short,  the 
disposition  barbarous  and  cruel.  The  other  is  more  like  the 
Indians  of  the  continent,  has  a  fairer  skin,  larger  limbs  and 
stature,  better  proportions,  and  exhibits  some  marks  of  huma- 
nity and  pvilization.  According  to  Forster,  the  former,  who 
are  aborigines,  have  occupied  the  middle  and  mountainous 
parts  of  many  islands,  leaving  the  coasts  and  plains  to  the 
more  recent  colonists.  They  occupy  tho  highest  parts  of  the 
Moluccas,  tlie  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Borneo;  all  New 
Goinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  New  Caledonia, 
Tanna,  Mallicollo,  New  Holland,  and  Van  Dicman's  Land. 
The  more  recent  nation  occupies  Sumatra  and  the  other  i.Nlaitds 
of  the  Indian  Soa,Otaheite  and  the  Society  Islands,  the  Friendly 
Islands,  Marquesas,  Ladrones,  Marian  and  Caroline  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Sandwich  and  Easter  Islands.  TUb  langaage 
of  all  the  latter  resembles  the  Malay ;  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  they  arise  from  that  race,  and  have  spread  by  their 
ships  over  these,  distant  spots.  The  black  people  are  every- 
where barbarous;  and,  according  to  Forster,  have  languages 
not  agreeing  with  each  other.  In  neither  can  we  perceive 
any  traces  of  the  influence  of  climate.  The  latter  race,  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  the  vast  island  of  New  Holland, 
which  has  such  variety  of  temperature,  every  where  retains  its 
black  colour,  although  th^  climate  at  the  English  settlement  is 
not  much  unlike  that  of  England:  and  in  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
extending  to  45®  S.  lat.  (it  is  well  understood  that  the  cold  is 
much  more  severe  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  axv  ^^\^ 
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jditUDce  (rcmi  the  equator;  tfa«a  in  the  northern,)'  tbej  are  oft' 
de^p  black,  and  hare  curled  hair  like  the  Negroes."* 

Tbe  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  Malay  race. 
The  inhabitants  of  Otahjeite  are  very  fair ;  yellow  hair  n  not 
uofreqoently  seen  amongst  them:  those  of  New  Zealand,  and 
of  Easter  bland,  twice  as  distant  from  the  equator,  are  nineli 
darker.  "  The  fairnets  of  the  Somatrans,"  says  Mr.  MARapEii,t 
"  sitoaled  at  they  are  under  a  perpendicular  son,  where  no 
season  of  the  year  affords  so  alternation  of  cold,  ii,  I  think,  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  difference  of  colour  in  tbe  diflbrent 
inbabilantt  of  the  earth  is  not  the  immediate  effect  of  climate 
The  children  of  Europeans  born  in  this  island  are  as  fUr  w- 
those  born  in  the  conntty  of  their  parents.  I  hare  observed 
the  same  of  tbe  second  generation,  when  «  mixture  with  tba 
people  of  the  country  has  been  avoided.  On  the  other  hhod, 
the  offtpring  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  Ofiiuea  and  otbei 
African  slaves  imported  there,  continae  in  the  last  instance  a| 
perfectly  black  as  in  the  original  stock." 

The  foregoing  statements  authorise  ns  in  conclnding,  fbat  in 
Asia,  where  we  hare  countries  with  every  variety  of  silmtioD 
and  temperature,  at  every  distance  from  the  eqoator,  moan- 
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^B  the  saaie  .{^rt  »teo,  the  Gallaa,  a  grtet  sncl  b«rfoiro<M 
nation,  havin^^  aceolrding  to  Bruos,  lonf  black  hair,  and 
white  ikin  r^rging  to  brown,  occupy  eztenmYe  regions  nnder 
the  equator  itself.  On  the  other  band,  at  we  proceed  itom  tbli 
.equator  towards  the  south,  through  tribes  of  Negrroes,  we  find 
the  black  colour  cootiaued  with  UDdiminished  intensity.  It  is 
known  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  Congo  Negroies,  \n  the 
blackness  of  their  skin  and  woolly  hair,  equal  any  race  of 
Africans.  Pat£R80N  assures  us  that  the  Kaflfers,  within  a  feW 
degrees  of  the  Cape,  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  climate  is  so  far 
from  being  intolerably  hot,  that  the  corn  is  often  hurt  by  tto 
winter  frost,  are  of  the  deepest  colour;  and  the  same  fact  is 
fttmiliarly  known  of  the  surrounding  tribes. 
.  The  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  cooled  by  the  inild 
brecEcs  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  contain 
a  white  race,  has  two  kinds  of  natives :  one  of  olive  colour 
with  dark  hair ;  the  other,  true  Negroes. 

The  Hottentots,  at  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  deep-black 
Kaffers,  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour :  this  distance  can 
hardly  account  for  the  difference. 

When  we  consider  how  large  an  extent  of  Africa  is  occupied 
by  the  black  wooUy-haired  Negroes ;  and  that  these  regions 
vary  in  their  latitude,  their  elevation,  and  every  tftber  point; 
that  they  include  sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers,  hiHs,  valleys^ 
abd  yery. great  varieties  of  climate ;  ibe  conclnsion  that  these 
adventitious  circumstances  do  not  influence  the  colodr  or  otfaev 
properties  of  the  race  is  irresistible. 

Ji  oifly  remains  for  ds  to  examine  the  continent  of  Ameriea ; 
which,  as  it  strc^heiB  uninterruptedly  from  the  neighbourhood 
.of  the  notrth  pole  to  56^  S.  lat.  and  includes  regions  diversified 
in  every  possible  way,  affords  the  most  ample  opportunity  for 
the  developement  of  all  the  changes  that  climate  and  position 
oftd  produce :  and  to  exffteine  whether  the  facts  ascertained 
concerning  its  inhabitants  are  more  favourable  to  the  hypo- 
thesis under  consideration,  than  what,  we  have  observed  in  the 
^other  three  divisions  of  the  world; 

Tho  reports  of  travellers  ate  uiia.ix\m«w  o^XKC«EtwD%  ^^&» 
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ideotit;  of  gener&l  chsncter  io  the  whole  American  nee; 
copper-coloared  skin,  long  and  straight  black  hsir,  tod  * 
cerltin  cut  of  reatarei,  «re  said  to  beloog  to  all  the  inbabi- 
tantt  or  ibis  extensive  continent.  -How  remarkable  thia  agree- 
rneot  ii,  may  be  collected  Trom  the  ttatement  Bometimei  made, 
-tbata  pereon  who  has  seen  one  may  coniiderlbat  he  haa  aeea 
all ;  which,  however,  in  its  full  extent,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
exaggerated  or  partial  view.  The  Eskimauz  are  not  iDcloded 
in  this  account;  theircolour  ismoreortfaoolirecait;  in  which, 
as  well  tts  in  other  points,  they  betray  their  Uongoliao  origiB. 
Tbey  retain  in  America  the  same  characters  which  dibtingnisfa 
the  MoDgolian  tribes  and  natives  of  the  old  cootiDent. 

The  most  intelligent  and  accurate  observers  have  ioformed 
US  thatnearly  all  the  native  tribea,  whether  of  the  northern, 
middle,  or  tonthera  parta  of  America,  have  the  ikin  of  &  more 
or  leas  red  tint;  and  some,  of  them  expressly  state  that  ila 
lighter  or  darker  shades  are  entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  of 
the  canses  connected  with  geographical  position. 
■  "  The  Indians  (Americans,")  says  Ulloa,  "are  of  a  cop- 
per colour,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  grows 
dwker.     1  mmt  romnrk.llmt  neither  he»t  nor  cold  product 
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'*  usual  copper -coloured  brown  of  the  North- Amefitan  tribtt ; 
though  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the  lodians  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  fhnitier  of  the  United  States."    Wafer*  and  Dam- 
PiSKt  found  the  same  tint  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Bououer]; 
and  CoNDAMiNE§  under  the  equator,  Stedman||   and  others 
in  Brasil,  MolinaH  in  Chili,  Wallis**  and  CooK'*^  in  Pata- 
gonia and  Tierra  del  Fuego.    Humboldt,  whose  extensive 
opportunities  of  observation  and  philosophic  spirit  give  great 
weight  to  his  statements,  confirms  these  representations  in 
the  most  ample  manner.    "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain  bear 
a.general  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida, 
Peru,  and  Brasil :  they  have  the  same  swarthy   and  coppeV- 
colonr,  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye, 
with  the  corner  directed  upwards  towards  the  temples,  pro- 
minent cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expressioA  of  gen- 
tleness in  the    mouth,  strongly    contrasted  with  a  gloomy 
and  severe  look.    The  American  race,  after  the  Hyperborean;]:}; 
race,  is  the  least  numerous ;  but  it  occupies  the  greatest  space 
in  the  globe.     Over  a  million  and  a   half  of  square  leagues, 
fiom  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  islands  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
an^  Bering's  Straits,  we  are  struck,  at  the  first  glance,  with 
the  general  resemblance  in  the   features  of  the  inhabitants. 
We  think  we  perceive  that  they  all  descend  from  the  samie 


•  **  New  Voynge  an  d  Description,**  &c.  p.  184. 

t  "  Voyage  round  the  World;'*  v.  1.  p.  7. 

$«*  Acad,  des  Sciences/*  1741,  p.  278, 

§  Ibid.  1745.  p.  418. 

y  '*  Travels  in  Surinam,*'  ?.  1.  |i.  895. 

%  «' Natural  History  of  diUi,"  p.  y74.     Of  the  Araaeans;    ««  CivU 
History,**  p.  64. 

**  **  Hawkbswobth*8  Collection  of  Voyages,**  ri  1.  874. 

}t  Ibid.  T.  2.  p.  55. 

%X  The  author  probably  means  to  Include  under  this  name  tl|e  diminu- 
tive ollTe-eoloured  black-haireU  people,   of  Mongolian  formation,  who 
occupy  the  high  northern  latitudes  of  both  contineat.%  \  \\x.>>Qk%lS:«iiiaaA:^'^^ 
Laplanders,  Samoiedes,  andTungoosiea, 
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•toolr,  notwitfartandiag  the  enormoui  divenit;  of  iMOgumfft 
that  upUAlei  them  from  each  other.  Howerer,  «f  heo  W9 
r«fl«pt  more  scriouily  on  this  family  likeoen,  alter  liviog 
longer  amoDg  the  indigeoous  Americ&ss,  we  diicover  that  ce- 
lebrated traveilen,  who  could  only  oburve  a  few  iDdividaala 
OB  ^6  coasts,  have  singularly  eia^gerated  the  analogy  of 
form  amoD^  the  Amencaoi, 

"  Intellectual  cuUivation  is  what  contribntes  moat  to  dt- 
venify  the  featurea.  In  barbarous  nation*  there  ii  rather  a 
pLytiognoBiy  peculiar  to  the  tribe  or  horde  than  to  any  indi- 
Tidn^  When  we  compare  our  domestic  anim^  with  those 
vhich  inhabit  our  forests,  we  make  the  same  observation. 
Sat  an  European,  when  he  decideson  the  great  roaenblaBce 
amoDg  the  copper- coloured  races,  is  subject  to  a  partioilar  il- 
lusion. He  ia  strnck  with  a  complexion  so  different  frooa  osr 
own ;  and  tho  nniformlty  of  this  complexion  conceals  fh>m  Inn 
for  *  long  time,  the  diversity  of  individual  featares.  The  new 
colonist  can  at  first  hardly  disUngaish  from  each  other  iodivi- 
dnals  of  the  native  race,  because  bis  eyes  are  less  dzei  on  the 
gentle  melancholic  or  ferocions  expression  of  the  countenance, 
than  on  the  red-coppery  colour,  and  tiarh,  ecmrse,  i 
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The  Negfoee  of  the.  moontains  of  Upper  Ouinea  ere  not  less 
black  than  those  who  live  upon  the  coast.  There  are»  no  donbt, 
tribes  of  a  colour  by  no  means  deep  among  the  Indians  of  the 
new  continenly  whose  complexion  approaches  to  that  of  the 
Arabs  or  Moors.  We  found  the.  people  of  the  Rio  Negro  swarthier 
than  those  of  the  lower  Orinoco^  and  yet  the  banks  of  the  first  of 
these  rivers  enjoy  a  much  cooler  climate  tban^  the  more  northern 
regions.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana,  especially  near  the  sources  of 
the  Orinoco,  are  several  tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion,-— the 
Goaicas,  Guaiaribs,  the  Ariguas ;  of  whom  several  robust  indi- 
vidualsy  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  the  asthenical  malady  which, 
characterizes  Albinos,  have  the  appearance  of  true  Mestisos, 
Yet  these  tribes  have  never  mingled  with  Europei^ns,  and  afe 
surrounded  by  other  tribes  of  a  dark-brown  hue.  The  Indians 
in  the  torrid  zone,  who  inhabit  the  most  elevated  plains  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  those  who,  under  45^  S.  lat.  live  by 
fishing  among  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chonos,  have  as 
coppery  a  complexion  as  those  who  under  a  burning  climate 
cqftivate  bananas  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the 
equinoctial  region.  We  must  add,  that  the  Indians  of  the  mowi- 
^ns  are  clothed,  and  were  so  long  before  the  conquest;  while ^ 
the  aborigines,  who  wander  over  the  plains,  go  quite  naked,  and 
are  consequently  always  exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
snn.  I  could  never  observe  that,  in  the  same  individual,  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  were  covered  were  less  dark  than  those  in 
contact  with  a  warm  and  humid  air.  We  everywhere  perceive 
that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very  little  on  the  local 
position  in  which  we  see  him. 

*'  The  Mexicans,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  more 
swarthy  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and  New  Granada,  who  in- 
habit a  climate  completely  analogous ;  and  we  even  see  that  the 
tribes  dispersed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila  are  less  brown  than 
thpse  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kingdom  of  Gnatiifcala.  This 
deep  colour  continues  to  the  coast  nearest  to  Asia.  But  under 
54^  lO*  of  North  latitude,  at  Cloak  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  copper- 
coloured  Indians,  with  small  long  eyes,  there  is  a  tribe  with  lar^e. 

Nb.XX.  3o 
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eyes,  European  fenlurcs,  and  a  skia  less  dark  tlian  tliat  of  uur 
H»taaUy*" 

■  How  does  it  happen,    that  the    same  sun,    wUcb  niakos  tiic 

African  black,  tinges  the  American  of  a  copper  ctdonr?  ftnd  thnt 

the  dark  hue,  which  mighi  possibly  be  produced  by  heat,  in  the 

equatorial  regions,  should  be  found  also  iti  the  cold  and  inhoapi- 

'  table  tracts  of  Tieira  del  Fuego,  and  the  most  northern  part  of 

I'tiie  coDliiieiit?     The  absence  of  while  races  can  surely  not  be 

Laicribed  to  the  want  of  sutiicicolly  cold  climates.    Bovoaikvillb 

^UiMnd  the  thermometer,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  54^°  in  lat,  Sit" 

H^;  and  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solandbr,  and  their  attendants, 

^ptd  iiearlv  [letished  altogether  from  the  cold,  in  an  excurjuoo  ti 

^■terra  del  Tuegn,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.     Two  of  the 

^pervairts  were  actually  lostf- 

^t  A  very  cursory  survey  of  the  glohe  will  shew  us,  that  the  same 
B^giuns  have  bet^n  occupied  by  men  of  different  races,  witbuut 
DkOy  iaierehiinge  of  characters,  in  many  instances,  for  setefal 
EAenturies.  The  Moors  and  Negroes  are  found  together  in  Africa; 
^Uuropenns,  Negroes,  and  Americans,  in  North  and  South  America; 
HCelts,  Gcmiaiifl,  mid  SUvons,  in  Europe,  and  even  in  Uie  same 
Hnngdoms  of  Europe;  Mongols,  Afghans,  and  Hindoos,  in  India; 
D&c.  &c.  The  distinction  of  these  different  races,  except  when 
Vtiiey  have  been  confused  by  intermarriages,  is  just  as  easy  now 
Hw  it  has  been  in  any  time  of  which  we  have  authcotie  reconb. 
H)  The  permanency  of  i!ie  characters  of  any  race,  wbn  it 
Bua»  changed  its  original  situation  for  a  very  different  one,  wlxs 
it  has  passed  into  other  climes,  adopted  new  manners,  and  bnn 
exposed  to  the  acf.iou  of  these  causes  for  several  generatiMa. 
affords  the  most  indispulnlile  proof  that  these  characteristics  ut 
'Bot  the  offspring  of  such  adventitious  circuniSiances.  Tmm  tbt 
Vaumerous  enaiuples,  in  every  race,  which  a  slight  knowledge  of 
Vllistory  will  furnish,  I  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking. 
H  In  the  earliest  times  to  nhich  our  historical  recortts  ascesd, 
Vibe  west  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Celtic  people,  with  brownisb- 


■  Fotillcml  Eiuf  Ba  tlu  Eingdem  >/  tlim  SpatH,  «.  L  fk  1  W-Ut. 
f  H*witMWOaiu  s  Calfirirtw, ».  3.  tlw  t 
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white  sktn,  <Urk  hair  and  eyes;  the  charactiera»  in  short,  which 
are  now  visible  io  the  Spaniards,  most  of  the  French,  the  native 
Welsh,  the  Manks,  and  the  Highland  Scotch.  The  German 
race,  originally  situated  more  to  the  north  and  east,  have  longf 
ago  obtained  settlements  by  war  and  conquest  in  many  of  the 
countries  previously  peopled  by  the  Celts ;  but  their  light-rosy 
skin,  flaxen  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  are  now,  after  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  just  as  strongly  contrasted  with  the  very  different 
traits  of  the  Celtic  character,  in  those  situations  and  those  fami- 
lies where  the  blood  has  remained  pure,  as  they  were  originally. 

It  was  observed  by  CiESAR,  that  the  Germans  bad  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Belgic  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  contiguous 
southern  parts  of  Britain*.  Tiiat  the  Caledonians  or  Picts  (Low- 
land Scotch)  were  a  German  people,  is  rightly  represented  by 
TaCITVS,  whose  description  of  the  natives  occupying  this  island 
exhibits  the  same  physical  characters  which  exist  in  the  present 
day.  *'  Habitus  corporum  varii:  atque  ex  eo  argumenta ;  namque 
rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comse,  magni  artus  Germanicam 
originem  adseverant.  Silurum  colorati  vultus,  ct  torti  plerumque 
crines,  et  posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  trajecisse,  easque 
sedes  occup&sse  fidem  faciunt:  proximi  Gallis,  et  similes  sunt: 
sen  durante  originis  vi,  seu  procurreotibus  in  diversa  terris,  positio 
ceeli  eorporibus  habitum  deditV  Under  the  names  of  Saxons, 
Angles,  Danes,  and  Normans,  numerous  supplies  of  Germans  suc- 
cessively arrived  in  England,  and  gradually  drove  the  original 
Celtic  population  into  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  island.  Ao  exposure  to  the  same  climate  for  so  many  cen- 
tunes  has  not  approximated  the  physical  characters  of  the  more 
recent  Germans  to  those  of  the  older  Celtic  inhabitants  in  the 
smallest  degree ;  and.  both  descriptions  are  equally  unchanged 
after  a  progress  from  barbarism  to  the  highest  civilization.  A 
similar  permanence  of  the  original  distinctive  characters  is  observ- 
able in  France.  ''Among  us,"  says  Volney,  *' a  lapse  of  nine 
hundred  years  has  not  effaced  the  discriminating  marks  which 


"  De  Bell.  Qalh  lib.  2.  &  5. 
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diituguiibed  the  inhabitaoU  of  Gaul  from  tbe  northern  inndm, 
whoi  uoder  Charles  ths  Gross,  settled  tlieniMlves  in  oar 
richest  pronDces.  TravellerB,  who  go  from  Normandy  to  Dea- 
mark,  observe  with  BaloDiBbment  the  Btriking  resemblance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  countrieit-" 

The  Vondalst  passed  from  Spain  into  Africa  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century :  their  descendants  may  be  still  traced,  accord- 
iog  to  Shaw  §  and  Bruce  ||,  in  tbe  mouataios  of  Aures,  by  their 
while  and  ruddy  complesion  and  yellow  bair.  "  Here  I  met,"  sajs 
tbe  latter  writer,"  to  my  great  astonishntent,  a  tribe,  who,  if  I 
caBnot  say  they  were  fair  like  the  English,  were  of  a  shade  lighter 
than  that  of  the  iohabitants  of  any  country  to  the  sonthward  <tf 
Britain.  Tbeir  bair  also  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blve." — "  I  ima- 
gine them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.  Pbocopius  mcntioDs 
«  defeat  of  an-atmy  of  this  nation  here,  Ac.  They  confessed  their 
ancestors  had  been  Christians."  Tbe  chuige  in  the  race  prodaced 
by  climate  must  be  infinitely  small,  since  it  is  not  yet  perceptible, 
after  a  lapsf  of  thirteen  centuries. 

The  estahlishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  Anwfica 
have  now  subsisted  about  three  centuries.  Vasqsez  db  Gama 
landed  at  Calicut  in  1498;  and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India 
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ropeaoB.  la  the  hotter  Mtaatioiif ,  hMleed,  m  in  the  warmer  ooua- 
tries  of  Europe,  the  skin  is  swarth  j  in  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
not  covered ;  but  the  children,  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  women 
who  are  never  eiposed  much  to  the  sun's  rays,  have  all  their  na- 
tive whiteness.  This  observation  adihits  of  no  exception :  in  the 
tint  of  the  skin,  the  colour  and  other  qualities  of  the  haift  the 
features,  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the  proportions  and  figure  of 
the  body,  the  European  colonists  retain  all  their  original  cha- 
racters. The  sanguine  constitution,  with  its  blue  eyes,  yellow 
hair,  and  fair  skin,  which  is  so  remarkably  different  from  that  of 
the  natives,  is  nevertheless  transmitted,  without  the  least  altera- 
tion, from  generation  to  generation. 

Negroes  have  been  introduced  into  the  New  World  for  nearly 
an  equal  length  of  time :  in  the  West-Iodian  islands,  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  various  parts  of  Spanish  America,  they  live  under 
new  climates,  and  have  adopted  new  habits ;  yet  they  have  still 
woolly  hair,  black  skins,  ^at  nose,  thick  lips,  and  all  the  other 
characters  of  their  race. 

The  inhabitants  of  Persia,  of  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Egypt,. and 
of  Barbary  *,  may  be  regarded  in  great  part  as  the  same  race  of 
people,  who,  in  the  time  of  Mahomed  and  his  successors,  ex- 
tended their  dominions  by  invading  immense  territories.  In  all 
these  situations  the  skin  retains  its  native  fairness,  unless  the  tint 


*  iyUci,  north  of  the  gnat  dbert,  hai  been  alimjri  inhabited  by  nMi  of  C^^ 
foimatioo.  The  ocjginid  tribesvcalled  Berben  or  Bieben,  have  given  the  name  of 
Barbary  ta  this  diviaan  of  the  continent.  We  know  bnt  little  of  their  peenfiar  phy- 
flcalehaacteii;  which,howeyer,probab]7  were  similar  to  tboae  of  the  aadoitBgjrp* 
tiansandOiianchas(seep.9S9).  Thcae  BcriMn,  which  eonstitated  the  peopk  known 
4o  the  Roman  writcEs  by  the  namci  of  Lybiano,  Gctoliatta,  Numidians,  Manritaniaas, 
^Garamantcs,  have  received  aocesuons  of  Phomidans  (the  Carth^s^nians),  Greeks, 
Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabians.  TThe  Utter  pazticnlarly  entered  the  north  of 
Aftica  in  great  numbers,  destroying  or  dxiiing  away  the  origfaial  tiftiahitanta.  Hie 
general  prendenee  of  Mahomedaniam  and  of  the  Arabian  bngoi^e,  testifies  the  im- 
pression which  they  made  on  the  coontry.  The  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are 
now  prindpaUy  found  in  the  mountains.  They  may  be  traced,  howerer,  south  of  the 
great  desert,  and  seem  to  ftrm  even  consJdenJile  stales  between  Tombuctoo  nd 
Upper  Egypt;  where  they  prtMTfS  thiif  diiliBClive  diaiscHw  in  the  SHne  cUmstes 
with  the  Ncfio  noe. 
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be  changed  by  exposure  la  the  sun ;  aod  tbe  children  are  unari- 
abl;  fair.  "  II  n'y  a  femine  dcUbonreur  on  de  payaaa  en  Aiie 
(Alia  Minor)  qui  a'a  le  teint  frais  comme  une  ro>e,  la  pcau  delicate 
et  blaacbe,  si  polie  et  si  bien  tendue,  qu'il  semble  toucher  du  re- 
'  lours*."  Tbe  Arabiaai  are  scorched  b]i  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  for 
most  of  them  are  either  covered  with  a  tattered  shirt,  or  go  ea> 
ttrcly  naked.  La  Boullaye  ioforms  us,  tiiat  the  Arabiaa 
women  of  the  desert  are  bora  fair,  but  that  their  compluioos  are 
spoiled  by  being  continually  cxposrd  to  the  Bunf.  Another  tra- 
vdler  remarks,  that  the  Arabian  princesses  and  ladies,  whom  be 
was  permitted  to  see,  were  extremely  handsome,  beautiful,  and 
fur,  because  tbey  are  always  covered  from  the  rays  of  tbe  ana ; 
but  that  the  common  women  are  very  much  blackened  by  the 

The  Moora,  who. have  lived  in  Africa  since  the  seventh  century, 
have  not  degenerated  in  their  physical  constitution  from  their 
Arabian  progenitors :  the  sun  exerts  its  full  influence  on  their 
akin,  hut  their  children  are  just  as  white  as  those  born  in  Europe, 
Tbey  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  northern  coast,  but  have 
penetrated,  as  the  prevalence  of  tlie  Mahamedan  religion  attests, 
deeply  into  the  interior:  here  they  dwell  in  countries,  of  which 
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BoleiL  '  Dam  lee  villoi,  les  f^mmet  oat  uiie  bluicheiir  si 
^latante,  qa'elles  cclipieroieDi  kt  pluptit  de  not  Europ^ennes ; 
mais  les  Maaresques  montagDardes,  sans  cesse  bniltes  par 
It  solcil,  ct  presqae  toujoan  k  moiti6  iiaesy  derienoeBt,  mime 
dte  reafiuicey  d'une  ooulenr  bniiie  qui  approche  beaaooop 
de  celle  de  la  snie  V  The  testimony  of  Brucb  is  to  the  same 
effect. 

That  the  swarthioess  of  the  southern  Europeans  is  merely  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  action  on  the  individual^  whose  childrea  are 
bom  perfectly  white,  and  continue  so  unless  eiposed  to  the  ope- 
ration of  theclimatCy  might  be  easily  proved  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugnese,  the  Greeks,  Turks,  &c. ;  but  the  fact  b  too  well  kaowD 
to  render  this  necessary. 

The  Jews  exhibit  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  national 
formation,  unaltered  by  the  most  various  changes.  They  have 
been  scattered,  for  ages,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  but 
their  peculiar  religious  opinions  and  practices  have  kept  the  race 
uncommonly  pure;  accordingly,  their  colour  and  their  characteris- 
tic features  are  still  the  same  under  every  diversity  of  climate  and 
situation. 

The  advocates  for  the  power  of  climate  have  made  Tery  ern>- 
neous  representations  respecting  these  people;  asserting  that 
their  colonr  is  every  where  modified  by  the  situation  tbey  occopy. 
The  Jews,  like  all  the  native  people  adjoining  their  original  seats, 
have  naturally  a  white  skin  and  the  other  attributes  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race.  In  hot  countries  they  become  brown  by  eiposure,  as 
an  European  does,  but  they  experience  bo  other  inflnence  firom 
climate.  Their  children  are  bontfiur ;  aad  the  cottnteBaiice.and 
other  characters  are  every  where  preserved  ia  remarkable  purity, 
becaose  their  religion  forbids  all  intermiaturar  with  other  races. 
Dr.  BocHAMAN  met,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  with  a  tribe,  who 
represented,  that  their  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Palestine 
after. the  destruotioB  of  the  temple  by  TiTUS,  and  who  have  pre- 
served their  native  colour  and  form  aaudst.the  black  inhab^Uuilp 
,of  the  country,  excepting  in  instances  where  they  have^  inter- 
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named  with  the  Hindoos.  Tboie  of  pare  blood  are  caDed  White 
Jews,  in  contradistinotioa  from  the  others,  who  ■»  temtd  Bluk 
Jews*. 

The  foregoing  fWcts  aufficieotly  prove,  that  native  differeaws  ia 
gcDcral,  and  particularly  that  of  colour,  do  not  depead  am  extra' 
■eoaa  causes :  I  have  an  observation  or  two  to  make  on  some 
other  points.  That  the  curled  state  of  the  hair  iu  the  Aftieaa  is 
not  produced  by  heat,  appears  from  its  being  fouad  in  many  sita- 
ations  not  remarkable  for  high  temperature,  as  in  the  MoIbccsm, 
New  Oniaea.  MallicoUo,  Borneo,  New  Holland,  and  even  in  the 
cold  T^ODS  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  as  well  as  from  the  hoi  k> 
gions  of  Asia  and  America  being  inhabited  by  long-haired  raoes. 

The  woolly  appearance  of  the  Negro  hair  is  just  opposite  to 
that  which  hot  climates  have  been  said  to  produce  ia  the  cover- 
ing of  sheep,  in  which  it  is  represented  that  hair  ia  prodneed 
instead  of  wool.  When  we  contrast  the  hairy  coat  of  the  aigah 
or  moufloo  with  the  beautiful  fleeces  of  our  most  valuable  sheep, 
we  see  a  prodigious  differeoee,  which  is  probably  owing  more  to 
cultivation  and  attention  to  breed  than  to  climate.  It  does  not 
appear,  at  least,  that  change  of  climate  will  convert  the  wool  of 
an  mdividual  English  sheep  into  hair;  and  it  is  equally  incapable 
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.  The  differeiices  .in  slatore,  agaiii»  liA?e  beeo  very  eoifidently 
ascribed  ^  jadyeatitiofis  causss.  A  temporate  climate,  pure  ak, 
copious  foQ!ff»,  traaquillity  of  miod,  and  healthy,  occupation,  baye  - 
betu  th^ugli^  favourable  to  the  full  develop€|neat,  of  the  human 
frame ;:  ivl|ik  extreme  cold,  bad  and  unwholesome  food,  maious 
air,  and  simitar  causes,  have  been  thought  capable  of  ledacing 
the  difpensions  of  the  body  below  the  ordinary  standard.  Th^t 
these  caiMes  may  have  some  effect  on  individuals,  I  do  not  deny, 
although  I  believe  that  it  is  very, slight:  but  the  num^ona  ex- 
amples of  large  people  in  cold  countries,  and  diminutive  men  in 
;Warm  dimes,  induce  me  to  deny  altogether  its  operation  on  the 
race.  The  tall  and  large  •limbed  Patagonians,  certain  North- 
American  tribes,  and  some  of  the  German  races,  inhabit  cold 
situations:  the  Mongols,  who  are  small  in  stature,  live  in  wcaim 
countries. 

Tke^  facts  and  observations  adduced  in  this  section  lead  us 
manifestly  to  the  following  conclusions :  1st.  That  the  differences 
of  physical  organization,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  qua- 
lities, which  characterize  the  several  races  of  our  species,  are 
analogous  in  kind  and  degree  to  those  which  distinguish  the 
breeds  of  the  domestic  animals ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  accounted 
for  on  the  sam^  principles.  2d]y.  That  they  are  first  produced, 
in  both  instances,  as  native  or  congenital  varieties;  and  then 
timnsmitted  to  the  offspring  in  hereditary  succession.  3dly.  That, 
of  the  circumstances  which  favour  this  disposition  to  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  is 
the  state  of  domestication.  4thly.  That  external  or  adventitious  * 
causes,  such  as  climate,  situation,  food,  way  of  life,  have  con- 
siderable effect  in  altering  the  constitution  oi  man  and  animals; 
but  that  thu  effect,  as  well  as  that  of  art  or  accident,  is  confined 
to  the  individual,  not  being  transmitted  by  generation,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  race.  6thly.  That  the  human  species, 
therefore,  like  that  of  the  cow,  sheep,  horse,  and  pig,  and  others, 
is  single ;  and  that  all  the  differences,  which  it  exhibitSi  are  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  varieties. 

if,  in  investigating  the  subject,  we  are  satisfied  with  comparing 
the  exbting  races  of  men  to  those  o(  \\ift  ^ovi»i^^  voioans^!^> 

No.  XX.  '         3  p 
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and  with  briiiKuig  together  the  «hanu:terutic  mukt,  on  which 
the  diatinctioiu  are  ^rouuded  ia  the  two  caMt,  as  I  have  doae 
ia  amral  preceding  chspten,  we  ihall  have  do  difficuttj  ia 
arrinBg  at  the  fifth  Mnclnaion.  If,  however,  we  ihoiikl  cany 
onrseWea  back,  in  iraaginaUoa,  to  a  aapftoaed  period,  whee 
mankiiul  CoQaiBted  or  otta  race  onljr, — and  eadeavour  to  shew 
how  the  Dnmerons  varieties,  which  sow  occupy  the  diSereot 
partt  of  (be  earth,  have  ariieo  out  of  the  common  stock,  and 
have  bceone  so  diilinet  from  each  other,  aa  wc  find  them  at 
preaent,— we  cannot  arrive  at  ao  aatigfaeiorj  a  deciiioD :  and  we 
etperUnee  further  embarnuunwDt  from  the  lacl,  that  the  lacea 
have  bMn-aa  distinctly  marked,  and  as  completely  aeparated  froM 
the  caflieat  periods,  to  which  historical  evidence  ascends,  aa  they 
now  are.  The  same  remarks,  in  great  meaaure,  are^troe,  coa- 
cemiag  animals;  so  that,  <»  this  ground,  no  difficnl^  piaveals 
us  from  reoognisiag  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  which  is  ast 
equally  appltcdble  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Divition  of  the  Human  Speciu  into  five  VaruHeM. 


A.rrBR  Uking  into  consideraiioo  the  principal  ciicumsUDCSf 
which  characterize  the  several  races  of  man,  and  arriving-^iyy 
the  proof  that  all  soch  distinctions  are  produced  in  a  still  greater 
degree  among  animals,  chiefly  of  the  domesticated  kinds,  from 
Ihe  ordinary  sources  of  degeneration-*at  the  conclusion,  •  that 
there  is  only  one  species ;  it  remains  for  me  to  inquire  how  many 
varieties  ought  to  be  recognised  in  this  species,  and  to  enumerate 
the  characters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  As  there  is 
no  circumstance,  whether  of  corporeal  structure  or  of  mental 
endowment,  which  does  not  pass  by  imperceiyable  gradations  in- 
to the  opposite  character,  rendering  all  those  distinctions  merely 
relative,  and  reducing  them  to  differences  in  degree,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  arrangement  of  human  varieties  must  be  in  great  mea- 
sure arbitrary*  Out  imperfect  knowledge  of  several  tribes  con- 
stitutes another  very  serious  difficulty.  A  complete  and  accurate 
amingement  cannot  therefore  be  expected  at  present ;  and  it  is 
more  advisable  to  adopt  a  genend  one,  which  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  classifying  the  fiids  already  known,  and  afbrding 
points  of  comparison  in  aid  of  future  inquiry,  than  to  attempt 
the  details  and  minuter  distinctions,  for  which  we  must  depend 
on  further  bvestigation* 

I  think  it  best  to  follow  the  distribution  proposed  by  Blv« 
M ENBACH,  although  it  is  not  free  from  o|»jection ;  and  although 
the  five  varieties,  under  which  he  has  arranged  the  several  tribes 
of  our  species,  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  principal  divisions^ 
each  of  them  including  several  variftliei. 
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This  acute  and  judicious  naturalist  divides  the  aiogle  speciea, 
which  the  genus  Homo  containH,  into  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
Etbiopias,  American,  and  Malay  varieties.  He  regards  the 
CancBsian  as  the  primitive  stock.  It  deviates  into  two  estreraei, 
moat  remote  and  different  from  each  other;  namely,  the  Hon- 
golian  on  one  side,  and  the  Ethiopian  on  the  other.  The 
two  other  varieties  hold  the  middle  places  between  the  Caucasian 
oad  the' two  extremes;  thatis,the  American  comes  in  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongoliao ;  and  the  Malay  between  the  Caa- 
caaian  and  Ethiopian. 

The  following  marks  and  descriptions  wiH  serve  to  define  these 
Ave  varieties.'  fint  it  is  neoessu^  to  observe,  in  the '  first  plae^ 
that,  on  account  of  the  multUaiioos  diversity  and  gmdntion  of 
chancters;  one  or  two  are  not  sufficient  for  determining  the  tmc  ; 
conseqaent]y,.that  an  eauateratioa  of  several  is  rwiuirad:  and* 
secondly,  that  even  this  combination  of  characters  is  sahject  to 
nnmeroui  exceptions  in  etch  variety.  The  migratioBS  of  the 
several  races  in  quest  of  mors  digible  abodes,  the  changes  of 
situation  consequent  on  invasion,  war,  and  conqnest,  and  the 
intermaniages  to  which  these  lead,  account  for  much  of  this  nn- 
certainty.      Thus  the  Mongolian  and  Cancasian  vnrietieo  have 
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row  and  rathet  aquiUne  nosCy  and  smM  moulh ;  froafc  teeth  of 
l>oth  jaws  perpeadicvlar ; .  Upe»  partioularly  the  loweri  gently 
turned  out ;  chin  full  and  rounded.  Moral  feelingt  ind  intellec- 
toai  powera  moat  entrgctic,  and  soiceptiUe  of  Ihe  highest 
devebpement  and  caltttie. 

It  mcludea  all  the  ancicnrand  modem  Europeana,  exoept  the- 
Laplanders  and  the  rest  of  the  Finnbh  race ;  the  fDnacx  and', 
present  Inhabitants  of  Western  Asia^  aa  far  as  the  river  Ob»  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ganges ;  that  ia,  the  Assyrians,  Biedei^and 
Chaldeans;  the  Sannatians^  Scythians,  and  Partbians;  the 
Philistines,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  gene-^ 
rally  ;  the  Tatars*,  property  so  called ;  the  several  tribea  actually 
occupying  the  chain  of  Caucasus ;  the  Georgians,  Circassians, 
Mingrelians^  Armeniaos;  the  Turks,t  Persians,!  Arabiatis,§ 
Afgbauns,!!  and  Hindoos  IF  of  high  caste;  the  northern  Africans, 


*  For  an  aoooont  of  the  people,  to  whom  this  naae  of  Tatar  has  been,  applied  al 
variouf  periods  of  history,  and  of  those  to  whom  it  is  more  strictlj  applicable,  see 
Ao£LUKO*8  Miihridatett  v.  1.  p.  453,  and  fi^Uowing.  Portraits  of  Tatars  are  given 
bj  Coair.  lz  Brun,  Voyage  par  la  Moicovie^  en  Pene^  ^c. ;  ▼.  1.  pp.  97, 104. 

t  Adbluvo,  locdt.  For  portraits,  sec  Dekok,  Voyaije^  &e;  pL  106, 107; 
also  Dtsrxiptiun  dt  I'Egypte;  ctat  modcme,  coutumcs  ct  portraits,  particularly 
v.8LpL2. 

^  Portraits  in  C.  Le  Brun,  v.  1.  pi  8o«-p88.  ReprcscntatioDs  of  the  ancteot 
Pcrdan  form  may  be  seen  in  the  fragments  of  Pcrsqxditan  sculpCure ;  ibid.  v.  S. 
pL  138, 14S  t  and  in  the  plates  of  antiquities  in  Mr.  Morier^s  TravU  in  Ptrsim, 

§  DSVOV,  Fajfoge  dam  la  IlauU  et  Ba$§e  Egyptti  pL  1^4, 105, 100, 110, 113. 

II  Some  indiffiarcnt  figures  in  Klfhivstoxk's  AceawU  offCaubml  aerre  to  shew 
the  physical  traits. 

%  BvcBA]iA3i*8  Journey  from  Madras^  &c  Pcrtrut  of  Krishxa  IUjau, 
curtor  or  sovereign  of  Mysore ;  and  of  Navbi  Rajah,  his  maternal  grandfkther 
( Hindoos) ;  v.  I.  fitootiqiieoe,  and  p.  G7«  Fdrtnits  of  three  tons  of  Tippoo  S^ltax 
(  MusraUnen) ;  V.  3.  pL  35, 30, 87. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  several  tribes  whidi  oocopj  the  great  Indian  pwtiwmU  ig  qqi 
yet  sdffidait  to  enable  us  to  class  them  satisftctorily.  The  er»ia  of  Hindoos,  which 
I  have  seen,  bdoog  to  the  Caucasian  type  { and  the  great  artist,  Mr.  W.  Oaxisl,  who 
has  probably  surveyed  the  country,  the  antlqiuties,  and  the  people,  moie  extensively 
than  any  other  person,  and  whoatmatchlesi  drawings  have  made  usso  wcQ  acquainted 
with  the  prmUgious  architectural  achievements  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  with  the 
scenery  of  India,  has  informed  mc  that  the  'finest  examples  of  such  foims^  bo^V^  mv 
fctfturu  and  gcnuid  proportions!  abound  in  India.    Uc  nic<««ri  w«  ^"n.^  \>v-*us&kc&  ^"^ 
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iBclading  not  only  thoM  north  of  die  Grett  DcBCrt,  twit  em  aomt 
tribes  i^accd  in  mare  soathera  regioDi ;  the  Egyptiaai*,  Abjr 
aiaiuttp  >nd  Onanches. 

'  When  thcw  nameronR  ncee  are  Mugned  to  ooc  nsrietj,  Aefr 
auembl^e  will  not  be  aiiderttood  to  iadieate*  that  tbej  mn  wU 
alike  in  pbjsieal  and  niontl  trail*,.  "Ac  dMtribntion  of  e«r  aptcia 
into  fiTe  dimions  must  be  regarded  In  a  verjr  genera)  view ;  and 
this  general  confennity  is  not  inconsistent  wilk  varicms  and  aMag- 
Iji-maAed  modificatioiiB.  The  Utter  are  more  aunerona  in  tbe 
Cancaaiao  than  in  the  other  *arietieB ;  perhaps  fross  grcntcr  — tial 
softness,  delica^,  or  flexibility  of  orgaaUaiioa,  conenning  with 
the  influence  of  more  ancient  and  complete  ciTilisation.  la 
survejnng  the  diitinctiona  of  moral  and  intellectnal  endowmenti, 
we  feel  uncertain  how  macbou^t  to  be  ascribed  to  original  dif- 
ference, and  how  nracb  to  the  powerful  influence  of  govermnent, 
education,  religion,  and  other  aaalcfonscauMf .  I  thmk,  lM>)KTer, 
it  will  appear,  that  most  of  the  virtues  and  talents  which  adorn  and 
eunoble  man,  have  esisted,  from  eariy  times,  in  a  higher  degree 
among  the  Celtic  and  German,  than  among  tbe  SiaTonie  and 
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OrieBUl  people ;  while  the  latter  hafe  ttsually  displayed  a  more 
sensual  character  than  the  former. 

Bluhbnbach  is  inclined  to  bdieve  that  the  primitive  form  of 
the  huqMm  race  was  that  which  heloags  to  the  Caucasian  yariety» 
of  which  the  most  beautiful  specimens  4ure  now  exhibited  by  the 
Georgians^  Turks,  Greeks,  and  some  Europeans.  From  the  finely- 
formed  skull  of  this  race,  as  (torn  a  primitive  configuration,  the 
other  forms  descend,  by  an  easy  and  simple  gradation,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Mongolian,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Ethiopian  variety* 
The  greatest  mental  powers  have  been  bestowed  on  thb  variety; 
•o  that  they  have  discovered  nearly  all  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
indeed,  almost  our  whole  treasure  of  literature  and  knowledge  has 
been  derived  from  the  same  quarter.  These  nations  have  the  most 
intelligent  and  expressive  countenance,  and  the  most  beautiful 
bodily  proportions :  they  occupy  the  middle  regions  of  the  globe, 
while  the  extremities  are  filled  by  others.  The  most  ancient  and 
most  early  civilized  nations  have  belonged  to  this  division ;  to 
which,  also,  according  to  the  observation  of  Blumenbacu,  there 
is  a  disposition  to  return  in  the  other  races,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa;  while  this 
does  not  easily  deviate  into  the  dark-coloured  varieties. 

If  we  admit  the  Caucasian  to  have  been  the  primitive  form  of 
man,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  skin  was  rosy,  the  hair  yellow 
or  red,  and  the  eyes  blue ;  or  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to 
brown,  and  that  both  the  latter  were  dark?  We  can  have  little 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  latter  opinion :  for  those  characters 
behuig  to  all  of  this  race,  except  the  Germans,  which  have  oc- 
cupied only  the  more  distant  regions. 

In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  original  stock  of  the  human 
species  had  the  characters  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  part  of  Asia  which  seems  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  the  race,  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
that  fiMrmatioo ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  great  pa(rt, 
may  be  traced  back  for  their  origin  to  the  vrest  of  Asia.  I  thmk, 
however,  tliat  we  have  not  the  data  necessary  for  establishing 
m  satisfactory  concluHoa  09  this  point.    We  canaot  yet  a«siune 
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it  »s  a  point  fally  proved,  Umt  all  the  wieties  of  mail  have  beta 
produced  from  one  and  the  aame  breed. 

II.  The  Honoolian  Vakiett  ia  characteriKd  by  olive 
colour,  which  in  muiy  okks  ii  very  light,  and  black  tyt£ ;  black, 
ttnught,  BtrOBg,  and  thin  hair;  little  or  no  beard ;  head  of  a 
square  fbnn,  «itb  small  and  low  forehead;  broad  and  flattcard 
face,  with  the  features  ruDning  together;  the  gtabelU  flat  and 
very  broad  ;  nose  small  and  fiat ;  rounded  checks  projecting  cs- 
temally;  narrow  and  linear  aperture  of  the  eyelids;  cyea  placed 
very  obliquely;  slight  projection  of  the  chin;  large  cars;  (hick 
lips.  The  stature,  particularly  in  the  countries  nesr  the  North 
Pole,  b  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans. 

It  includes  the  numerous  more  or  less  rode,  and  in  great  part 
Komadic  tribes,  which  occupy  central  and  northern  Asia;  as  the 
Hongols,  Calmncks,  and  Bants*,  the  Hantchoos  or  Handshnrs, 
Daoarians,  Tungooses,  and  Coreans  ;  the  Samoiedest,  Ynkagirs, 
Coriacks,  Tscbutski,  and  KamUchadaleat;  the  Chinese  $  and  Ja- 
panese |] ;  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and  Bootan ;  those  of  Tnng- 
quin,  Cochin-China,  Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  I^ias,  and  Siam ;  the 
Finnish  races  of  nortliem  Europe,  as  the  Laplanders ;  awl  the 
tribes  of  Eskimaux  extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  Anerica, 
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teeth  remaiDing  firm  and  sound  eren'  in  advanced  age,  and  large 
ears  standing  oflF  from  the  head,  are  universat."  "  They  are  of 
tniddfrng  sice,  and  we  see  vety  Yew  UU  people  amongst  them: 
the  women  are  particularly  small,  and  very  delicately  fiwrmed*." 

That  the  characters  of  the  ancient  Huns  corresponded  to  this 
description,  may  be  collected  from  the  short  but  eipressive  por- 
trait, which  JoRNANDES  has  drawn  of  Attila  :  •*  Forma  breviSp 
lato  pectore,  capite  grandiore,  minutis  oculis,  rams  barba»  cams 
aspersis,  simo  rtaso,  ieler  colore,  originis  suae  signa  restitnens.** 

Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  "  the  Mantchoo  Tatars  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  Chinese  by  external  appearances :  the 
Chinese  are  rather  taller,  and  of  a  more  slender  and  delicate 
frame  than  the  Tatars,  who  are  iu  general  short,  thick,  and  ro^ 
bnst.  The  small  eye,  elliptical  at  the  end  next  the  nose,  is  a  pre- 
dominating feature  in  the  cast  of  both  the  Chinese  and  Tatat 
countenance,  and  they  have  the  same  high-cheek  bones  and 
pointed  chins.  The  native  colour  both  of  Chinese  and  Tatars 
seems  to  be  that  tint  between  a  fair  and  a  dark  complexion* 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  word  brunet  or  brunette ;  and  the 
shades  of  this  complexion  are  deeper  or  lighter,  according  as  they 
have  been  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  climate.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class,  who  labour  in  the  fields,  or  who  dwell 
ill- vessels,  are  almost  invariably  coarse,  ill-featured,  and  of  a  deep- 
brown  complexion,  like  that  of  the  Hottentots^  We  saw  women 
in  China,  though  very  few,  who  might  pass  for  beauties  even  in 
Europe.  A  small  black  or  dark-brown  eye,  a  short  rounded  noM^ 
generally  a  little  flattened,  lips  considerably  thicker  than  in  Enio^^ 
peans,  and  black  hair,  are  universal  t*" 

Mr.  -Turner  informs  us,  that  *'  the  people  of  Thibet  have 
invariably  black  hair,  small  black  eyes  with  long  pointed  comers, 
as  if  extended  by  artificial  means,  eye-lashes  so  thin  as  to  be 
scarcely,  perceptible,  and  eye-brows  but  slightly  shaded.  BcIqw 
the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face,  which  is  rather  flat,  and 
nanrows  from  the  cheek-bones  to  the  chin.    Their  skins  are  re- 


*  Pallas,  Hiitar.  naekricht.  th.  I.  p.  96  «d4^. 
t  Tr9V9lf  in  CMm,  p.  183-5. 
Aif.  XXL  »  ft 
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ratrktbly  Bountb ;  and  voBt  of  tbent  airiv*  at  a  vei^  RdvB>c«4 
age  before  they  can  boast  even  the  earliest  rwlimeDts  of  a  beanl. 
Tlieir  complexion  is  not  so  dark  by  maoy  shades  as  that  of  the 
Eniopean  Portaguese*." 

The  Eskimaux  are  formed  on  tbe  Mongolian  model,  altbon^ 
they  inhalHt  coimtries  ta  different  fiom  the  abodes  of  tbe  original 
tribes  of  oentral  Asis. 

"  Tlw  male  EsUnwax  have  rstber  a  prepossessing  physiogoony, 
but  witb  ymy  high  cheek-bones,  broad  foreheads,  and  small  eyct, 
rather  further  ^lart  than  thoyc  of  an  European.  The  comers  of 
their  ayelids'ure  drawn  together  ao  close,  that  none  of  tbe  while 
is  to  be  seen ;  their  moulbs  are  wide,  and  tbeir  teeth  white  aad 
tegular. .  The  compleKion  is  a  dusky  yellow,  but  some  of  the 
yoing  womin  have  a  little  colour  bursting  through  this  dark  toil. 
The  noees  erf  Ibe  men  are  rather  flattened,  but  those  of  tbe  woaef 
an  rather  pi«uninent.  The  males  are,  generally  speaking,  be- 
tween five  feet  fire  inches  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  bony 
and  broad-fhgulderedi  but  do  not  appear  to  possess  much  mus- 
colar  strength.  The  flesh  of  all  the  Eskimaux  feels  soft  ai(d  Sabbyt 
which  may  be  altribnted  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  But  the  ntoal 
surpriting  peculiarity  of  this  people  is  the  smalloesp  of  thdr 
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Similar  deseripliomi  might  lie  qvoied  of  IM  iAbkx'  peopk 
iocluded  under  this  variety. 

IIL  In  the  Ethiopian  VABinr,  the  -  akfar  vid  ejes  are 
blach ;  (he  hair Uaok  and  woolly ;  the skuUeottpresaeii  ktierally, 
aftd  elongated  towards  the  front ;  the  forehead  4o#»:iMQrrow»  and 
slanting ;  the  cheek-bones  are  prominent ;  the  jaw*  nitfrow  nd 
projecting ;  the  upper  front-teeth  oblique ;  the  chin  recedes* 
The  eyes  are  prominent;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and 
confused  with  the  extended  jaw ;  the  lips,  and  particularly  the, 
apper  one,  are  thick.    The  knees  turn  in,  in  many  instances* 

All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included  ill  the  first  variety, 
belong  to  this. 

The  striking  peculiarities  of  th^  Africa*  organisation,  and 
particularly  the  great  difference  between  its  colour  and  our  own, 
have  led  many  persons  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Voltaire*,  who 
had  riot  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  physiology  and  natural  histoty 
to  determine  the  question,  that  the  Africans  belong  to  a  distinct 
species.  I  have  shewn,  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  this  article, 
that  there  is  no  one  character  so  peculiar  and  common  to  the 
Africans,  but  that  it  is  found  frequently  in  the  other  varieties,  and 
that  Negroes  often  want  it ;  also,  that  th^  characters  of  Mm 
variety  run  by  insensible  gradations  into  those  of  the  ne^bour- 
ing  races,,as  will  be  immediately  perceived  by  comparing  together 
different  tribes  of  this  race,  as  the  Foulahs,  Jaloffs,  Mandingocs, 
Kaffers,  and  Hottentots,  and  carefully  noting  how  in  ■  these 
gradational  differences  they  approach  to  the  Moors,  New-Hol- 
landers,  Arabians,  Chinese,  Sec. 

Agun,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fiu^t,  that  the  Ncgroen 
resemble,  more  neariy  than  the  Europeans,  the  monkey  tribe : 
the  fear  of  being  drawn  into  the  fsmily,  even  as  distant  relations, 
has,  I  believe,  induced  many  to  place  our  black  brethren  in  a 
distinct  species;  while  others  have  brought  forwards  this  ap- 
proximation to  the  simitt,  with  th^  view  df  d(sgrading  the  African ' 
below  the  standard  of  the  hiAnan  species,  and  thereby  palliating  * 


*  5eetheqaoUtiflno£bi&s(iawniil^*^S&< 
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the  cruel  bftrdshipa  under  which  he  groans  in  the  i 
continent  of  the  New  World. 

It  ia  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  many  of  the  points,  wherein  the 
Ethiopian  differs  firom  the  Caacasisn  variety,  itcomcs.nearer  to 
the  mpnkeyB ;  riz.  in  the  greater  size  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
compared  to  those  of  the  cranium ;  the  low  and  slanting  forehead ; 
the  protuberance  of  the  alveoli  and  teeth;  the  recession  of  tbe 
chin;  the  form  of  tlie  ossa  nasi;  the  position  of  the  foramen 
nagnum  occipitale ;  the  outline  of  the  union  of  the  head  and 
tinnk ;  the  relative  length  of  the  humerus  ^od  ulna,  &c.  Thb 
ifsemblance  is  most  unequivocally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
minutely  examined  the  anatomical  sttucture  of  the  Negro*.  It 
an>ears  to  me,  that  this  fact  is  not  very  important :  if  there  arc 
varieties  of  bodily  formation  among  mankind,  some  one  of  these 
mast  approach  nearer  to  the  orguiisation  of  the  monkey  than 
the  others;  but  does  this  prove  that  the  variety  in  which  the 
oonformityoccuri,  isleismanthui  theothers?  The adidutignlai 
variety  of  the  common  pig  is  more  like  the  horse  than- other 
swine :  do  we  hence  infer,  that  the  nature  of  this  animal  in 
general  is  less  porcine,  or  more  like  that  of  the  horse,  than  that 
of  other  pigs?     The  pointB  of  difference  between  the  Negro  and 
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Cabtwrioht  thogght .the , Eifc}i»a««  very  like  monkeys:  he 
iafonns  us,  that  **  walkkig  i^opg  Pk^adiUy.one  day  with  the  two 
men,  I  took  them  ioto  a  shop  to  shew  them  a  collecikHi  of  animals. 
We  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  I  observed  their  attention  rivetted 
on  a  small,  monkey ;  and  I  could  perceive  horror  most  strongly 
depicted  in  their  countenances.  At  length  the  old  man  turned  to 
me,  and  faulte^ed  out,  Ms  that  an  Eskimau?*  I  must  confess 
that  both  the  colour  and  contour  of  the  countenance  had., con- 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  people  of  their  nation.  On  pointing 
out  several  other  monkeys  of  different  kinds,  they  were  greatly 
diverted  at  the  mistake  which  they  had  made ;  but  were  not  well 
pleased  to  observe  that  monkeys  resembled  their  race  much  more 
than  onrs*/' 

Nic.  DEL  Techo  represents  a  native  tribe  in  South  America 
as  /'tarn  slmiis  similes,  quam  bominibust**'  Cook  calls  the 
people  of  the  island  MalUcoUo  '^  an .  ape-like  nation  |f'  and 
FoRSTBR  uses  the  same  comparison ;  '<  The  natives  of  Mallicollo 
are  a  small,  nimble,  slender,  ill-favoured  set  of  beings,  that,  of  all 
ipen  I  ever  saw,  border  nearest  upon  the  tribe  of  monkeys  §."  .  As 
t)ie  characteristic  form  of  the  head  aqd  features  of  the  Negro  are 
just  opposite  to  those  of  the  Eskimaux  and  native  Americans,  we 
must  regard  these  comparisons,  which  cannot  be  correct  in  all  the 
,  instances,  as  loose  expressions,  not  meant  to  be  interpreted  lite- 
rally* 

Under  the  Ethiopian  variety,  as  under  the  Caucasian  and  Mon- 
golian, are  included  numerous  nations  and  tribes  distinguished 
ijrom  each  other  by  well-marked  qiodifications  of  organisation 
and  moral  qualities.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  com- 
mon notion,  that  all  Africans  have  one  and  the  same  character. 
I  have  already  noticed  the  diversities  of  features  and  skulls  (see 
pages  284  and  311);  and  equally  strong  distinctions  are  observ- 
able in  general  character,  whether  physical  or  moral.    To  the 


*  Jwmai  o/Tr«Mc<tofif|  ffa  iwirt»g  m  IRmUmm  of  muirijf  SUtUm  Ytwn  vm 
i\t  Cooii  ofLairadorf  v.  1.  p.  tJfK 
t  JIUtaL  de  CoMigtunm  OmUe^  p.  34. 
t  Vmgagt  fmar4$  ike  SnOk  P«fe,  ▼.  &  p.  S4. 
§  Obscrvatiim  on  a  Yo^agt  rmnni  (fcc  fforld)  \sVBL 
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proofii  of  the  former  point  beftoe  adduced.  I  aball  kcre  add  At 
teitimoiij  of  Dr.  Wintbrbottom  :  ■*  Ai  great  a  ▼•riety  of  Dw- 
torea  ocours  among  tfaeie  people  as  i«  to  be  met  with  in  Ac  aaliM* 
of  Earope :  the  slopiag  contracted  for^ead>  samll  eytm,  de- 
preMed  nose,  thick  lips,  aad  projecting  jaws,  with  which  the 
Afncan  is  usnally  caricatured,  are  by  no  means  eonataat  tnltn: 
on  the  contrary,  almostevery  gradation  bf  conntenaace  may  be 
met  with,  froai  the  disgusting  picture  too  commonly  drawa  ti 
them,  to. the  finest  set  of  Buropcan  fealnres.  Want  of  aaioiation 
does  not  characteiixe  tliem,'  and  faoes  are  often  met  with,  whkh 
express  the  wions  emotioDS  «f  the  mind  with  great  energy  *." 

Mr.  EowAKDS,  who  had  seen  them  in  the  West  Indies,  regvds 
the  Foulahs  as  a  link  between  the  Moors  and  Negroes.  ■*  They 
ara  of  a  less  glossy  black  than  those  of  the  Gold  ConM ;  their 
hair  is  crisped  and  bushy  ;  not  woolly,  but  soft  nnd  silky.  They 
hare  not  such  flat  noses  or  thick  Iqw  as  we  generdly  indnde  in 
onr  notion  of  the  Negro  countenance ;  nor  have  i^ty  the  pecnliar 
fetid  cutaneous  odoar  f."  The  Koionaatyus  from  the  Gold  C^oait 
are  characterised  by  firmness  of  body  and  mind,  activity,  oowage, 
and  ferocity;  by  the  greatest  bntitiide  and  contempt  of  deallk 
He  addoces  a  horrid  example  of  these  qualities  in  a  poaishnteii 
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qucntly  the  Arabian  <Nr  Saraceii  ooaqveron,  oot  to  mentioa  ih^ 
PlMBoiciao,-  Greek,  Ropan^  mud  Tnrkiah  cokmisU,  niial  ha?e 
mingled  extensively  with  the  Negroes.  On  .the  east,  the  Ungdom 
of  Abyaainia  ia  of  Arabian  origin ;  and  tracca  of  ,the  aane  people 
aie  fonad  along  the  coast,  nearly  as  fietf  as  the  Cape.  Em^peamf* 
and  particulariy  the  Portuguese,  have  had  settlements  on  the  west 
coast  between  three  and  four  centuries.  The  resnll  of  atich 
nixtttiies  must  not  be  confounded  with  native  differences.  .  ^ 

The  tribes  in  the  south  of  Africa  are  marked  by  strong  pecn- 
liarities.  The  fine  forms,  tallness,  and  strength  of  the  Kaffers, 
have  been  already  observed  (p.  383).  Although  their  }km  is 
black  and  wooUy,  or  rather  short  and  curling,  the  skin  is  of  a 
deep  brown  instead  of  black ;  they  have  the  high  forehead  and 
prominent  nose  of  Europeans,  with  thickish  lips,  and  projecting 
cheek-bones.  In  moral  qualities,  arts,  and  civilization,  they 
excel  the  true  Negroes  as  much  as  in  organization*. 

The  Hottentot  race  is  again  clearly  distinguished  both  from 
the  Kaffers  and  Negroes.  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place 
(p.  983)  their  very  short  stature.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  yel- 
lowish brown,  or  that  of  a  faded  leaf.  The  cheek-bones  are  high, 
and  much  spread  out  in  the  lateral  direction,  so  that  this  is  the 
broadest  part  of  the  face ;  which  is  suddenly  contracted  below  to 
a  very  narrow  and  pointed  chin.  The  nose  is  remarkably  flat,  and 
broad  towards  its  end ;  but  in  some  it  is  more  raised.  The  fore- 
head has  a  narrow  appearance,  from  the  great  breadth  across  the 
checks ;  but  it  is  aot  either  contracted  or  low. — **  The  colour  of 
the  eyes  is  a  deep  chesnut;.they  are  very  long  and  narrow,  rt- 
moved  to  a  great  distance  from  each  other ;  and  the  eyelids  at 
the  extremity  next  to  the  nose,  instead  of  forming  an  angle,  as  hi 
Eiropeans,  are  rounded  into  each  other,  exactly  like  those,  of  the 
Chinese,  to  whom,  indeed,  ia  many  other  points,  they  bear  a 
physical  resemblance.*' — ^*  The  hair  is  of  a  very  singular  natnie: 
it  does  not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  bnt  g;rows  m 


^•^'^mmm 


*  Baexow's  SmiMrnjifrkmt  v.  Lch.Si   LiCBTmTXin*s  J\rm$lh  ch*  1& 
Fct  dodkot  potent  of  Kalto,,iBS  Mb  &  OaxODUi's  JftiuKK  Wsiff^ 
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small  tuftfl  at  certain  distances  Mm  each  other,  and  whea  kept 
shaft  has  the  appeaT&nce  and  feel  of  a  bard  sfaoe-bnisb,  with  this 
diffeience,  tha|  it  is  curled  and  twisted  iirto  smaJI  round  \amyt 
4bout  the  sise  of  a  marTOH&t-pea.  When  suffered  to  grow,  it 
hangs  in  the  neck  in  hard-twisted  t&isels  like'fnnge*  "  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Bosjesmeo  is  the  same  in  all  essential  pointsf. 

IV.  The  Ahekican  Vabiety  is  characterized  by  a  dark  skin, 
of  a  more  or  less  red  tint;  black,  straight,  and  strong  hair;  smdl 
beard,  which  is  generally  eradicated ;  and  a  countenance  and 
skull  very  similarto  those  of  the  Mongolian  tribes.  The  fordiead 
is  loW,  tfae  eyes  deep,  the  face  broad,  particularly  across  the 
cheeks,  which  are  prominent  and  rounded.  Yet  the  face  is  not  so 
flattened  as  in  the  Moagols ;  the  nose  and  other  features  being 
more  disUnct  and  projecting  X-  The  mouth  is  large,  and  the  lipi 
rather  thick  §.  The  forehead  and  vertex  are  in  some  caaes  de- 
formed by  art. 

>  This  variety  includes  all  the 'Americans,  with  the  esecptioQ  of 
the  Eskiiiiaux. 

The  redness  of  the  skin  is  not  so  constaot,  but  that  it  nris. 
in  many  iostatices  towardi^a  brown,  and  apptoachea  In  some 
situations  to  the  white  colour.    CooK  states,  that  the  natives 
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Euh>peaii8,  bot  with  a  pale  dull  cast  J*  and  Bouobr  makes  the 
same  observatioD  of  the  Pernvians  on  the  Andes.  Humboldt 
observ)0S,  that  ;'  the  denominatioti  of  Copper- coloured  men 
could  never  have  originated  in  equinoctial  America  to  desig- 
nate the  natives."t  Mr.  Birkbe^ck  says  of  the  natives,  whom 
he  saw  in  the  western  territory  of  tlie  United  States, "  that 
their  complexion  is  various;  some  are  dark,  others  not  so 
swarthy  as  myself;  but  I  saw  none  of  the  copper-colour,  which 
I  had -imagined  to  be  their  universal  distinctive  mark/']; 

In  describing  the  Chilians,  Molina  says, "  Their  complexion, 
like  that  of  the  other  American  nations,  is  of  a  reddish  brown, 
bat  it  is  of  a  clearer  hue,  and  readily  changes  to  white.  A 
tribe  who  dwell  in  the  province  of  Baroa  are  of  a  clear 
white  and  red,  without  any  intermixture  of  the  copper*  * 
colour/ '§ 

The  most  accurate  observers,  in  various  parts  of  the  conti* 
nent>  have  particularly  noticed  the  imperfect  developement  of 
the  forehead  in  the  American  race.  "  In  the  natives  of  Nootka 
Sound,*'  says  Cook,  "  the  visage  of  most  is  round  and  full; 
and  sometimes  also  broad,  with  high  prominent  cheeks ;  and 
above  these  the  face  is  frequently  much  depressed,  or  seems 
fallen  in  quite  across  between  the  temples ;  the  nose  also  flat- 
tening at  its  base,  with  pretty  wide  nostrils,  and  a  rounded 
point.  The  forehead  rather  low/'||  The  same  lowness  of 
this  region  is  remarked  by  Hearne^  in  the  northern  Indians  ; 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke,**  of  the  western  tribes ;  by  Mr.  RoLLUf , 
tbe  surgeon  who  accompanied  La  Perouse,  of  the  natives  on 
the  western  coast  in  68^  N.  lat.  ft  of  the  Calilbrnians^:^  <^°^ 


•  *«  Voyage  to  the  Pacific ;"  v.  3.  p.  303. 

f  '•  Personal  Narrative/'  v.  8. 223. 

}  '*  NoteH  on  a  Journey  in  America/*  p.  100. 

§  ••  Gifil  History  of  ChiU/'  p.  4. 

II  "  Voyngo  towards  the  South  Pole/*  ▼.  8.  p.  183. 

^  **  Journey  to  the  Frozen  Oeean  /*  pp,  69  and  306.'* 

•*  •»  Travels/'  p.  64.  and  ch.  23.  • 

ft  *;  Voy a<fe/*  iie.  ▼.  3.  p.  «03. 

|$li>id.801. 
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the  Chilians;*  bjr  Dahbicr,  of  Ihoie  on  the  coast  of  Ntc*n- 
gin,  and  the  Isllimus  6r  Duien  ;t  aod  by  HuhBoldt,  of  tbe 
AtuericDDageDerally.J  lo  describiog  the  Chaymaa,  he  taya 
that "  the  forehead  is  small,  and  but  litlle  prominent.  Thus, 
10  several  languages  or  the  countries,  to  express  the  beauty  of 
a  woman,  tliey  say  that  she  is  fat,  and  haa  a  narrow  fon- 
htiad."§  A  singular  intellecLual  defect  hu  been  notioed  in 
some  Americans,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  tbi* 
peculiarity  in  the  configuration  of  tbe  bead.  "  The  Cbaynas 
have  a  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  any  thing  that  belongs 
to  numerical  relations.  I  never  saw  a  single  man  \tho  migfal 
not  be  made  to  say  that  he  was  eighteen  or  sixty  ye%n  o^ 
«ge."||  Wafeb.  observed  the  same  circumstance  in  tbe  Itthnos 
of  Darien.  Tbe  Indians  attempted  to  reckon  n  party  of  bt- 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  persons :  one  of  thempntagtain 
of  maize  into  a- basket  for  each  that  passed ;  bat  tfaey  ooold 
Oot'cast  it  up.  Some  days  after,  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  chief 
men  came  together,  and  tried  their  skill.  "  But,  when  tbey 
could  tell  no  further  (the  nomber  probably  exceeding  tfaeir 
-  arithmetic,)  and  seemed  to  grow  very  hot  and  earnest  in  their 
debates  about  it,  one  of  tbem  started  up,  and,  sorting  ont  a 
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«Dd  ftHowiog*.)  li  has  been  atferied  Ibat  tbe  women  are  not 
subject  to  the  menttroal  discbarge ;  and  that  in  some  places  the 
jnen  suckle,  aad  not  tbe  women.*'  A  Ibtmal  refatation  of  sudi 
lanciea  cannot  benecessary, 

V.  Malay  Varicty. — Brown  colour,  from  a  light  tawny 
tint^not  deeper  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  to  a 
deep  brown  approaching  to  black.  Hair  black,  mora  or  less 
curled,  and  abundant.  Head  rather  narrow  ;  bones  of  tbe  face 
large  and  prominent;  nose  full  and  broad  towards  the  apex; 
large  meuth. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  of  Somatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent  Asiatic  islands ;  of  ttie 
filolncca,  Ladrone,  Philippine,  Marian,  and  Caroline  groups ;  of 
New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  numberless  islands  scattered  through  the  whole 
oftheSouthSea,  belong  to  this  division.  It  is  called  Malay,t 
because  most  of  the -tribes  speak  the  Malay  language:  which 
may  'be  traced,  in  tbe  various  ramifications  of  thiB  race,  from 
Madagascar  to  Easter  Island. 

Under  this  variety,  to  which,  in  truth,  no  well-marked 
ccosmon  characters  can  be  assigned,  are  included  races  of  man 
very  different  in  organisation  and  qualities ;  too  difierent  indeed 
to  be  arranged  with  propriety  under  one  and  the  same  division, 
bnt  hitherto  too  imperfectly  known  for  the  purposes  of  satisfac- 
tory arrangement. 


*  Clatiobro,  **  Storia  di  Messico :  4.  100. 

i  The  term  *  Malay/  says  Mr.  Marbdbn,  like  that  of  *  Moor,*  in  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  is  almost  synonymous  ^^th  *  Mahomedan.*  *'  Hist,  of 
flnmatra  ;  8d  ed.  p.  42,  These  people,  he  says,  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  the  Peninsmla  of  Malacca,  and  to  have  spread  thence  oTtr  the  a(Ua- 
aent  islands ;  whereas  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Malays  went  from  Sumatra 
to  Malacca  in  the  19th  centuiry;  **and  that  the  indigenous  inhabitants, 
gradually  driven  by  them  to  the  woods  and  monntaint,  so  far  from  being 
the  stoek-from  which  the  Malays  w%re  propagated,  are  pn  entirely  dtffer- 
•Btraeeofmeo,  nearly  approaddBg  in  their  physleal  cktraetars  to  the 
K agrosi  of  Afrlea/'  Ibid.  wm. 
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In  that  division  of  the  abodes  of  tbia  ncg  which  nuy  he 
called  the  Southern  Asiatic,  or  East  Indian  iilanda,  we  Aiidtl 
least  two  verydiirerentor^anisBtioDs;  namely,  ono  N^ro-Ulw, 
black,  with  strongly  curled  hair;  another,  of  brow  a  or  olive- 
colour,  with  loog:or  hair.  The  first,  regarded  as  the  abori^nal 
inhabitants,  occupy  some  islands  entirely,  but  are  found  in  the 
larger  ones  In  the  mountainousiateriorparts,  whither  they  mm 
to  have  been  driven  by  the  encroachments  of  newer uttlan. 
They  resemble  the  African  Negroes  in  their  black  ooloor, 
woolly  hair,  and  general  formation  of  the  skull  uid  featam; 
and  hence  they  are  called,  by  the  Dutch  writers,  Neg^OM  and 
Moors.  They  are  distinguished,  however,  by  their  lang-uge, 
and  by  a  copious  bushy  beard-  In  Sumatra,  they  an  callW 
Batta:  in  Borneo,  Biajos ;  in  the  Holoccaa,  Hanfont  w  Al- 
foeras;  in  the  Pbillippinei,  Ygolotea.  Tbey  ue  wild^  bwbv- 
ous, and  undvilized,  like  their  Afrioao  kindred. 

Col.  Svalu,  who  visited  the  great  Andaman  island  oo  Us 
voyage  to  Ava,  describes  the  natives  as  seldom  exceeding-  Ave 
feet,  having  slender  limbs,  la^e  bellies,  high  ahouldert,  and 
large  heads.  They  had  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips ; 
and  skin  of  a  deep  sooty  black.   They  are  naked,  and  in  a  state 
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tiMBl  over  ibe  adjacent  Islanda.    Olben,  heweTer^  euinot  bo 
traced  80  satisfactorily  to  this  source.* 

In  the  Domeroos  larger  and  smaDer  islands  of  the  South  Sea, ' 
.extending  from  New  Holland  to  Easter  .Island  ^ver  a  space  of 
nearly  140  degrees  of  longitude,  very  various  tribes  are  found, 
of  light-brovrn  or  olive  to  black  colour,  of  vroolly  or  long  hair, 
tailor  short,  handsome  or  ugly ;  and  that  often  very  near  each 
other.  They  may  be  arranged,  as  in  the  latter  case,  under  two 
divisions ;  between  which,  however,  there  are  several  interme- 
diate gradations  forming  an  insensible  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

1st,  Negro-like  men,  with  curly  hair,  occupy  the  south- 
western islands;  and  may,  perhaps,  have  descended  from 
the  analogous  race  in  the  Moluccas  and  other  East-Indian  islands. 
They  are  savage,  ferocious,  and  suspicious,  t 

This  race  is  found  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Lam), 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  the  adjacent  group  sometimes 
called  Soloman's  Islands,  New  Georgia  and  the  Charlotte  Is- 
lands, the  New  Hebrides,  including  Tanna,  Mallicollo  and 
others.  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Freejee  Islands. 

The  remaining  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  from  New  Zealand 
on  the  west,  to  Easter  Island,  contain  a  race  of  much  better 


*  Two  natWes  of  Timor  are  represented  bj  PsaoN,  **  Toy.  de  Deeon- 
▼ertes  aux  Terres  Australes,  1. 1.  pi.  25  and  Sd. 

t  For  portraits  of  this  race,  see  Cook's  *'  Voyage  towards  tlie  South 
Pole,**  T.  2.  pL  47,  Man  6t  MalUeoUo;  pi.  S6  and  45,  Man  and  Woman  of 
Tanna ;  pi.  89  and  46,  Man  and  Woman  of  New  Calsdooia.  Cook's  **  Voj* 
age  to  the  Pacific ;"  pi.  6  and  7,  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,  of  Van  Diemen's 
liand.  CoLLiMS,  ^'  Account^of  New  South  Wales,**  p.  4S9,  Portrait  of  a 
KatlTo  with  the  promtnent  jaws  and  mouth  of  the  Negro.  Piaoif,  **  Voyago 
^  DecouvJ'  t.  l.pl.  8—19,  and  pi.  17—90,  NatiTes  of  New  Holland  and  the 
adjaeent  islands. 

The  papuahf  of  New  Ooinea  are  descrihed  by  Foaasst  in  his  **  Voyage 
teNew  Offtaea  ;**  and  a  figure  of  a  ^outh  of  this  raee»  with  jaws  as  proori- 
Biotts  those  of  any  AiVioia  Kagrq,  k  §1? ct  by  6lr  T,  8,EAtrgui«la  bia 
i^  Histoid  ofJtaTa,'*T«  9. 
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orpaiMtion  and  qaklities*  la  eoloor  and 'Heatnrei,  mtaj  of 
them  approach  to  the  Cancaiian  variety :  while  they  are  ani^ 
paised  bj  none  io  Bymmetry,  lize,  and  ttreogtb.  They  haTe 
nade  coDiiderable  advances  in  dvilizatioa,  and  readily  leam 
the  art!  imparted  by  their  Eoropeaa  vUiton. 


*  Namarou  flgorei  mar  b«  ihs  in  Com'i  "  Vayag«  tomrdi  tlia  Bovlh 
nbl"  aiidInthefoliDBtluofliU"Tof«KatolhaPfcUc.'* 
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CONCLUDING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  LAST  LECTURE. 


I  HATK  now  Gentlemen !  performed  the  task  assigned  tome 
by  the  Boa^d  op  Cdrators. 

In  judging'  of  the  execution  of  any  design,  it  is  right  to  bear 
in  mind  the  object  and  views  with  which  it  was  undertaken. 
I  have  been  desirous  of  exhibiting  to  you,  in  the  Lectnres, 
which  are  just  concluded,  the  utility  and  applications  of  200^ 
k>gical  science ;  and  have,  therefore,  aimed  more  at  illustrating 
principles,  and  the  mode  of  employing  and  applying  knowledge^ 
than  at  collecting  or  bringing  forwards  a  great  number  or  va- 
riety of  facts. 

I  selected  the  natural  history  of  our  species^ ,  because  the 
s^ject  is  very  interesting,  because  many  of  the  points  which 
it  involves,  embracing  physiological  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  are  closely  allied  to  our  own  peculiar  pnrsnita; 
and  because  it  has  not  yet  received  a  due  portion  of  attention 
HI  this  country. 

I  hope  to  have  convinced  you  that  the  zoological  stody  of 
man,  when  g^^anded  on  a  knowledge  of  his  organisation  and 
foDctionB,  and  enlightened  by  the  analogies,  the  contrasts,  and 
the  various  aids  afforded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  animal 
kingdom  in  general,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  dear  inaght 
can  be  gained  into  human  natare,^nto  the  physical  and  moral 
attributes,  the  comparative  powers,  the  liability  to  change  or 
modification  of  the  individual,  the  race  or  the  variety,  and  eOn-> 
seqoently  into  the  frame,  capabilities,  and  destiny  of  the  spe** 
cies.  The  principles  furnished  by  such  investigations  are  the 
safest  guide  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  of  which  man  in  any  ' 
shape  is  the  object ;  the  only  gnide  at  least  that  can  be  tinsted 
by  those,  who  arc  determined  to  resert  to  nat'ire  tor  theniiAl«i«^« 
rather  than  blindly  adopt  estab\iaVied  docXtxtve^^  ox  v^^'Qb^^^^bi^ 
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rMdy-imide  ootloni  ind  elever  ijpiteiiii,  m  kitadljr  provided  tta 
thoae  vrtio  are  too  (adolent  or  too  timid  to  exereiw  their  own 
obtervatioD  and  reason  on  these  important  topics.  Sncfa  in- 
qoiries,  1  will  venture  to  add,  afibrd  the  only  light  eapableof 
directiof^  ns  through  the  dark  regions  of  metaphysics,  the  odIj 
cine  to  dire'ct  onr  course  throogh  the  intricate  mazes  of  norafi- 
Can  we  hope  to  proceed  Eafely  id  legislation,  in  public  inslita- 
Uoni,  inedacatioD,  without  that  acquaintance  with  the  phytinl 
sod.  moral  qualities  of  the  subject  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  designed,  which  such  inTettigations  are  calculated  to 
supply} 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Lectures  to  exen- 
plify  the  incidental  elucidations,  which  various  qtaestions  in 
history,  in  antiquities,  in  the  floe  arts,  may  receive  from  this 
quarter.  Aoalomy  and  physiology  would  be  very  incooaider- 
able  branches  of  general  knowledge,  if  the  facts  which  they  sup- 
ply were  applicable  aierely  to  the  illostration  and  extension  of 
the  healing  art. 

You  may  perhaps  ask  wbetbef  these  pursuits,  or  at  least 
these  applications,  are  within  that  part  of  the  tertitoiy  of  sci- 
ence which  may  b«  marked  out  as  the  field  of   medicine ) 
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mnd  the  Rulers  of  this  College,  in  the  pecuniary  cxertioDB  oon- 
nected  with  the  acceptance  of  this  precious  gift,  in  the  doYO- 
tion  of  time  and  labour  demanded  by  ihe  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  in  the  insliliition  of  Professorships,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement; 
have  recognised  surgery  as  a  liberal  science ;  and  have  viewed 
snrgpeons,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  allotted  branch  of 
the  healing  art,  as  an  independent  body,  responsible  in 
its  professional  proceedings  to  no  superior  professional  ju- 
risdiction. 

It  is  our  duty,  Gentlemen !  and,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  not  less 
our  pleasure, — to  maifitain  our  profession  in  the  rank  thus 
marked  out  for  it  by  public  opinion.  That  impartial  and  gene- 
rally*enlightcned  tribunal  will  support  and  protect  us,  so  long 
as  our  endeavours  arc  honestly  directed  to  advancing  and  per- 
fecting the  theory  and  practice  of  so  useful  an  art.  Our  own 
individual  credit,  and  the  dig'nity,  honour,  and  reputation  of  our 
body,  demand  that  surgeons  should  not  be  behind  any  other 
class  in  the  profession,  either  in  the  cultivation  of  all  branches 
of  knowledge  directly  connected  with  the  healing  art,  or  in  any 
of  the  collateral  pursuits  less  immediately  attached  to  it  It  la 
only  in  reference  to  such  views  and  such  objects  that  the  Huo- 
terian  Collection  could  have  been  accepted,  or  can  be  of  any 
use  to  our  College.  Unless  rightly  employed,  this  valuable 
treasure  will  be  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  an  ornament : 
instead  of  rendering  service  or  conferring  dignity,  it  will 
make  our  incompetence  and  disgrace  more  conspicqous. 

The  medical  character  is  generally  received  as  a  certificate  of 
edocation  and  knowledge ;  and  it  is  a  passport  of  admission 
into  the  .most  cultivated  society.  A  general  acquaintance  with 
natural  knowledge  is  expected  of  us,  and  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  appeals  which  are  constantly  made  to  us  in 
conversation.  As  general  information  is  now  so  much  more 
diffiised  than  heretofore,  our  relative  superiority  can  opiy  be 
maintained  by  increased  exertion. 

In  the  present  day,  Oentlemen !  professional  charactara  %s% 

estinated,  fturly  enough,  according  to  XYie  v^o^t>^a^  tA  ^5oss«t 
Ne.JXI.  3  a 
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knowledf^e  and  active  (alcot:  the  elllcacy  of  names  and  titles, 
like  the  bshion  of  wi^s  &nd  canes,  is  gone  by,  vrilhout  a  chance 
of  revival.  The  ob::olcto  institutions  or  past  ages  and  iaefiicienl 
modern  ones,  meet  alike  with  silent  disregard. 

The  mighty  impulse,  which  for  the  last  half  ccntary  hai^n 
signally  extended  the  boundaries  oT  knowledge  in  all  direc- 
tions, still  actuates  the  liumaa  mind.  The  astonishing  oc- 
currences of  this  eventful  period  raised  it  at  times  into  irregular 
agitation;  tliat,  indeed,  has  for  the  present  subsided  ;  biit  tlie 
force  of  tho  original  movement  is  not  at  all  diminished; — 1 
think,  rather  increased.  It  will,  perhaps,  display  itself,  now 
that  political  revolutions  and  innovatici;is  arc  suspended,  in  a 
more  Tigorons  pursuit  of  the  useful  sciences,  and  a  more  active 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

Surgery  is  largely  indebted  to  this  past  and  present  raenUl 
activity.  So  inuch  have  its  principles,  its  doctrines,  and  ils 
practical  proceedings  been  modified, — 1  will  Tenturo  to  say, 
improved,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  change  is  noticed,  even 
by  the  junior  members  of  the  profession.  Biit  do  nol  snppose 
thatit  has  reached  perfection;  or  that  it  is  destined  to  stop  at 
its  present  point.    What  has  been  hitherto  affected,  in  the  phy- 
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selfes,  at  all  times^  a  puresoorce  of  the  most  satisfactory  reflec* 

tiODS.  ^ 

Our  professional  ministrations  introduce  us  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  most  endearing^  character, — as  instruments  of 
unquestionable  benefit ;  not  merely  in  alleviating'  or  removing^ 
thd  severe  pressure  of  that  great  evil,  bodily  pain,  and  pro- 
tracting the  approach  of  that  awful  moment,  from  which  all 
sentient  beings  shrink  back  with  instinctive  dreads — the  ter- 
mination of  existence ;  but  in  soothing  the  acuter  anguish 
which  near  relations  and  friends  feel  for  each  ether*  Consider 
the  responsibility  attached  to  those  decisions,  on  which  it  will 
depend  whether  a  beloved  wife  or  husband  shall  be  saved^ 
whether  children  shall  be  restored  to  their  anxious  parents,  or 
parents  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  their  ofTspring.  On  • 
reviewing  our  conduct  in  these  trying  scenes,  when  all  our 
efforts  have  been  unavailing,  that  nothing  has  been  omitted, 
which  the  resources  of  our  art  rendered  possible, — nothing 
neglected,  which  more  diligent  study,  and  more  active  pursuit 
of  knowledge  could  have  supplied,  will  be  a  support  and  a 
consolation.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  those,  to  whom 
this  consolation  is  denied  !  who  feel  a  doubt  whether  the  fatal 
•vent  has  merely  exemplified  the  limited  efficacy  of  art,  or  has 
been  owing  to  their  own  ignorance  or  incompetence ! 

These  matters  have,  however,  been  already  treated  with 
such  just  feeling,  and  such  persuasive  eloquence,  by  my 
ingenious  and  most  estimable  Colleague,'*'  that  L  desist, 
apprehensive  that  by  going  on  I  should  only  weaken  the 
eflect  of  his  forcible  appeals.  My  distinguished  Coadjutor 
spoke  of  his  excursions  into  the  field  of  comparative  anatomy, 
as  if  they  required  explanation  or  apology.  By  making  man  the 
principal  object  of  my  Lectures,  I  have  imitated  him  in 
deviating  apparently  from  the  precise  course  marked  out  by 
our  superior.  I  wish  I  could  have  presented  to  you  as 
effectual  an  excuse  as  he  did,  in  the  bold  and  novel  views,  the 
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